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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Theorizing Remittances — 
Social Positioning and the Making of Migrant 
Subjectivity 


Silke Meyer 


Migration means change. In fact, the motivation to migrate in many cases 
is to achieve change on an individual and collective level. Migrants aim for 
a better life in their place of destination, they want to improve their finan- 
cial situation, they seek more security, stability, and personal freedom, they 
hope for better education and healthcare, all for themselves, their families, 
and their communities. Collective remittances facilitate the extension of 
infrastructure like health centers and churches, support hometown asso- 
ciations, and strengthen the social ties between diaspora communities with 
their places of origin. For the desired improvements do not only affect 
migrants in their new places of residence, but also transform their 
homelands. 

We claim in this volume that many aspects of these transformations are 
incited, encouraged, and implemented by remittances. With migrants’ 
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remittances, state programs, organizations, and individuals can transform 
infrastructure and the lives of non-migrants by channeling funds into edu- 
cation, healthcare, housing, agriculture, and technologies. Remittances 
are more than money: they encompass social capital, objects, ideas, values, 
and norms. They bring new attitudes toward learning, well-being and 
health-seeking behavior, gender roles, and political participation. Their 
transformative effects are mostly welcome and seen as improving the qual- 
ity of life, but remittances can also bring irritation, discord, and contro- 
versy (Grabowska et al. 2017). As they stand for preferences of spending 
versus sending, of building a life or founding a business in the place of resi- 
dence versus supporting family, villages, and the economy in the place of 
origin, the priorities are not without inner or outer conflict and reflect 
difficult decisions and painful choices. Remittances thus constitute a 
source of social conflict as well as of social cohesion. Both result from the 
fact that remittances are structured by asymmetrical relations arising from 
global inequalities and neocolonial power constellations (Weiss 2005). 
Remittances bridge these “divides of global inequality” (Carling 2014, p. 
218) and, at the same time, they project this divide into intimate personal 
relationships. 

The aim of this volume is to study the transformative effects of remit- 
tances with regard to relational asymmetries in different geographical and 
historical settings. To this end, we examine both the value and materiality 
of remittances (what is sent) as well as the changes the transfers elicit (the 
effects). Our hypothesis is that migration and social change go hand in 
hand and in many cases, they are hinged by remittances as the ignition and 
agents for social transformation. However, it is important to note that 
transformative effects do not equal development. In fact, it is one of our 
objectives to challenge the narrative of remittances as the key to develop- 
ment and modernization (de Haas 2020). In order to go beyond the 
migration-development nexus with the “remittance mantra” (Kapur 
2005), that is the idea that remittances change poor countries for the bet- 
ter, we take a critical approach, analyzing remittances in their complexity, 
ambiguity, and ambivalence: How do remittances contribute to transna- 
tional social inequalities, foster structures of dependency, reproduce colo- 
nial power structures, and thus contribute to a neocolonial world order? 
In what way are they part of the “transnational social question” (Faist 
2014; see also Ströhle & Meyer in this volume)? To answer these ques- 
tions, we address four different approaches in this volume: first, and in 
order to pave the way for studying transformative effects, we look at 
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historical remittance transactions and examine their development over 
time. How have remittance practices changed over time and what were the 
effects on social relations and family dynamics (Baji¢-Hajdukovit & 
Bernard in this volume)? What were the contributions of sending and 
receiving states, for example channeling programs (Miletic in this vol- 
ume)? Second, we investigate the collectivity of remittance in their trans- 
formative effect: What new communities are brought to life by remitting 
and how do sending and receiving groups change? How does the nation 
state influence remittance practices? Third, we follow the perspective of 
material remittances and study the production of symbolic capital in rela- 
tion to industrial objects and gifts. The fourth approach addresses the 
future of transnational society by examining the role of remittances in 
climate change, conflict, and academic economies. Neocolonial structures 
are made visible in these contributions. 

In this introduction, I will offer a theoretical framework of remitting by 
combining it with theories of social positioning and subjectivity. To this 
end, I will first review the characteristics of transnationalism in order to 
provide the necessary context for remittance research. Second, I will pur- 
sue the concept of remittance scripts (Carling 2014) for a theory of remit- 
tances as a way of social positioning. I conceptualize remitting as ways of 
being and belonging (Levitt and Glick Schiller 2004) and add the perspec- 
tive of becoming. According to Levitt and Glick Schiller, ways of being 
refer to “actual social relations and practices individuals engage in” like 
caring for family members or supporting communities. Ways of belonging 
constitute “a conscious connection to a particular group” (Levitt and 
Glick Schiller 2004, p. 1010), an act of demonstrating membership like 
wearing a college tie or cooking a particular national or ethnic dish. The 
ways of belonging include both the practice and the awareness of its sym- 
bolic meaning. The notion of subjectivity adds ways of becoming to the 
expression of belonging and membership. Through ways of becoming, 
migrants internalize mechanisms of identity formation, adopt specific sub- 
ject positions like the caretaker, the investor, or the modernizer, and con- 
stitute a transnational self. I argue that if we want to conceptualize a 
transnational (social field) perspective on society, we need to examine the 
ways in which historical constellations of colonialism, contemporary power 
structures like border regimes, immigration laws, and work permits as well 
as cultural hegemonies in places of residence contribute to negotiations of 
belonging and identity politics. My proposition is that remittance prac- 
tices represent ways of being, belonging, and becoming and that by 
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examining ways of becoming as a process of subjectification, we can better 
understand the asymmetries and thereby the kernel of the remittance 
transaction. 


"'TRANSNATIONALISM: A SOCIETY IN THE MAKING 


Contemporary society is transnational and global at the same time: nation 
states, businesses, organizations, and people have multiple networks with 
nodes in a number of places and nation states. Whereas the perspective of 
globalization is directed onto the macro-level of interaction of businesses 
and trade, transnationalization describes “the processes by which immi- 
grants forge and sustain multi-stranded social relations that link together 
their societies of origin and settlement” (Basch et al. 1994, p. 6). Contrary 
to globalization, transnationalism works “from below” (Smith and 
Guarnizo 1998). Transnationalism thus describes the economic, political, 
cultural, and social ties between migrants and their homelands and refers 
to practices and commitments that constitute and reproduce those bonds. 

In migration studies, the emergent transnational perspective has helped 
scholars over the past 30 years to overcome the early focus on migrants’ 
otherness, their alleged deficits, and the corresponding need to adapt and 
integrate. The transnational turn has challenged migration studies in ques- 
tioning linear movements, push-and-pull models, and assimilation theo- 
ries. This epistemological shift marks the turn away from two separate 
ways of life in the countries of origin and destination toward an under- 
standing of migration as a network of people, their social relations, inter- 
national organizations, and the authority of national states (Faist 2010). 
Remittances play a key role in establishing, maintaining, and fostering 
these networks. From the early works by Basch et al. (1994), Portes et al. 
(1999), Levitt (2001), Vertovec (1999), and others, we have learned that 
transnationalization is a social process that is driven by migrants and their 
cross-border activities and commitments, but that its effects are not lim- 
ited to migrants but involve the entire society of both countries of origin 
and destination. The transnational perspective is therefore directed onto a 
given society as a whole and not onto ethnic or national groups within 
that society. It encompasses migrants and non-migrants and how they are 
affected by institutions, organizations, laws, and economies in more than 
one nation state. It also takes into account how locality interacts with 
transnational bonds (Nowicka 2020, pp. 3-4). Migration studies with a 
transnational perspective does not mean studying migration (anymore): it 
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means examining how society deals with migration; how mechanisms of 
inclusion and exclusion are produced with regard to ethnicity and nation- 
ality; and how ways of being, belonging, and becoming are negotiated 
within power relations and cultural hegemony. 

Furthermore, the transnational perspective has taught us to overcome 
“the receiving country bias” (Castles et al. 2014) and “methodological 
nationalism” which runs the risk of conflating society and the nation state 
(Wimmer and Glick Schiller 2002). A transnational research design does 
not focus on a group of migrants in (mainly northern) destination states 
but “follows the people” (Marcus 1995), taking into account the regional 
differences and local specifics of geography, politics, economy, and culture 
in the countries of origin. By doing so, we can also fulfill an important 
prerequisite of transnational research, which is to examine the changes in 
the lives and social positions of people resulting from migration (Nowicka 
and Šerbedžija 2016b, pp. 10-13). In other words: What changes when 
people become migrants? Only with answers to this question can we 
achieve the goal of studying migration as a perspective on society and an 
agent of social change. 

Living transnationally has become normal for most migrants and also 
for non-migrants as migration permeates all of society. On a larger scale, 
everybody could claim to lead a more or less transnational life in consump- 
tion, communication, work, and leisure. However, there are differences 
between migration, mobility, and tourism, and participating in a global 
popular culture is not the same as living a transnational life. Research on 
transnationalism has been criticized for using the concept so broadly that 
it loses its analytical value. Besides, not everything a migrant does or does 
not do is a transnational practice. In the next section, I will focus on four 
characteristics of transnationalism that manifest the concept’s analytical 
value, namely spatiality, temporality, capital, and connectivity/disruption. 

First, regarding the spatial dimension of border regimes and attention 
to the nation state: what makes individual and collective transactions 
transnational is the fact that they cross state borders and thus map out a 
new transnational space. This space has a dynamic and liminal character 
which is constantly updated by economic and social exchanges between 
migrants and non-migrants, by work, communication, and travel. 
Although borders are overcome regularly from this perspective, they are 
still a constitutive element of transnationalism. Nation states have the 
power to regulate territorial border politics and decide who is granted 
access to immigration and who is not (Nieswand 2018). Beyond 
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immigration laws, national border regimes furthermore create constant 
challenges and problems for people on the move, for example through 
import and export laws on goods, citizenship regulations, and passport 
politics. Moreover, once migrants have encountered the nation state in 
crossing the border, they are further “confronted with and engaged in the 
nation building processes of two or more nation-states” (Basch et al. 
1994, p. 22). Beyond the legislative, nation states act on the level of the 
symbolic and negotiate the rights and means not only to immigrate, but 
also to belong. Being granted permission to apply for and acquire citizen- 
ship, residence, and work, to buy property and obtain access to healthcare 
and education, are constant tasks of living transnationally. Locality is thus 
a place and a claim at the same time. Transnationalism is not a counter- 
narrative of nationalism. On the contrary, we need to keep in mind the 
narratives of nationalism in order to understand transnational identity. 
The transnational can serve as a stepping stone for national loyalty, as can 
be seen in the long arm of Recep Tayyip Erdogan, the ultraconservative 
president of the Turkish Republic who has a strong influence on German 
and Austrian Turks and their politics of identity (Faist and Ulbricht 2013). 

Nationalism is more than a political and organizational structure, it is a 
structure of feeling, of experiencing everyday life, and of shaping belong- 
ing. Transnationalism can also be used as a stepping stone to a new every- 
day “banal nationalism” (Billig 1995), as we can see when second- and 
third-generation Turkish migrants in Vienna cultivate a diasporic “Turkish 
taste” in popular culture and aesthetics (Savas 2014) or in the national 
conflicts over the national identities of Turks and Kurds, fought out in 
diaspora media (Keles 2015). Media platforms can also offer a way of 
forming diaspora groups independent from national space (Karner in this 
volume). 

The second dimension of transnationalism is temporal. Transnational 
lives are characterized by the scaling and simultaneity of acting in two dif- 
ferent spheres: speaking two or more languages, buying property and 
building houses, starting businesses, participating in social life, and follow- 
ing political, cultural, and popular trends in more than one place (Erdal 
2020). Social media and new communication technologies help with 
being in two places at the same time. People follow family events over 
Instagram and share important moments like birthdays, weddings, and 
religious ceremonies via video calls. Temporality in transnational lives can 
also mean a social rhythm of movement, like spending the holidays in 
one’s place of origin or temporary return migration after retirement. 
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Third, dealing with multi-locality and simultaneity is a skill. Nowicka 
has shown how migrants make use of their economic, social, and cultural 
capital in order to find their place in more than one society (Nowicka 
2013, 2015). If we consider mobility a resource, that is, an experience 
from which people derive abilities and skills, then we can conceptualize 
these skills as transnational capital that allows social differentiation in mul- 
tiple belongings (Erel 2010; Moret 2018). Remittance can be considered 
a valorization of transnational capital, a currency that senders and receivers 
use in the process of cross-border social positioning (Meyer 2019). As 
with other forms of capital, transnational capital can be converted into 
economic capital, that is financial remittances, and into social capital, that 
is the social status that comes with sending and receiving remittances. 
Patterns of capital conversion follow transnational social conventions and 
scripts. Thus, remitting “is not just about the economy” (Levitt and 
Lamba-Nieves 2011), but it is about the forms, conversions, and currency 
of capital. 

Trying to balance capital and debit, the fourth aspect is the reminder 
that the transnational perspective is directed at connectivity as well as at 
friction and tension (Waldinger 2015). Transnational space is character- 
ized by connections but also by asymmetries and differences (Nowicka 
2020). Waldinger and Nowicka reminded us further that connectivity 
should not be confused with collectivity: being in contact with relatives 
and friends abroad does not necessarily lead to a sense of solidarity. In 
order to avoid romanticizing the idea of community (Joseph 2002), we 
need to soberly examine the various forms, practices, and temporal dura- 
tions of transnational social ties and their transformation. The focus must 
be on the moment, place, relation, or object in which two spheres come 
together and social norms, practices, and dispositions coincide, conflate, 
or collide. Tsing (2005) described these encounters as frictions, a meta- 
phor that helps us examine the transformative effects of transnationality: 
in transnational space, both sides of the encounter change through con- 
tact, they rub off on each other and level out. A new condition emerges 
and produces a distinct liminal social position and quality of belonging, a 
“betwixt and between” (Turner 1964), engaging with the “there” and 
“here.” By directing our research perspective toward this transnational 
position, we can go beyond traditional migration research with its focus 
on adapting and assimilating. Instead, we look at the transformative effects 
that the transnational condition and disposition have on society: how it 
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changes individual practices, values, and ideas, and how it transforms col- 
lectives both in the place of origin and in the place of residence. 

Remittances play a key role in these transformative processes. Our 
interest in this volume is how social ties are reflected and altered in remit- 
tance practices: how some of them become reinforced over time, how 
some of them fade, and how some change their form, meaning, and 
rhythm of exchange. For example, when remittances are sent no longer as 
financial aid, but as a part of Islamic charity, this changes not only the 
amount and frequency in the financial transfers, but also the relationship 
between sender and receiver, their self-image, and their position in society 
(Erdal in this volume, Erdal and Borchgrevink 2017). We propose study- 
ing transnational lives and the production of multiple belongings, prac- 
tices, and dispositions by examining remittances. When we study the 
transformative effects of remittances, we study social change in transna- 
tional society. 


WHAT ARE REMITTANCES? 


Remittances are financial, material, social, knowledge-based, and symbolic 
means of support given by migrants to family, kin, friends, neighbors, and 
associations in their countries of origin. As such, they recognize, maintain, 
and affirm social relationships and connect people despite their physical 
distance. Changing remittance flows can strengthen or weaken social 
effects (Carling 2020). Moreover, remittances represent the purpose and 
goal of migration for senders and receivers, for the prospect of remitting 
can be the incentive for migration aspirations in the first place. To be able 
to care financially for family, to support the community, to invest in a 
house or a business in the community of origin are often the reasons for 
migrating (Carling 2008). The decision to become mobile is thus in most 
cases connected to the hope of financial advancement, access to work, 
prosperity, and security; a decision not made individually, but by families, 
neighborhoods, and villages. It is not only the mobile who profit from this 
advancement, but also those who stay behind, for the gains of mobility are 
shared between the place of destination and origin. 

The transformative effects of these transfers for the countries of origin 
are undisputed: successfully established remittance transfers improve liv- 
ing conditions, provide food, clothing, housing, and transport, and facili- 
tate access to education and health services. They enhance agriculture and 
further technologies for improving crops and water supplies. Technological 
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advancements contribute to the fight against climate change where it is 
needed the most (Musah-Surugu & Anuga and Van Praag in this volume). 
The financial flows can free unbanked households from credit constraints 
and enable the accumulation of capital. Social remittances broaden the 
horizon of non-migrant communities by promoting peacebuilding pro- 
cesses, political participation, democratic rights, and gender equality. 
Collective remittances allow the building of infrastructure like community 
centers and churches, support hometown associations, and connect com- 
munities between the diaspora and the homeland (Odermatt and Bayala 
in this volume). On a macro-level, remittances boost a country’s econ- 
omy, attract investments, and promote economic growth. Access to for- 
eign currencies also stabilizes the national economy. 

The other side of the remittance coin encompasses financial and social 
dependencies between migrants and their communities of origin. When 
the money stream runs dry, the possibilities for social change toward a bet- 
ter life become sparse. Remittances also have the bad reputation of lower- 
ing labor force participation because recipients may be discouraged from 
seeking employment and work (the “moral hazard effect”). Beyond the 
household level, remittance flows substitute state financing and lead to 
privatizing processes, for example in the health and education sector, and 
thus have a neoliberalizing effect on social infrastructure. This is because, 
as the sum of private transfers from abroad rises, state investors see less 
incentive to promote public hospitals, schools, and other educational 
institutions (Orozco 2013, Ströhle & Meyer in this volume). Furthermore, 
remittances sometimes come under scrutiny, for example, being suspected 
of financing crime and terrorism (Horst et al. 2014). 

Remittance money is thus special money and is valued differently from 
other monies (Singh et al. 2012; Thai 2014). At their core, remittance 
transactions are manifestations of social relations: they are expressions of 
solidarity, loyalty, and guilt, they represent measures of support and con- 
trol, and they are accompanied by conflict and cognitive dissonance over 
the question of where and how to spend money. For the senders, remit- 
tance practices represent nostalgic bonds, generosity, and a willingness to 
help, as well as a means of influence and control. Simultaneously, expecta- 
tions that migrants will share their ostensibly better life with those they left 
behind are high and result in social pressure (Lindley 2010). From the 
point of view of the beneficiaries, the money is earmarked with attribu- 
tions of subsistence aid, gratitude, but also interference from outside, even 
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blackmail in cases where the transfers arrive with explicit instructions on 
how the money is to be spent. 

Moreover, opinions on remittances frequently surpass the communities 
involved: where money is sent abroad and not invested locally, migrants 
are accused of freeloading in their place of residence. In the place of ori- 
gin, consumption enabled by money sent from abroad represents, on the 
one hand, freedom of choice and the possibility of expressing individuality, 
while on the other hand, enhanced consumption leads to criticisms of 
materialism and superficiality. Eckstein showed how in Cuba remittance 
money used to carry attributions of conspicuous consumption and of 
political ideologies and would thus be rejected: “we did not fight a revolu- 
tion for Colgate toothpaste,” she quoted an interview partner who 
remembered how he loathed the packages sent from the USA (Eckstein 
2006, p. 147). Rejecting remittances can be an expression of agency and 
resistance and can hinder or redirect social change (Grabowska et al. 2017, 
pp. 125-168). Sometimes, remittances are rejected for practical, emo- 
tional, or aesthetic reasons. Occasionally, migrants as well as non-migrants 
fight change in the community of origin in order to preserve traditions 
and forms of cultural autonomy, what Peggy Levitt called an ossification 
effect (Levitt 2009, p. 1237), and they do so by refusing remittances. 

It is evident that remittances are far more than a sum of money. In her 
seminal work on remitting, Levitt coined the phrase “social remittances” 
in order to capture these multi-dimensional workings. Social remittances 
are “the ideas, behaviours, identities and social capital that flow from 
receiving- to sending-county communities” (Levitt 1998, p. 926). Beyond 
money, remittances encompass objects, foodstuffs, clothing, home fur- 
nishings, furniture, carpets, and tools, but also notions of gender roles, of 
family and childhood, of climate protection and recycling, health and care, 
democracy and freedom, but also nationalism and fundamentalism, imita- 
tion of materialism and consumption in Western regions, and many other 
issues. Remitting thus goes hand in hand with the transfer of values, 
norms, narratives, practices, identities, and social relationships (Boccagni 
and Decimo 2013; Levitt and Lamba-Nieves 2011; Nowicka and 
Šerbedžija 2016a; Vari-Lavoisier 2020). 

This broadening of the concept of remittances from financial transfers 
to social exchange has opened up a multitude of aspects in the transna- 
tional fields. The focus on symbolic representations and social relations 
between migrants and non-migrants has contributed to the study of remit- 
tances as social practice and opened up the dimension of transformation in 
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the sending and receiving societies. Foregrounding the social in remitting 
allows for embedding exchange in local contexts as well as in historical and 
geopolitical dynamics. Lacroix suggested juxtaposing the circulation of 
people and money with the circulation of objects and practices in order to 
better understand “how objects and subjects, structures and agents, 
although ontologically distinct, maintain a reciprocal relation of co- 
production” (Lacroix 2014, p. 658), or more precisely: the coproduction 
of a transnational field. 

Remittances have a material dimension and, as such, they work as 
bridges in transnational aesthetics: they frame objects as souvenirs, as 
place-holders for relationships, and as symbols of otherness, as Gökhan 
Mura and Claudius Ströhle show in their analyses of mutable mobiles 
(Nowicka and Šerbedžija 2016b, pp. 13-16) and the industrial other. 
These concepts describe objects that transform while being transferred. 
Mura reveals how an everyday object like soap changes into an industrial 
exotic, holding and reproducing the promises of migration as an improve- 
ment of life, when remitted from Germany to Turkey in the 1960s. Taking 
their materiality as a starting point of his analysis, Ströhle looks into the 
potential of affordance theory in remittance research. Remitted objects 
have a history which is inscribed in the material but also in the ways they 
are handled and are therefore embodied in migrant and non-migrant 
users. The transformative effect of remittances is particularly obvious in 
their materiality: housing landscapes expand in size and style (Boccagni 
and Erdal 2020; Erdal 2012; Lopez 2015; see also the visual examples 
offered by Biirkle in this volume), households modernize, transport 
becomes possible, technologies like solar energy allow for new leisure pas- 
times and electronic entertainment, but also for new ways of access to 
education (Bailey in this volume). 

However, we need to be careful that the focus on the social and the 
material in remittances does not overlay the fundamental economic 
inequality in which they are embedded and from which they gain their 
symbolic significance (otherwise we will slip into the developmental 
approach to remitting). What makes remittances “more than money” is 
the “embodied symbolism and its meaning for the community of users” 
(Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou 2017, p. 4), embedded in global asymme- 
tries. These asymmetries constitute the essence of remittances and distin- 
guish gift-giving or financial transactions from remittance transactions. 
Moreover, the social and the economic in remitting practices cannot be 
regarded separately because it is the simultaneity of economic, social, 
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symbolic, and relational effects that lies at the core of remittance transfers. 
The starting point, however, is the situation of global economic inequali- 
ties, their history, and their consequences in reproducing neocolonial 
power relations (Rupnow and Ströhle & Meyer in this volume). 
Remittances bridge the “divides of global inequality” (Carling 2014, p. 
218) and project this divide onto intimate personal relationships. Looking 
at remittance flows today, it soon becomes obvious that they usually fol- 
low the historic formation of a powerful European center with a periphery 
of poverty. In other words: remittances affirm and perpetuate colonial 
structures between the “West and the Rest” (Hall 1992). Focusing on 
development contexts and the idea of empowering developing regions 
through remittances contributes to and reinforces neocolonial structures 
and dependencies. However, remittance directions are not given and here, 
the historical perspective is illuminating. Steidl (in this volume) demon- 
strates the impact of remittances from America on the economy of the 
Habsburg Empire. It is therefore a seminal task in remittance research to 
uncover how remittances are interwoven into historic power constella- 
tions and contribute to reaffirming and reproducing neocolonial relations 
and global inequality. Bönisch-Brednich (in this volume) shows how aca- 
demic economies, with their Eurocentrism in knowledge production, with 
English as their lingua franca, and with publishing houses located mainly 
in Europe and North America, echo remittance trajectories. 

The relationship between the economic, the social, and the political in 
the transnational field can be grasped by taking into account the forms of 
capital remittances generate. Economic capital interacts with cultural and 
symbolic capital in the social field and generates transnational capital. 
Financial transactions convey material outcomes as well as symbolic and 
emotional significance. Ika Vari-Lavoisier (2016) shows how economic 
power increases the influence of Senegalese diaspora communities in 
France and the USA. The presidential election in Senegal in 2012 was 
decided in Paris and New York rather than in Dakar. Political scientists 
have explored the same line of research and shown how financial transfers 
influence political agendas. With economic support from abroad, for 
example, clientelism becomes costly because, through remittances, voters 
are more independent from corruption and clientelistic arrangements 
(Pfutze 2014, p. 306; Pfutze 2012). This can also influence their voting 
behavior and decrease interest in political participation (Tertytchnaya 
et al. 2018). 
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Remitting is aligned with global economics, national politics, and social 
discourse. As such, it is “a social practice, not just an individual’s choice” 
(Page and Mercer 2012, p. 4; Mahmud 2021). Carling described the 
complexities of remittance transfers as diverse and compound transactions 
with material, emotional, and relational elements (Carling 2014, p. 219). 
A social theory of remittances is needed in order to achieve a relational 
interpretation that combines individual priorities with social norms and 
collective expectations in the fundamentally asymmetrical transnational 
field: it is not just geographical distance, but the distance between an 
assumed center and periphery that needs to be compensated in transna- 
tional mother-, father-, and childhood, when physical absence is balanced 
with financial and material presence. The temporal dimension is not just 
the time spent away from family, but also the time and efforts spent on 
adapting to another environment and culture. The remittance decay 
hypothesis assumes that migrants remit less the longer they stay abroad, 
but it is not only the time but also the quality of social inclusion that influ- 
ences the amount of money sent to the place that migrants used to call 
home. Remittance decline and growth are multilayered (Meyer 2020). 
The nation state and its immigration policy influence this quality of social 
inclusion, as Hasan Mahmud (in this volume) shows in his comparison of 
Bangladeshis’ remittance practices in Japan and the USA. The possibility 
to settle permanently and reunify with one’s family lowers remittances 
considerably. 

Examining the characteristics of remittance exchange, we need to ask: 
What makes a social and economic transaction a remittance transaction? 
For an answer, we must not reduce remittance relations to their context of 
migration but rather examine the structural impact in the context of 
migration. The difference between a gift from abroad and material remit- 
tances, between financial support between families and remittance money, 
and between caregiving in the family and as a remittance practice 
(Krzyzowski and Mucha 2014) lies in global inequalities and how they 
effect and entangle personal, discursive, and structural relations. In short: 
how they determine the social scripts and positions of remitting. 
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FROM Ways OF BEING AND BELONGING TO BECOMING: 
REMITTANCE SCRIPTS AND MIGRANT SUBJECTIVITY 


Remittances negotiate, adjust, and compensate for inequality and differ- 
ence. At the same time, they cannot equalize disparities, and they negoti- 
ate different values: economic stability, health, education, consumption, 
absence, loneliness, pressure, and care are all parts of the composite trans- 
action that is asymmetrical in its very nature. What does it take to negoti- 
ate these asymmetries in social relations? 


Ways of Being and Belonging: Remittance Scripts 
and Social Positioning 


Remittances represent “unceasing relational work” revealing efforts of 
“establishing, transforming, and sometimes terminating interpersonal 
relations” (Zelizer 2014, p. 4). In order to accomplish this task, they need 
to take a form that holds a winning prospect in the struggle for recogni- 
tion (Honneth 1995) for senders and receivers as well as the respective 
communities. Jorgen Carling introduced the concept of remittance scripts 
to describe the types of negotiation that take place in remittance contexts. 
Scripts are “structures of expectations for specific types of situations, which 
facilitate social interaction” and thus provide patterns of motivation, 
expectation, and communication (Carling 2014, pp. 220-221). 

As such, they produce social positions, that is, the role we play in soci- 
ety and the social status derived from this role. Social positioning is shaped 
through economic, social, and transnational capital (Bourdieu 2006) and 
practiced in remittance transactions (Carling 2014, pp. 246-247; Isaakyan 
and Triandafyllidou 2017, p. 5). Especially asymmetrical relations benefit 
from scripted practices and communication because they can reconcile 
reverse social positions and promise recognition and acceptance in a 
potentially strained and intricate situation. Looking at the motivations and 
meanings of remittances, their asymmetrical natures again show that 
motives like help, support, allowance, donation, control, and compensa- 
tion all imply an unequal status between the actors ofthe remittance trans- 
action. While it is undisputed that remittances indicate multiple belongings, 
it is also clear that these practices of transnational participation come with 
very different portents and variant meanings. Supporting a religious com- 
munity is an expression of membership and a way of belonging, whereas 
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sending money home to buy food and medicine for parents and siblings is 
a way of being. 

Carling described remittance scripts which help to facilitate and com- 
municate economic transactions as social transactions and to produce a 
social position distinct from the transnational social field. Financial pay- 
ments can be sent and received for providing care for migrants’ children or 
elderly relatives, looking after property and businesses, or overseeing 
building projects. In theory, as Carling spelled out, this could be a bal- 
anced exchange: work for money. In the transnational relationship, how- 
ever, this money is not just a salary payment, it is compensation for physical 
absence, and it produces the position of the migrant employer and the 
non-migrant employee. The authorization script generates the role of a 
middleman when remittances are sent to a person who does not keep the 
money but is responsible for distributing it and overseeing its purpose. His 
function as a broker is a key position in the migration context. The allow- 
ance script is based on the role of the usually male breadwinner in transna- 
tional families. Obligation and entitlement produce the positions of the 
deserving ones (those being taken care of) whereas when remittances fail 
to materialize, disappointed non-migrants feel like they do not or no lon- 
ger deserve this kind of transnational care. Carling gave an example in 
which a disappointed man lists all his relatives abroad but then complains: 
“But none of them help, man! They never sent anything” (Carling 2008, 
p. 1462). The script of sacrifice also holds a distinctly transnational moral 
subtext by implying that migrants have to endure all kinds of forgoing and 
sacrifice in order to take the position of the giver and caretaker. The pres- 
sure involved in such transnational relations is described in the script of 
help. The logic of help remittances assigns a moral virtue to the sender as 
benefactor while the recipient is subjected to a passive role, although 
empowered with money. The script of investment provides the social posi- 
tion of a generous benefactor or greedy businessman. 

The special value of remittances is derived from the context of migra- 
tion. At first glance, remittances scripted with investment seem to reverse 
the one-sided direction of global economics: migrants can make it abroad. 
Examined more closely, transnational transfers only reaffirm the divide 
between immigrant and emigrant countries. Remittance scripts are funda- 
mentally structured by asymmetries (e.g., compensation, authorization, 
donation, allowance, investment, obligation, and entitlement). This is 
what makes the money special: it carries the notion of sacrifice, risk, brav- 
ery, endurance, success, hope, solidarity, gratitude, and humility. On top 
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of financial support, as an expression of being connected to the transna- 
tional community, it produces the social position of the loyal provider, the 
ostentatious spender, the revolutionary, the dreamer, and the loser (Thai 
2014), the caretaker and those being taken care of, the modernizer and 
the traditionalist, the globalist and the local expert, the broker and mid- 
dleman, the healer and the patient, the absent parent/child and the 
responsible, caring parent/child, the altruist and the hedonist, the land- 
lord and the tenant, the boss and the worker, the compatriots and those 
who left without looking back. Remittances are mostly success stories gen- 
erating the role of heroes and victims, but also fools and villains. And there 
are other stories worth listening to when remittance practices break with 
conventional social systems and challenge hierarchies, for example in gen- 
der roles, when women become the head of the household and keepers of 
monies sent (e.g., Taylor et al. 2006), or when young people support 
parents and grandparents from abroad and decree their elders’ actions 
(Richman 2005). Remittance hierarchies can instigate change by challeng- 
ing the social order, but they can also bring conflict when the remittance- 
induced social positions clash with intrinsic ones. 


Becoming: Remittances and the Production 
of Migrant Subjectivity 


Remittance scripts help us understand the ways of being and belonging in 
the communicative acts of giving and receiving. They show patterns of 
meaning in actual practices as well as in claims of memberships and social 
positioning. In order to understand the inner needs and constraints char- 
acterizing migrant identity in the context of remittances, we can examine 
remittance scripts and social positioning through an analysis of identity 
formation as migrant subjectivity. To begin with, a remittance script often 
involves the discursive subject of the “ideal migrant” as an industrious, 
diligent, and loyal individual living and working in the Global North but 
keeping up meaningful relations to his or her community of origin in the 
Global South. He or she is part of a diaspora which differs from the 
migrant population in the financial and emotional commitment to the 
homeland embedded in a context of development (Page and Mercer 
2012, p. 2). At the receiving end, family and household members are 
expected to be grateful and, with the money, accept the earmarking of 
development and aid, meaning they are supposed to spend the money on 
modest daily provisions, education, and health, and not to consume 
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conspicuously. They are also expected to join efforts of development, 
build “better” houses, pursue an education, and accommodate the trans- 
national vision of home expressed by the migrants. 

Although the empirical reality of migrants often differs, subjectivity in 
the context of migration is governed by the positionality of free and suc- 
cessful agents making the best of their human capital, by exploited work- 
ers and passive victims (Deshingkar 2019), and by their either grateful or 
worried family and kin. These roles are distributed by regimes of mobility 
that recognize that mobility is stratified by status and rights, by the inter- 
section of gender, class, and race, and by an imaginary of the destination 
parading migration as a promise for a better life (Glick Schiller and Salazar 
2013; Van Hear 2014). 

Remittances offer a way of negotiating the migration regime by pro- 
ducing a specific subject position. For example, many migrants have to 
take work in fields other than what they were qualified or trained for, like 
domestic, factory, or construction work, and they balance their experience 
of selling short their training by economic and social remittances. 
Supporting schools and education facilities at home often compensates 
the downward mobility of migrants, who can reestablish their position as 
educated and intellectual individuals by remitting toward educational 
causes (Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou 2017, p. 14; Parrefias 2015). The 
pressure of success is immense in migrant biographies: migrants feel an 
inner need to make up for the loss of social status and experiences of exclu- 
sion and discrimination in their host society; they feel the pressure of sup- 
porting their home and diaspora communities as well as perhaps a newly 
discovered solidarity and sense of patriotism triggered by conflict, war, or 
economic crises in their place of origin (see Alluri in this volume). By 
remitting, they can regain their lost status as skilled professionals, restore 
their social status in their communities, and make up for their absence in 
times of need. 

Against this background, we can read remitting as a social practice in 
which migrant subjectivity is negotiated between normative expectations 
and individual needs. The making of the migrant follows a path of indi- 
vidual will, agency, and skills, collective expectations and moral obliga- 
tions, legislative constraints in the host society, organizational structures, 
and discursive patterns, in short: “the interplay of migrant regimes and 
migrant subjectivities” (Collins 2021, p. 3). Awumbila et al. (2019) dem- 
onstrated how Ghanaian future migrants are molded into subservient 
domestic workers even before they leave their village: they are taught to 
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dress appropriately, to say “please” and “thank you,” and to use terms of 
respect like calling their employers Mummy and Daddy. Females from 
Indonesia receive a “resilience training” before their departure that is sup- 
posed to foster a strong mind, professional attitudes, and self-esteem, and 
to shape the future migrant workers into “supermaids” (Chee 2020). 
Cabalquinto and Wood-Bradley (2020) further referred to the role of 
media technologies and their affective impact on users. Migrant subjectiv- 
ity is also constructed by devices, strategies, and digital practices of con- 
nectivity services, enabling migrants to remit and keep in touch with their 
families and places of origin. 

The production of migrant subjectivity is thus multifaceted: it is shaped 
by recruiters and employers, NGOs and state agencies, media platforms, 
and marketplaces. Migration regimes in the destination countries, that is, 
the national immigration programs, remittance conditions, the legal status 
of immigrants, and political and societal discourses on migration, all con- 
tribute to turning people into migrants. Their appeals (Anrufung) and 
requirements blend with migrants’ senses of duty and inner needs of soli- 
darity and loyalty and thus produce the obliging, disciplinary, and regula- 
tory techniques of migrant governance. Because transnational governance 
is not connected to one nation state, its history, laws, and constitution 
(Nowicka 2019, pp. 28-31), it operates by internalizing demands of flex- 
ibility, self-responsibility, and self-initiative. This process of neoliberaliza- 
tion can be scaled from the level of migrant subjectivity to development 
organizations and state governance. 

Migrant subjectivity is moreover gendered, classed, age-specific, and 
ethnicized and/or racialized, and therefore requires an intersectional 
approach. Nowicka showed how the ethos of hard work and diligence 
became a Polish quality in the context of Polish migration to the UK 
(2020, p. 9), whereas the aptitude of female caregivers became linked to 
their ethnic (often Asian) background as well as their gender (e.g., 
Miyawaki 2015). Remittances produce a gendered neoliberal governmen- 
tality in the hierarchy of the productive and highly valorized male migrant 
and the less valued non-migrant woman (Kunz 2011). Among the most 
desired qualities in the discursive position of “the good migrant” are pro- 
ductivity, a willingness to work, diligence, and loyalty. All these qualities 
can be produced and demonstrated through remittances, and vice versa: 
remittance practices produce and demonstrate a work ethos, the subject 
position of the migrant hero with a successful life abroad, and loyalty 
toward the community at home. 
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CONCLUSION 


Remittance practices are a key element of migrant subjectivity because 
they are a manifestation of “having made it abroad”: from the decision 
whether to send money, how much, how often, and to whom, to com- 
municating a purpose—all these acts contribute to a social positioning and 
subjectivity of migrants (regardless of their actual success or failure in the 
place of residence). On the other end of the transaction, remittances also 
produce the position of virtuous and deserving non-migrants, who accept 
checks, reciprocate with gratitude, and thus maintain the connectivity of 
transnational networks. Interpreted in this light, remittances become a 
governmental technique that creates subjectivity by finding and attuning 
the migrant within the transnational social field. 

All of this is not to say that actual people only “do stuff” in order to 
become somebody, just as scripts are not a social contract and do not 
entail instructions regulating behaviors and outcomes (Carling 2014, 
p. 222). Recipients may refuse to express gratitude in order to level out 
the asymmetry of the social relationship and prefer social distance in order 
to avoid shame (Carling 2014, p. 247). They may prove to be moral haz- 
ardeurs, accepting the money and support but not fulfilling their end of 
the bargain, instead ignoring the obligation to reciprocate through appre- 
ciation and humbleness. They may dodge developmental projects and 
stick to traditional ways of dwelling. The effects of remittance practices on 
migrant subjects are manifold, diverse, and sometimes unexpectedly irri- 
tating. For a concise analysis of the subjectivity of remittance sender and 
receiver, we return to the key question of what changes when people 
become migrants. Obviously, one finds care relations, gift-giving, and 
financial support in non-transnational families: What are the social hierar- 
chies there? People give money to relatives, pay for healthcare for parents 
and children, finance education, and support livelihoods outside the 
migration context. This is why the transnational perspective is so impor- 
tant: it helps us not to reduce people to their migrant positionalities, but 
explain what is particular about being a migrant in specific local and trans- 
national conditions. What turns gifts, help, allowances, and donations into 
remittances? Again, we are pointed toward the asymmetries in remittance 
relationships. Remittances are a way of attuning oneself to the structural 
inequality of the global world, of overcoming injustice, and, at the same 
time, of reproducing the very same dependency between center and 
periphery, Global North and Global South, migrant and non-migrant. 
Still, by becoming a caregiver, an investor, or something similar, remitting 
is a way of dealing with inequality, with absence, with nostalgia, and with 
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homesickness. It is a position of agency in an environment where many 
migrants have few means of changing anything. 

In their analysis of ways of being and belonging, Levitt and Glick 
Schiller conceptualized the appeals and expectations of the transnational 
social field as a kind of citizenship (2004, pp. 1024-1026). We can under- 
stand the process of becoming in its legal, cultural, social, and moral 
dimensions as an acquisition of transnational citizenship with rights and 
duties specific to migrants. Remittances are an expression of participating 
and engaging with rights (to work, to buy property, etc.) and duties (to 
take responsibility, to care for family in places of origin and residence). 
They allow individuals to turn their ways of being and belonging into 
transnationally meaningful ways of becoming. In transnational society, 
they can be seen as allocating social positions, and governing the migrant 
self through economics, laws, and politics of belonging. When we study 
migration as part of society, we need to identify the specific practices of 
identity formation in the context of migration. Remittances as social prac- 
tices are certainly one of these. 
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permitted use, you will need to obtain permission directly from the copy- 
right holder. 


PART I 


Historical Perspectives in Remittance 
Research 


Historical perspectives in remittance research are rare but indispensable if 
one wants to examine transformative effects in transnational society. It 
seems almost banal to say: Social change can only be studied with historic 
depth in the analysis. The role of remittances is wide-ranging in the con- 
text of social transformation. Lopez described with regard to Mexico in 
the 1920s how a remitted watch changed not only the social status of the 
recipient but also the perception of timeliness in a rural area which had 
previously run according to natural time like the rise of the sun. Daily 
routines, work-life, self-image, and the landscape were affected: Sewing 
machines and technological tools changed the pace in production, and 
remitted overalls transformed the perception of workers and work. Finally, 
the automobile bought with money sent from the USA completely 
changed the Mexican remittance landscape: Streets and highways were 
built and remote areas could now be reached by car (Lopez 2015, 
pp. 14-17). 

Hence, if we wish to describe “present” transnationalism, we need to 
investigate “past” transnationalism, perhaps even transnationalism before 
nations. Historically, space has been constituted not only through national 
borders but also through religion, language, values, and tradition as well 
as the density of communication. Transnational networks in the early 
modern period were elite trading communities, like the ones in Venice and 
Genoa and the Hanseatic League, religious networks like the Jesuit Order, 
or academic circles like the one surrounding John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670) (Krieger 2004). Likewise, transnational networks 
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broadened with political changes: The revolutions of 1789 (Pestel 2017) 
and 1848 (Weyland 2009) were accompanied by displacement and migra- 
tion movements. Out of these expatriate communities emerged a transna- 
tional network of political exile. 

By comparison, we quickly see that transnationalism today is distinct 
with regard to the large number of people on the move, the regularity and 
instantaneity of their communication, and the resulting simultaneity of 
being “here” and “there” (Portes et al. 1999, p. 224). Glick Schiller noted 
a structural difference between migration in the nineteenth to early twen- 
tieth centuries and today: As it was more difficult and expensive to keep in 
touch with their places of origin, earlier migrants tended to locate them- 
selves economically, socially, and culturally more intensely in their place of 
destination. By contrast, today’s migrants lead their lives transnationally 
and connect their places of residence and origin through a tight and lively 
network of communication and exchange (Glick Schiller 2014, 
pp. 162-163). Whereas in historic migration, economic success and social 
recognition depended on a rapid process of integration into the main- 
stream host society, today’s migrant actors rely on cross-border networks 
and draw social capital from transnational ties (Portes et al. 1999, p. 226). 

However, despite the underdeveloped technologies and means of com- 
munication, historic transnational communities remained in contact with 
their homelands: They visited periodically, many migrants returned, and of 
course, they sent remittances via letters, banks, and so-called pocket remit- 
tances, meaning cash or bank drafts which were carried by travelers and 
visitors. Thereby, long distances fostered cross-border projections, senti- 
ments, and dual strategies, as Madeline Hsu highlighted in her historical 
analysis of Chinese migration to the USA: Even after the gold mines in 
California dried up, the migrant workers stayed, found new jobs, and sent 
remittances, mirroring their dreams of gold as well as of home (Hsu 
2002). In her chapter in this volume, Annemarie Steidl shows how remit- 
tances from the USA to the Habsburg Empire between 1890 and the 
1930s were considerable in number and far-reaching in their effects. Not 
only the amount of remittances sketched in her chapter are enlightening, 
but also the direction of the money flows. Likewise, Magee and Thompson 
(2006) demonstrated how Europe was the recipient rather than the sender 
of remittances in their analysis of the funds sent from the USA to the UK 
between 1875 and 1913. 

In this section, European states are portrayed as both sending and 
receiving countries, a perspective that reminds us of the fact that 
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remittance networks are dynamic, and the contemporary configuration as 
a one-way street from the Global North to the Global South is not a given. 
Dirk Rupnow shows in his analysis of Austrian social science research on 
migration and remittances from the 1970s that the Eurocentric and neo- 
colonial paradigm shaped not only research perspectives but also public 
discourse. He brings to mind that remittance research needs a sound post- 
colonial basis if we wish to transcend the migration-development nexus. 

Furthermore, a comparative perspective is worthwhile with regard to 
historic and contemporary remittance politics. In his chapter, Aleksandar 
Miletić investigates monarchist and socialist Yugoslav state programs and 
their attempts to channel remittances into public projects. However, the 
great transformation the state officials had hoped for never materialized. 
The policymakers’ conception of remittances as a disposable public 
resource represents a fundamental misunderstanding of remittance capital. 
Remittance management today can learn from such historic blunders in 
utilizing and administering remittances. 

Finally, this opening section paves the way for studying the transforma- 
tive effects of remittances by focusing on changing remittance practices, 
scripts, and the development of diasporic networks. Ivana Baji¢- Hajdukovié 
and Sara Bernard apply this comparative perspective to socialist and con- 
temporary Serbia and relate changing remittance practices to remittance 
scripts: Post-1990 migrants who originated from urban parts of Serbia 
remit much less than the generations before them and, indeed, their fami- 
lies do not even expect them to do so. Moreover, if remittances are sent 
on an irregular basis, they are perceived as gifts rather than as financial aid 
and are not spent on everyday expenses. Receiving money from one’s chil- 
dren is inacceptable for today’s middle-class urban parents, whereas it was 
common practice to use money sent by “guest workers” on temporary 
work in Germany in the 1970s and 1980s. Thus, the changing remittance 
script is here related to social class and identity politics. Marie Karner ana- 
lyzes how diasporic remittances shape landscapes by focusing on a village 
in Lebanon. She shows that diaspora communities have become more 
accessible and important due to new media, increased mobility, and con- 
tinuous remittance flows. They have also become more complex and 
wider-ranging than the two-dimensional structures of origin and destina- 
tion that were characteristic of historic migration. The historical perspec- 
tive laid out in this section helps us to identify and understand these 
processes of social transformation in remitting and in constituting dia- 
sporic communities. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Postcolonialism, Transnationalism, 
and Remittances: New Perspectives 
on “Guest Worker” Research in Austria 


Dirk Rupnow 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter explores the so-called discovery of immigration (Berlinghoff 
2013) during the 1970s—“after the boom”—and the emergence of socio- 
scientific research on so-called guest workers, focusing especially on the 
role of remittances in this context. The aim is to apply the perspectives of 
transnationalism and postcolonialism to early migration and remittance 
research in Austria. 

The early 1970s were a phase of profound changes in several social 
spheres in Austria, including migration and diversity. After recruitment 
agreements were signed with Turkey (1964) and Yugoslavia (1966), 
between 10,000 and 20,000 people came to Austria per year; at the begin- 
ning of the 1970s, the number rose to between 25,000 and 40,000. At its 
peak in 1973, about a quarter of a million people from abroad worked in 
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the country, constituting 10 percent of employees nationwide (Biffl 1986, 
p. 40). Approximately 80 percent of these were from Yugoslavia and about 
12 percent from Turkey. The demand was caused by a rapidly growing 
economy, which was no longer able to cover its demand for labor domesti- 
cally. The unions, which tended to reject the opening of the Austrian job 
market, though unable to completely ignore the demands of the economy, 
arranged that in the admission of contingents of foreign workers a very 
restrictive regime for “guest work,” including preferential treatment of 
nationals and a principle of rotation, was introduced (Matuschek 1985, 
pp. 159-198; Wollner 2007, pp. 213-225). Domestic workers were thus 
given preference over foreign workers in the labor market, while the 
“guest workers” regularly had to return home and be replaced. 


WHEN AUSTRIA DISCOVERED IMMIGRATION 


Corresponding to the changing labor market and its policies in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, public debates about the employment of foreign- 
ers and its social consequences increased and took on a negative tone. In 
March 1974, the oil crisis and the deceleration of economic growth were 
used as an argument to reduce tourist employment and block guest worker 
employment to the level of October 1973. This paralleled the recruitment 
stop in the Federal Republic of Germany, which had already been enacted 
in November 1973. While in Austria, a quarter of the foreign work force 
had their residence and work permits withdrawn, residence and chain 
migration nevertheless frequently continued, with family reunification 
increasing as an unintended side effect. During this peak and the subse- 
quent reduction of immigration, an intense social-scientific research activ- 
ity emerged that focused on the societal consequences of foreign workers’ 
employment. The vast majority of the published articles focused on the 
costs and benefits of labor migration as well as on integration processes. 
With regard to the Federal Republic, Czarina Wilpert at an early stage 
labeled the second half of the 1970s—after a first phase of recruitment 
until 1973—as a phase of debates on infrastructure and research oriented 
toward social problems (Wilpert 1984, p. 306). This era can also be viewed 
as the “discovery of immigration” (Berlinghoff 2013). 

The social partners (the Economic Chamber, the Workers’ Chamber, 
the Federation of Austrian Industries, and the Trade Union Federation), 
the essential agents in the field of foreign workers’ employment in Austria, 
founded the “Task Force for Economic and Sociological Studies” in 
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1971 in order to “cultivate timely and substantiated knowledge on the 
essential difficulties emerging in foreign workers’ employment and to pro- 
pose appropriate actions” (Arbeitskreis 1973, p. 8).' Initially, four studies 
were conducted, focusing on the attitude of Austrians toward the guest 
workers, on the experiences and opinions of Austrians in residential areas 
with a large proportion of guest workers, on the problems and experiences 
of Austrian industrial enterprises with guest workers, and on the process of 
integration of guest workers in Austria. The main results were published 
in one volume in 1973. 

It is striking that the publication stated right at the beginning that not 
only the short- and long-term aims of the recruitment countries, but also 
of the foreign work force themselves and the sending countries would be 
considered. There were also frequent references to the fundamental mean- 
ing of human rights in this context. The set of aims included the follow- 
ing: along with economic questions (“balance of supply and demand on 
the job market” and “increase of business efficiency”), we find not only 
the social interests of the Austrian population (“securing advantages for 
Austrians, for example, through relative social advancement, new supervi- 
sory roles, as well as the prevention of disadvantages, for example through 
competition”) and the “prevention of social tensions as one of the biggest 
threats and a potential matter of expense of the use of guest workers,” but 
also the “integration of guest workers into the Austrian population” as 
well as ultimately the “betterment of guest workers as an immediate 
humanitarian aim”—not to mention their economic integration as con- 
sumers and the improvement of international relations with the countries 
of origin (Arbeitskreis 1973, pp. 8-9). 

Integration was here seen as the “effect of a long-lasting process of 
assimilation,” which was seen to “develop to varying degrees”: “The larg- 
est degree of integration is complete absorption into the nationality of the 
host country.” At this point, it was also acknowledged that integration 
occurs not only in one direction: “Through contact with the incomers, the 
people of the host country also experience an assimilation towards them, 
albeit to a lesser degree.” Only for a very small part of the “guest work- 
ers,” however, was a full-scale integration deemed desirable. The task 
force’s inquiry showed that merely 5 percent of Austrians favored a “per- 
manent inclusion of guest workers into the domestic population,” whereas 
90 percent strongly rejected this. Even the City of Vienna only saw an 
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approval rate of 10 percent, although “a large-scale historic process of 
integration still remains present in local memory” (Arbeitskreis 
1973, p. 93). 

Though in a vague and covert way, the latter is most likely a reference 
to the large migration movements that occurred in the late phase of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. At the time, hundreds of thousands of people from 
the Bohemian lands, the Hungarian part of the monarchy, the Austrian 
hereditary lands, Galicia, the Bukovina, and Dalmatia came to the capital 
and residential city of Vienna. This indeed became a central historical 
point of reference for labor migration in the Second Republic, including 
the proverbial reference to Slavic names in the Viennese telephone book— 
which also stood for successful integration and normalization after a few 
generations (see also Hofstetter 1973, p. 59). This is represented in the 
iconic Kolaric poster campaign in the Viennese dialect: “I haaß Kolaric, du 
haaßt Kolaric, warum sogns’ zu dir Tschusch?” (My name is Kolaric, your 
name is Kolaric, why do they call you Tschusch? “Tschusch” is a pejorative 
term for foreigners, especially people of Southeastern European origin.) 
The poster was designed in 1973 by the Lintas agency on behalf of the 
Aktion Mitmensch of the Austrian advertising industry (see also Fischer 
2008, pp. 327-353; Hemetek 2000) (see Fig. 2.1). 

With its—from today’s perspective—rather problematic imagery, this 
campaign can be read as a plea for humanity and equality at the height of 
the employment of “guest workers” and the increasingly controversial dis- 
course that accompanied it. In fact, it emerged as a trivial effort of improv- 
ing the image of advertisement generally; the content was thus actually 
interchangeable, but the choice of subject here was simultaneously quite 
significant. Meanwhile, in Germany there was a dominance of references 
to the history of colonialism and slavery—partly by circumvention, partly 
by explicit inclusion of the recent Nazi past (see also Geiselberger 1972, 
pp. 9-13; Klee 1971; Meinhof 1995, pp. 97-107). 

The study assessed prejudices toward foreign workers from Turkey and 
Yugoslavia as harmless. It is significant, however, that these workers were 
regarded as “primitive, dirty, clumsy and unreliable as well as overall cul- 
turally strange” (Arbeitskreis 1973, p. 81). There was here already some 
sense of the threat that with the increasing integration of “guest workers” 
and especially their social advancement, prejudices would also increase 
(Hahn and Stöger 2014, pp. 32-33). For that reason, a “general atmo- 
sphere of tolerance, humanity and a continuing emphasis on the advan- 
tages of the use of guest workers” was called for in order to avoid an 
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| haaB Kolaric 
du haaßt Kolaric 
Daum sogns zu dir Tschusch? 


Am wener marimen oeren an E 


Fig. 2.1 The Kolaric poster campaign, 1973. Reproduced with kind permission 
of the Initiative Minderheiten Austria 


escalation of social tensions. In this context, a crucial role was attributed 
particularly to the mass media, cultural institutions, the education system, 
and “the big organizations.” Following the right-wing populist 
“Schwarzenbach-Initiative” against “Uberfremdung” (hyperxenesis) in 
Switzerland in 1970, a “systematic agitation against foreigners” was (at 
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that time) seen as unlikely in Austria (Arbeitskreis 1973, p. 88). At the 
same time, the study held that there was a “threshhold of hyperxenesis,” 
which in small towns lay at 20 percent and in larger towns at 30 percent, 
respectively (Arbeitskreis 1973, pp. 89-92). However, it was also stated 
that there were no absolute critical limits: “Tensions do not simply arise 
from the existence of guest workers, they must have causes—either actual 
conflicts of interest or factitious prejudices. Such causes may already take 
effect in residential areas with a relatively low density, presumably in areas 
with a number of guest workers of about ten per cent” (Arbeitskreis 
1973, p. 92). 

A proportion of 10 percent of foreign employees was seen as the crucial 
threshold “at which social problems apparently arise”: “In the long run, 
the economic benefits of foreign workers’ employment for the host coun- 
try decline, while simultaneously political and social considerations gain in 
importance” (Butschek and Walterskirchen 1974, pp. 214, 224). The 
“Schwarzenbach-Initiative” in Switzerland also aimed at curtailing the 
proportion of foreign workers at 10 percent. In general, however, the 
necessity and benefit of foreign workers were not called into question (see 
also Hofstetter 1973). 

Costs and benefits were henceforth repeatedly weighed up against each 
other, which resulted in the issue of foreign workers moving from the 
economic sphere to domestic and social politics. In this context, the ques- 
tion was raised whether it even still made sense to maintain businesses with 
a proportion of foreign workers exceeding 80 percent: “Would it not be 
more reasonable to move such enterprises to foreign countries?” 
(Hofstetter 1973, p. 59). In light of the neoliberally motivated relocation 
of production to newly industrialized countries that has genuinely occurred 
in recent decades, this was a remarkable proposal by an Austrian union 
official. This was, after all, the time when the demand for “integration 
before new immigration” came up, which was upheld throughout the 
1990s and into the present day: “Still, the number of foreign workers can- 
not and must not go sky high. Obviously, the development of our infra- 
structure has not kept pace with the expansion of the population through 
foreigners. Thus, our next aim must be to provide the appropriate condi- 
tions for the number of foreigners that we already employ” (Hofstetter 
1973, p. 59). 

The studies went on to outline three problem scenarios that were to be 
prevented in the future: the “ghetto problem” (the formation of a segre- 
gated subgroup), the “pogrom problem” (the development of aggressive 
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tendencies toward foreigners and the radicalization of the majority popu- 
lation), and the “proletarianization problem” (the modification of culture 
and society due to the successful assimilation of the foreign workers, but 
also their “confinement to lower social classes”) (Gehmacher 1972, p. 14). 
These problems were also identified and formulated in the study 
“Möglichkeiten und Grenzen des Einsatzes ausländischer Arbeitskräfte” 
(Opportunities and Limitations in the Use of Foreign Workers) of the 
Beirat für Wirtschafts- und Sozialfragen (Advisory Board for Economic 
and Social Questions), a kind of early think tank of the Austrian social 
partners. To avoid crisis scenarios, two preemptive strategies were pro- 
posed to reduce social tensions, namely either the integration of the for- 
eign workforce on several social levels or their rotation through flexible 
governance (Beirat 1976, p. 38). 


REMITTANCES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH OF THE 1970s 


It was clear to the recruiting countries from the very beginning that hiring 
“guest workers” would stabilize prices domestically and exert a counter- 
inflationary effect because of low consumption on behalf of the labor 
migrants and their payment of remittances, while the production and 
amount of goods would increase. Remittances were not seen by economic 
researchers as a serious threat to the balance of payments, while one of the 
greatest prejudices relating to guest workers was that the export of cur- 
rency was dangerous (Osterreichisches Komitee fiir Sozialarbeit 1972, 
p- 83; Zur Beschäftigung 1962). Remittances were also widely seen as a 
benefit for the sending countries. In the lists of advantages and disadvan- 
tages for the receiving and sending countries, the advantages included a 
reduction in unemployment and thus of the burden of state benefits as 
well as of domestic political tensions alongside the conveyance of a mod- 
ern approach to continuous and well-organized labor. The disadvantages 
cited on the other hand included the depopulation of regions and villages, 
the temporary loss of good labor forces, the permanent loss of labor forces 
generally, and “thus a long-term deterioration of genetic potential,” as 
well as a danger of mass remigration, since remigrants exacerbated the 
oversupply of small-scale businesses (Arbeitskreis 1973, p. 128). 

At the same time, remittances were seen as advantageous to the receiv- 
ing countries in the long run, because they would eventually increase the 
external demand for consumer goods and thereby increase exports of 
goods and services (Beirat 1976, p. 32). This fact in particular was seen as 
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a kind of neocolonial aspect of the labor migration arrangement of the 
1950s to the 1970s: the sending countries would only experience an 
ostensible improvement in their trade balance through the remittances of 
the emigrants, while at the same time these payments would have an infla- 
tionary impact, as they would lead to more consumption than production. 
While the receiving countries tried to present remittances as a form of 
development aid, they would in fact primarily benefit the demand for capi- 
tal goods—once the “guest workers” had become accustomed to cars and 
electronic appliances—thus also once more benefitting the receiving coun- 
tries, while the trade deficit of the sending countries increased (Geiselberger 
1972, pp. 18-20, pp. 167-171; see also Klee 1971, p. 25). 

Above all, remittances were understood as an important indicator of 
emigrants’ ties to their countries of origin (Mehrländer 1974, pp. 231-239) 
and their willingness to return (Lichtenberger 1984, p. 173). As the 
Advisory Board for Economic and Social Questions noted: “The primary 
motive for accepting work abroad is the higher wage, which is mostly con- 
nected to very specific saving targets.” A distinction was here made 
between “saving targets for the homeland” (which included the means to 
build homes, buy property, establish businesses, repay debts, and provide 
for relatives), “saving targets that can be realized both in Austria and in 
the homeland” (which included cars and other long-term consumer 
goods, clothes, and education for one’s children), and “saving targets for 
Austria” (which included accommodation and furniture). These “saving 
targets for Austria” offered to contemporary researchers “a good indica- 
tion of the willingness to integrate and the level of integration already 
achieved” (Beirat 1976, p. 50). These distinctions were viewed as a direct 
reflection of the level of integration: “Of the Turkish workers in Vienna, 
for example, forty per cent accepted work abroad to pay off their debts 
while 31 per cent aimed to make themselves independent with the income 
they could save thereby, with a further 15 per cent having at least consid- 
ered the latter option. A survey of the saving targets of foreign workers in 
the Federal Republic of Germany revealed that 60 per cent of saving tar- 
gets were clearly geared toward the homeland, while the remaining indica- 
tions could not be clearly attributed as pointing toward either the 
homeland or the host country” (Beirat 1976, p. 50). 

The saving practices of the “guest workers” were thus used to legiti- 
mize the rotation principle, while an understanding was also explicitly 
expressed for the fact that changes in the workers’ individual goals were 
dependent on the conditions reigning in the recruiting country: “In sum, 
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the available research findings lead to the conclusion that the primary 
goals of the bulk of the foreign workers predominantly favor rotation. The 
longer they remain, the more positive the attitude to integration emerging 
among a portion of the foreign workers, provided that—particularly if the 
conditions for integration are good—a successive change in subjective tar- 
gets takes place” (Beirat 1976, p. 54). 

Interestingly, social science research on domestic and foreign migration 
also emerged in Turkey, as one of the major sending countries, during the 
era of guest worker migration, especially following the establishment of a 
state planning office in 1960 and the introduction of university autonomy 
in 1961—thus even somewhat earlier than in most host countries. At this 
point in time, migration also became a focus of state planning and govern- 
ment policy in Turkey, relating alongside questions of population growth 
and unemployment especially to the migrants’ potential savings as an 
important source of income and as a motor of national economic develop- 
ment. Thus, it is not surprising that wages, salaries, savings, and remit- 
tances constituted by far the most studied topics in Turkish social science 
research between 1960 and 1984 (Abadan-Unat 1986, pp. 45-57, esp. 
47-48, 50-51; Abadan-Unat 1976; Akgündüz 2016, pp. 53, 55-56, 
67-68). In an inversion of the notion that guest worker recruitment con- 
stituted development aid to the sending countries, Turkish researchers 
assumed that it was above all unemployed workers who emigrated and 
that this emigration would thus not constitute a domestic workforce drain. 
The emigrants were mostly considered to be unskilled workers who would 
return with useful know-how for Turkish industry. This was already refuted 
empirically at an early stage. In any case, it demonstrates that the sending 
countries also subjected guest worker migration to cost/benefit consider- 
ations (Icduygu 2014, pp. 117-123). 


RECLAIMING POSTCOLONIAL 
AND TRANSNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES 


This contemporary interpretation of remittances as an indicator of 
migrants’ willingness to return or to stay and “integrate” demonstrates 
the need to place the financial and social transfers in a wider context. The 
continuing connection to their countries of origin (including the purchase 
of property and the construction of homes) could not yet be seen as part 
of a “transnational lifestyle” as it is regarded today. Moreover, the migrant 
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actors themselves were not regarded as active agents, but as labor subjects, 
who had to be controlled and optimized. Their voices and perspectives 
remained silent in early “guest worker” research. 

In the interpretative paradigm of postcolonialism, the denial of repre- 
sentation and an independent voice is a practice that seamlessly perpetu- 
ates colonial forms of rule and discourse—which is, of course, what the 
concept of postcoloniality focuses on: not simply the chronological “there- 
after,” but the continuities and traditions of othering as phenomena that 
were not concluded with but rather continued to exert an influence 
beyond the rupture of decolonization. If, following Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak (1988, pp. 271-313), one of the preeminent scholars of postcolo- 
nial theory, we ask the question “Can the Subaltern Speak?,” we can only 
answer with “yes.” The postcolonial twist in this communication is: of 
course, the subaltern can speak. But who listens to a voice that does not 
represent the cultural hegemony? 


COLONIALISM WITHOUT COLONIES 


Recent research on labor migration in the second half of the twentieth 
century has repeatedly described and interpreted this as a post- or neoco- 
lonial phenomenon and/or as a specific form of internal colonization, 
equating labor migrants with the subaltern of postcolonial discourse.” In 
many European countries, this “colonialism without colonies” is in fact 
related directly to these countries’ colonial pasts—a claim that can even be 
applied to Austria when considering the internal colonization status of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina within the Habsburg Empire (Miiller-Funk and 
Wagner 2005; Todorova 2009). Indeed, ifwe follow Jiirgen Osterhammel’s 
(2006, pp. 19-26) definition of colonialism, we find that the following 
traits apply to the labor migration of the 1950s and 1960s: (a) hegemony 
over cultural foreignness and the construction of inferior otherness; (b) 
the belief in a mission and a duty of guardianship, albeit today in weaker 
form; (c) differentials and dependencies between centers and peripheries 
(particularly present in remittance transfers to places of origin); and 
presumably also (d) the utopia of the non-political that reduces everything 


?The debate in German-speaking migration studies can be followed in Steyerl and 
Rodriguez (2003, pp. 56-107). See also Dhawan (2007). Spivak insisted that labor migrants 
in Northern countries have always been more privileged than the subaltern in the South, who 
do not have any access to mobility. 
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to administrative acts while at the same time the locals (ironically) feel 
colonized by the immigrants. Seen like this, we are looking at a system of 
exploitation, with the colonized invariably existing only to serve the domi- 
nant culture in which they themselves remain marginalized. This is still 
reflected today in those popular political and economic arguments that 
praise migration as compensation for the demographic decline of the 
indigenous population and thereby try to make it more palatable to the 
fearful autochthonous population, which tends toward racist exclusion. 
Even if one is not entirely prepared to accept this comparison between 
colonial exploitation and labor migration, it is obvious that the denial of 
representation is a central problem in both and, due to the changes taking 
place in our society through migration, that a new take on national history 
is required. 


AUSTRIA AS A MIGRATION SOCIETY 


Migration processes have led to changes in Austrian society that necessi- 
tate a transnational history of Austria as a migration society. This signifies 
an important paradigm shift: society as a whole is currently being trans- 
formed to a significant degree by migration processes. This affects natives 
and immigrants alike, just as colonialism did not just affect and transform 
the colonies, but also the metropoles. This also complicates the notion of 
“integration,” which presupposes a linear process of assimilation as was 
proffered by the Chicago School as far back as the 1920s through the 
1940s. Immigrants do not assimilate up to the point that they disappear 
completely within their host society, which itself remains unchanged. 
Rather, our society, culture, and everyday lives are transformed under the 
influence of migration. The conventional notion of immigrant societies 
therefore seems inappropriate these days, as it continues to delegate the 
issue to an ostensibly clearly defined group (“the immigrants”) who are 
not viewed as an integral part of society, but at best as an appendage 
(Broden and Mecheril 2007). Social science research should not contrib- 
ute to this view and further ghettoize migrants by singling them out as 
research topics. Glick Schiller has addressed this approach as methodologi- 
cal nationalism and pointed toward its inherent dangers (Wimmer and 
Glick Schiller 2002). What we should do instead is take into account the 
entire society in our research. Social “problems” or “issues” should not be 
passed down to the “immigrants,” as has long been the case in public dis- 
course and continues to predominantly be the case today. 
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THE PERPETUATION OF RACISM IN MIGRATION DISCOURSE 


With specific regard to Austria, further special conditions prevailing in this 
migration society need to be taken into account: This is a post-Nazi, post- 
genocidal society. The concept of post-Nazism—like postcolonialism— 
points toward the continuities and traditions that exist beyond the 
ruptures, toward remains and traces, residues, and effects that by no means 
simply disappeared after the end of Nazi rule. It is not possible to talk 
about foreignness and constructions of the “other” in Austria or Germany 
without taking into account these countries’ catastrophic histories of rac- 
ism, persecution, expulsion, and genocide. These histories also include 
colonial experiences of racism and violence, regardless of whether there 
was a direct path leading “from Windhoek to Auschwitz” (Jiirgen 
Zimmerer) or not. This is evident in the introduction of terms such as 
“xenophobia” in the 1970s, since (structural) racism was after the 
Holocaust not perceived of as such or was systematically denied (Goldberg 
1993; Terkessidis 1998). Conventional references to “prejudices” also 
reduce racism and antisemitism to individual faults while at the same time 
masking the fact that these are not exceptional phenomena, but rather 
dominant ideas of some members of society about their society, constitut- 
ing a complex form of “racist knowledge” (Terkessidis 1997). 

One can also not discuss “guest workers” and their remittance practices 
without taking into account the history of forced and foreign labor during 
World War Two. Beyond this history, which Austria and Germany have in 
common, Austria’s specific prehistory of interior migration within the 
Habsburg Empire naturally also needs to be considered, especially migra- 
tion from Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia into the metropolis 
Vienna. By 1840, 40 percent of the population living and working in the 
imperial residence were “foreign.” In this context, “colonial attitudes” 
toward the immigrants from the provinces became ubiquitous (Csáky 
2010, pp. 222-230, pp. 345-356). 


NATIONAL HISTORIES AND TRANSNATIONAL SOCIETY 


From today’s perspective, migration is a distinctly transnational phenom- 
enon. The traditional framework of the nation state remains intact therein, 
not least of all because of the significance of the different national legal 
systems between states, yet this framework is repeatedly disrupted and 
circumvented (Waldinger 2015). Other levels—such as the local and the 
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regional—become more prominent in this context: migration systems and 
migrant biographies and networks moreover connect spaces to Austrian 
history that were not classically a part of this history, especially the 
migrants’ places, regions, and countries of origin along with their respec- 
tive histories, which enticed the migrants to emigrate in the first place, as 
well as the places to which, having been transformed themselves, they 
migrate onward or back (Römhild 2004). Migration not only opens up 
(more) complex spaces but, through manifold connections in memory, 
also (more) complex chronological interrelations. Transnationality there- 
fore has to be regarded as a research perspective in which the nation 
remains significant as a frame of reference, but where the established logic 
of the national is repeatedly and fundamentally challenged and called into 
question. Transnational and national developments exist in a complex 
interrelationship, just as various transnational processes that are described 
for example as Europeanization or globalization exert an influence on 
each other, overlay each other, and compete with each other. The national 
framework is not simply dissolved, but it is very much influenced, overlaid, 
and intersected by transnational currants. The global and the local/ 
regional get mixed up in the process—a process of hybridization or “glo- 
calization” (Robertson 1998, pp. 192-220). 

Migration, cross-border lifestyles, and multiple belongings expressed in 
remittance practices disrupt ideas of distinct belongings and homogenous 
identity constructions based on clear boundaries, of solid, untraversable 
borders, and of equally immutable, clearly delineated cultures. Remitting as 
a genuinely transnational phenomenon places the focus on the spaces both 
below and above the national, meaning the local/regional and interna- 
tional, respectively, while also complicating this classic gradation. At the 
same time, remittances reproduce a neocolonial gaze by projecting global 
inequalities onto social relations (see Meyer in this volume). They demon- 
strate that today’s society is no longer a national society (if it ever was that), 
but at the same time, they point toward the hierarchy between places and 
societies, for example by reinforcing the relation of center and periphery 
from the characteristics of postcolonialism outlined by Osterhammel. 

If we want to begin analyzing remittances as transnational practices, we 
must start by deconstructing national history (Bojadzijev 2009, 
pp. 102-105). After all, it was national history that produced and legiti- 
mized exclusions to begin with. The establishment of historiography and 
the nation state were closely related to one another. It was not least of all 
through a history constructed as specific, separate, and primordial that 
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nation states drew their ostensibly inviolable legitimacy throughout the 
entire nineteenth century and well into the twentieth century. The estab- 
lishment and development of museums also played a central role in this 
respect. These served, like historiography, to generate a national past and 
a shared culture in the first place. This entailed not only the drawing of 
clear boundaries toward the outside, but also the production of a homog- 
enous interior: populace, culture, and territory were constructed as a natu- 
ral entity and no distinction was here made between nation and peoplehood. 
On the contrary, the idea of nation was always ethnically contaminated 
(Anderson 1983). This is why it remains difficult to this day to conceive of 
ethnic and cultural diversity as well as of various historical interrelation- 
ships within national contexts. 

The process of inscribing migration into (national) history always 
entails the danger of essentializing and homogenizing the very phenom- 
ena that are supposed to be integrated. Problematic ascriptions and inap- 
propriate definitudes are unfortunately necessary for linguistic 
understanding alone. In reality, however, neither migrants nor the autoch- 
thonous Austrian population are homogenous entities. Moreover, neither 
is defined exclusively by their origins. Instead, they can all be equally 
divided into various groups, networks, and individuals. However, identi- 
ties are always ascribed in abridging territorial forms. It is especially impor- 
tant that the integration of migration and migrants into national history 
does not simply serve as a form of appropriation and to once again rein- 
force the myth of the nation, in the manner that dominant cultures are 
currently trying to exploit hybridity and heterogeneity as economic 
resources. The historical normalization of migration is similarly ambiva- 
lent, as it is currently serving the needs of globalization: of course, it is 
true that migration processes of various scopes constitute the rule rather 
than the exception in history. However, this realization should not lead to 
centuries of perpetual and effective practices of inequality, exploitation, 
and difference being concealed or even justified. 


Whoo TELLS THE NATIONAL History? WHOSE VOICE 
Is HEARD? 


Postcolonial theory is especially suited in this context to hone our focus on 
ubiquitous forms of essentialization and exoticization, on exclusions and 
suppressions. Postcolonial theory also reminds us of the import of posi- 
tionality, criticism, and self-reflection—and not least of all of one’s own 
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position as a narrator (Ha 2009, pp. 43-60). Especially with topics relat- 
ing to historical and contemporary exclusions and marginalizations as well 
as racist ascriptions, it is never irrelevant who is speaking. Integrating 
migration and migrants into national history cannot be a comfortable 
exoticism, but should instead engender a critical view toward the present 
and the future. 

A scholarly engagement with migration societies therefore demands a 
break with the inherited and established methodological nationalism 
(Wimmer and Glick Schiller 2002). The transnational gaze expands the 
national sphere without dissolving it. Spaces need to be set in relation to 
one another and to be connected with one another beyond the logic of the 
nation. As this volume shows, such a perspective is needed because a his- 
tory of migration and social change—precisely following postcoloniality— 
can never just be a history of elites, but must always give migrants a voice 
and a subject position of their own, while fathoming their agency within 
the prevailing societal power structures. This ultimately prevents the 
reduction of migrants to their economic significance, as happens so often 
in public discourse. 


PROVINCIALIZING EUROPE 


A transnational history of Austria as a migration society necessarily entails 
a European perspective. The transnational labor migrations that began in 
the 1950s were initially an interior European migration, moving above all 
from the European countries around the Mediterranean to the industrial- 
ized states of Central, Western, and Northern Europe. The transfer of 
labor forces within the European Economic Community (EEC) was from 
the outset connected to questions of European integration, above all with 
free movement on the labor market, which would later render the recruit- 
ment halts largely ineffective with regard to other member states (this 
applied to Italy, as a founding member, from the very beginning, and 
furthermore from 1981 to Greece and from 1986 to Spain and Portugal). 
Immigration policies were already being coordinated within the EEC by 
the 1970s. Thus, national policies can no longer be understood outside of 
the supranational framework of the European Union. The former coun- 
tries of origin have by today mostly turned into destination countries. In 
Austria, too, immigration from Africa and Asia is increasing, albeit slowly. 
Migration has become one of the key issues for Europe, as becomes obvi- 
ous with regard to developments following Lampedusa and Ceuta. 
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European discourses and policies regarding migration and its international 
entanglements shine a light not only on the process of European integra- 
tion, but also on the attempt to construct a European identity. 
Unfortunately, this identity construction has also gone hand in hand with 
the exclusion of the “Other,” which is defined culturally as well as very 
practically and politically, and which the border regime FRONTEX is 
attempting to keep out of “Fortress Europe.” Here, the European dimen- 
sion opens up into the global context, particularly as it relates to the past 
and present in Africa and Asia. 

The topic of migration, which has hitherto remained marginalized in 
institutionalized contemporary history, allows for Austrian as well as 
European contemporary history more broadly to be reconceived and 
reconfigured, above all spatially and chronologically: spatially with regard 
to the global context, combining international relations and transnational 
entanglements, and chronologically with regard to incorporating the his- 
tory and above all the aftermath of colonialism on equal footing alongside 
the history and aftermath of the Holocaust and World War Two. Such a 
reconceived history would not only open up new horizons and overcome 
historical rivalries, it would moreover offer manifold opportunities for col- 
laboration within the field of history while simultaneously fostering an 
intense transdisciplinary network—not least of all with those disciplines 
that have to date dealt with the issue of migration, but also with other 
fields in the humanities, the social sciences, and cultural studies. 

Migration is surely one of the most incisive elements in our understand- 
ing of European postwar history and the European present. It is also per- 
haps the greatest current challenge in European society. Few other events 
and processes have had a comparable effect on our societies. The Cold 
War was followed by an era that Samuel Huntington already before 9/11 
described as the “Clash of Civilizations” (Huntington 1998). Turning 
away from his own position conveyed in his classic work “Orientalism,” 
Edward Said countered Huntington’s argument with the observation that 
cultures are constantly changing, exchanging with one another, and 
enriching each other—despite their simultaneous histories of conflict and 
violence (Said 2001; see also Said 1979). How great the subsequent shifts 
have been is evident for example in the fact that during the Cold War, with 
the Association Agreement concluded with the EEC in 1963/64 and the 
determination of its essential eligibility to join as a member state, Turkey 
could naturally be regarded as a part of Europe, whereas today this belong- 
ing is constantly being challenged through culturalistic arguments 
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(Clemens 2007). Following Dipesh Chakrabarty’s (2008) classic work, we 
need to provincialize Europe and correct Eurocentrism on the global 
stage while not declaring Europe and its perspectives obsolete or losing 
them from sight. 


CONCLUSION 


In the early 1970s, the social sciences were deeply involved in the develop- 
ment of controversial discourses on foreigners and thereby also their 
remittance practices: they created and reaffirmed patterns of perception; 
they established connections and tried to offer solution strategies (see also 
Lanz 2007, pp. 86-96; Treibel 1988). Interestingly, the numerous 
Austrian studies from this time were hardly considered or investigated, 
neither as records for a history of science or a history of knowledge in the 
narrower sense nor as crucial testimonies of the development of the social 
and political engagements with migration and migrants. (That being said, 
they were taken into account in: Bergkirchner 2013, pp. 93-102; Gächter 
2016, pp. 50-54; Matuschek 1985, pp. 182-184; Mayer 2009, 
pp. 136-138.) They did not even feature in a recent anthology focusing 
on the connection between research and politics in the field of migration, 
asylum, and integration (Karasz 2017). 

The contribution of early social science to the controversial discourse 
on foreigners can also be tracked in their contributions regarding “guest 
workers’” remittances. Rather than investigating motives of supporting 
family and kin at home, the money transfers were viewed in their purely 
economic impacts. Research was thus limited to financial transfers, 
whereby remittances were not seen as a serious threat to the Austrian bal- 
ance of payments, while the studies also highlighted the benefits for the 
economies of the receiving countries, namely Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
Above all, remittances were understood as an important indicator of emi- 
grants’ ties to their country of origin and their willingness to return, thus 
legitimizing the rotation principle of the guest worker regime. 

In actuality, remittances allow for cross-connections and interactions 
between politics, the economy, education, science, and religion can be 
taken into account as well as a transnational (and not only Western 
European) history can be told. The fact that numerous phenomena were 
already documented and interpreted by the social sciences at the time 
raises, of course, specific methodical challenges as to how this “social data” 
and the theories and explanatory models of the time can be historically 
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investigated and classified (Doering-Manteuffel and Raphael 2012, 
pp. 30-31, 115-117). A historicization of early research on the so-called 
guest worker migration and its economic, social, and cultural conse- 
quences is necessary to deconstruct current discourses on migration and 
integration. It shows how deep colonial structures protrude into systems 
of knowledge production and academic economies (see also Bönisch- 
Brednich in this volume). 

This is in line with an understanding of contemporary history as a his- 
tory of problems and challenges in the present (Hockerts 1993, 
pp. 98-127). Thereby, questions are raised not only internal to scholar- 
ship, regarding for example traditions and models, methods and theories, 
and the transfer of concepts and ideas, but also regarding external scien- 
tific issues, such as the complex interaction between science, politics, and 
society, agents and institutions, European and international networks, as 
well as the role of expert knowledge in political decision-making and the 
public (see also Boswell 2011). The studies from the early 1970s not least 
of all offer insights into a future in the past: the then-assumed future of a 
migration society, even before this concept existed at a time when an 
understanding of migration-driven change of society gradually started to 
emerge. The same is important when studying remittances: money, object, 
ideas, and norms are not simply sent to the places of origin, but have trans- 
formative effects on actors and societies that transcend national borders. 
These effects determine the present, which is simultaneously a continua- 
tion of this history. 
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CHAPTER 3 


“You Can’t Have Your Pudding and Eat It”? 
Remittances and Development in Yugoslavia, 
1918-1989 


Aleksandar R. Miletić 


INTRODUCTION 


The role of remittances in the global economy has once again become 
important as a vital ingredient of the migration-development nexus intro- 
duced by the ruling neoliberal agenda. Optimistic accounts of mutually 
beneficial migration outcomes and exchange between the global North 
and South have been dominant in official UN papers and its policy guide- 
lines since the 1990s, especially in the 2000s (Gamlen 2010; De Haas 
2010; United Nations Development Programme 2009). The migration- 
driven enthusiasm reached such a level in that period that some analysts 
wrote about a global craze or frenzy about mobility and the freedom of 
movement. However, as pointed out by Gamlen, the global recession dur- 
ing the late 2000s triggered a new wave of critical if not entirely pessimis- 
tic attitudes about migration-development outcomes. This change of 
heart in scholarly production was again beneficial for the business and 
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power structures as it coincided with the tightening of immigration con- 
trols in receiving countries (Gamlen 2014). 

Looking back to the past, a similar scheme can be attributed to the neo- 
Marxian and structuralist critique of the migration-development concept 
in the recessionary 1970s and 1980s. A comprehensive critique of power 
structures contributed to its short-term consolidation in those recession- 
ary periods. This brings us closer to our case, since most of the credible 
scholarly interpretations of the impact of remittances on the social and 
economic development of socialist Yugoslavia derive from that period. On 
the one hand, the literature echoed the very same negative appraisal of the 
developmental outcomes of the migration process (Baučić 1979; Bohning 
1975; Vedriš 1978). On the other hand, and in line with the presupposed 
neoliberal craze about remittances, the prevailing public attitude and stan- 
dard state agendas in post-Yugoslav (post)transitional countries appeared 
to be optimistic, praising the favorable outcomes of the stable inflow of 
hard currency. However, at least in academia, this optimism has been 
counterbalanced by reservations regarding the sustainability of remittance- 
related development (Jakobsen and Štrabac 2015; Nikolić 2009). 

This chapter does not attempt to embark on a futile arbitration between 
optimistic and pessimistic approaches to the predetermined causality 
between migration and development. Instead of challenging prevalent 
pessimistic narratives on remittance management in Yugoslav studies, it 
aims to broaden the interpretative framework by shifting between scales of 
analysis and by introducing new concepts and comprehensive comparative 
perspectives. The analysis brings together insights from existing literature 
(Brunnbauer 2016a, b; Đikanović 2016; Miletić 2012; Miletić 2009) and 
new empirical data provided by archival sources, contemporary newspa- 
pers, and other publications of the period under review. 

The focus of this chapter is on state remittances and repatriation pro- 
grams in the period from 1918 to 1989. I will show that state policy was 
paradoxically inclined to both developmental strategies, hence facing the 
problem indicated in the title: “You can’t have your pudding and eat it,” 
as the Zagreb-based Emigration Commissariat (EC), Artur Benko Grado, 
pointed out in 1920. Of special interest is the difference in interpreting 
remittances as a private and/or public resource in Yugoslavia. The tension 
between these two notions is evident in the discrepancy between emi- 
grants’ investment and consumption patterns and the governmental 
mindset that was operating toward actual or at least symbolic appropria- 
tion of remittances. 
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This chapter is divided into five sections. The first section is dedicated 
to a survey of the main developments in the Yugoslav emigration process 
and its emigration policy in the interwar (1918-1928) and socialist peri- 
ods (1945-1989). The second and third sections emphasize the afore- 
mentioned decision makers’ oscillation between repatriation and 
remittance developmental agendas. The fourth and fifth sections analyze 
the macro- and meso-levels of remittance-related developmental dynamics. 


MAIN TRENDS IN YUGOSLAV EMIGRATION 


The first Yugoslav state was born out of the violence of World War I, 
which also had a considerable impact on migration following a breakdown 
of the global labor market. The Yugoslav emigration authorities began 
operating at a moment when mass migration had already been halted. The 
process of migration control through issuing passports and visa require- 
ments enabled national governments to control population movement in 
accordance with a wide range of newly introduced criteria, according to 
the perceived economic, political, and military needs of the country, and 
to support national, demographic, eugenic, or even racial policies (Miletić 
2012, pp. 17-52; Idem 2009, pp. 96-104; Brunnbauer 2016a, 
pp. 126-130). 

In line with these unfavorable trends, the emigration rates from 
Yugoslavia were almost negligible, especially when compared with the pre- 
war data. The above-cited Artur Benko Grado, one of the leading Yugoslav 
experts on migration in the interwar period, claimed that the country had 
a positive migration balance, meaning a negative net emigration, for the 
period between 1918 and 1923: “Before the war, it was quite a different 
situation. [...] In only one year, we had more emigrants from Croatia and 
Slavonia who left for the US than left in five years from the whole king- 
dom across the world” (Grado 1924, p. 16). Approximately, this ratio 
(one to five) applies to the overall Yugoslav statistics for the interwar 
period when compared with the Croatian-Slavonian prewar data. While 
the average annual net emigration from this Austro-Hungarian province 
to the US in the period 1901-1913 constituted 42 emigrants per 10,000 
inhabitants, in interwar Yugoslavia, the ratio for overall emigration was 
around eight (Iseljenicki odsjek 1920; Statistički godišnjak, 1940 (1941), 
pp. 137-138, 143, 147). This calculation is related to the 1910 and 1931 
census data for Croatia and Yugoslavia, respectively (Signjar 1915, p. 2; 
Opsta statistika 1938, p. 4). 
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Relieved by this decrease in the net volume of emigration, the Yugoslav 
emigration service could focus on its hidden agenda, namely facilitating 
the departure of ethnic minorities and, conversely, preventing emigration 
of ethnic nationals. This policy accounts for the low levels of emigration of 
ethnic Yugoslavs and the large share of officially designated non-Slavic 
minorities in the annual contingents of emigrants from the country in the 
1920s (Miletić 2012). The ethnic criterion also facilitated an administra- 
tive distinction between emigration to Anglo-Saxon countries, effectively 
reserved for the passport applicants belonging to the constitutive ethnic 
groups, and Central and South American countries, which became a des- 
tination for unwanted minorities. The importance of this distinction was 
highlighted on several occasions in 1924 and 1925 by high officials of the 
Yugoslav EC (Miletić 2012, pp. 97-99; Aranicki 1925a; Idem., b). The 
ethnic agenda and concerns for the co-ethnic emigrants’ well-being in 
their destination countries interfered one with another in a way that even- 
tually did not correspond with the presupposed state interest. The coun- 
tries’ balance of payment might have indeed benefited from the remittances 
sent by the co-ethnic diaspora. However, the minority migration balance 
at the same time became compromised since a huge number of minority 
migrants returned to Yugoslavia from the unsettled countries of South 
America. The Yugoslav authorities could have accomplished their ethnic 
agenda by allowing them to emigrate to the more prosperous Anglo- 
Saxon countries, yet in that case they would have deprived the national 
economy of the hard currency influx. 

While minorities were expected to permanently leave the country, co- 
ethnic migrants were preferred as temporary labor emigrants in the inter- 
war period. Whenever possible, the authorities tried to prevent co-ethnic 
migrants from emigrating with their family members in order to secure 
their eventual return to Yugoslavia. On at least two occasions, Fedor 
Aranicki, the chief of the EC, advocated this strategy in plain words. In 
1923, he argued against the departure of emigrants’ spouses to America, 
“since we are thereby permanently losing entire families. In any case, it 
would be better to reserve the quota [i.e., the US immigration quota] for 
men who will work there and send money here, thus remaining in a more 
intensive material and moral contact with the homeland” (Iseljenicki 
komesarijat, 1923, p. 1). Regarding emigration to Canada in the 1920s, 
he commented: “one can be even more at ease about this emigration as 
women do not emigrate there, which means that both the emigrants and 
their savings are preserved for our state” (Aranicki 1924, p. 2). Grado 
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even proposed that his superiors initiate procedures for the codification 
and recognition of the legal status of temporary migrants at the level of 
international law (Grado 1924, p. 19). The ideal outcome of the migra- 
tion process for the Yugoslav officials was to receive the benefits of remit- 
tances while maintaining the demographic substance of ethnic Yugoslavs. 

While the emigration policy of interwar Yugoslavia was dominated by 
ethnic and remittance-related issues, the new socialist Yugoslavia in its 
formative period assumed a strict ideological attitude to migration. Labor 
migration to capitalist countries was perceived as a sign of weakness and as 
an embarrassment for their utopian society under construction. For most 
of the socialist era, state officials did not even use the term “emigration,” 
which only referred to the labor movements before socialism. This corre- 
sponded ideologically to Soviet practices (Miletić 2012, p. 37). In the 
Yugoslav official statistical yearbook, the term “emigration” was only 
mentioned in the annual issues between 1958 and 1969, in which the 
presented data referred to the period between 1953 and 1968 (Statisticki 
godišnjak, 1945-1987). From 1973 on, it reappeared in the official statis- 
tics under the euphemistic and rather cumbersome legal phrase designat- 
ing “workers temporarily employed abroad.” However, the statistics did 
not include annual migration developments, but only census data from 
1971 and 1981 on the actual number of workers abroad. Annual net emi- 
gration for the period from 1953 to 1968 was around 12 emigrants per 
10,000 inhabitants (census 1961), which is still considerably below the 
pre-1914 rates in Croatia, but higher than the interwar Yugoslav stan- 
dards. From the mid-1960s on, socialist Yugoslavia began facilitating the 
emigration process to such an extent that in the following period it became 
more liberal in terms of freedom of movement than it had been in monar- 
chist Yugoslavia. 

In 1971, the number of Yugoslav workers abroad totaled almost 
770,000, including family members; in 1981 it was more than 870,000. 
In this period, a striking shift in the regional distribution of emigration 
contingents was taking place. While in the interwar period, most emi- 
grants originated from Dalmatia and the northern provinces (Slovenia, 
Croatia-Slavonia, and Vojvodina), in the socialist period the other Yugoslav 
provinces also began to participate in the mass migrations. These prov- 
inces, which had only provided around 10 percent of the Yugoslav emigra- 
tion contingents in the 1920s, had risen to around 50 percent of the 
corresponding ratio in 1971, and around 62 percent in 1981 (Miletić 
2012, p. 58; Statistički godišnjak, 1983 (1983), p. 441). This rather 
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sudden shift in the patterns of labor mobility in these provinces proved to 
be of the greatest importance in terms of their participation in the 
European and global labor markets. 


REPATRIATION AGENDA 


Throughout the monarchist and socialist periods in Yugoslavia, the emi- 
gration authorities strived to maintain a cross-border political community 
that was not only inclusive toward non-resident citizens, but usually 
appealed to their patriotic sentiments and asked them to actively support 
their homeland. From time to time, state officials thought they could 
exercise more influence on their citizens or co-ethnics living abroad. 
Among the state agendas, repatriation proved to be one of the most ambi- 
tious and it had been almost constantly pointed out by authorities, yet the 
degree of insistence on it varied depending on the current political and 
international constellations. 

The repatriation program was advocated by the officials of the Zagreb 
emigration department of the provincial Croatia-Slavonia government 
from 1919 to 1921, at the very beginning of the Yugoslav state’s exis- 
tence. Their administrative practice did not distinguish between emigra- 
tion and repatriation responsibilities, and when the first Yugoslav migration 
decree was drafted, Zagreb experts proposed that it should also include six 
articles dedicated to repatriation and even refer to repatriation in the title 
(Iseljenički odsjek 1921). Although these proposals were not included in 
the Yugoslav decree nor the later law on emigration of 1921, the state 
officials maintained some expectations regarding the outcomes of repatria- 
tion. Given the considerable annual rates of returnees, they specifically 
hoped that the country would benefit from the knowledge and industrial 
and technical skills they brought back to Yugoslavia. The odds seemed in 
their favor, as throughout the period between 1921 and 1928, less than 5 
percent of female and 9 percent of male emigrants from Yugoslavia were 
skilled workers. 

In a report written in 1922, one official from the Yugoslav General 
Consulate in Chicago explained why their expectations did not material- 
ize. The returnees were usually those who could not adapt to the American 
way of life and work; they did not acquire knowledge of modern technol- 
ogy since most of them were hired as unskilled labor: “Usually, in this 
ocean of people and work, they become lonelier than they had been in 
their village. Very often they come back [to Yugoslavia ] less cultured than 
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they were before” (Miletić 2012, pp. 141-142). Immigrants who acquired 
some skills and knowledge were usually among those who decided to stay 
in America. Yet another negative outcome of the emigration process 
became evident in 1927 when Grado warned superiors about the rising 
share of skilled and qualified labor in emigration contingents, at the 
expense of unskilled workers (1927, p. 1). This was in anticipation of a 
problem that would mark the subsequent decades and almost a century of 
the emigration process into the present day. 

It was only in the formative socialist period after World War II and well 
into the 1950s that the repatriation agenda was considered such a priority 
that it became effectively the only state program regarding migration. As 
if nothing else mattered, all the state resources meant for emigration affairs 
were channeled into the master project of repatriation. An impressive yet 
impossible goal was set to repatriate all the so-called economic migrants 
who had left the country during the allegedly reactionary and repressive 
monarchist regime of old Yugoslavia. Like other socialist utopian causes, 
the lion’s share of the input in this project relied on propaganda enthusi- 
asm, since material resources were scarce. Returnees arriving on state- 
operated steamships were greeted in Yugoslav ports by reputedly 
spontaneous crowds, who shouted political slogans and welcomed their 
compatriots returning from abroad. The returnees were provided with 
free meals, hotel accommodation, and transportation to their homes. The 
machinery, tools, and vehicles they brought with them were either 
exempted from taxation or charged at reduced rates (Brunnbauer 2016a, 
pp. 262-70). In order to facilitate repatriation from other European coun- 
tries in one place, a huge barrack settlement with the capacity to accom- 
modate around 500 lodgers was constructed in Kamnik, Slovenia 
(Moskovljević 1948, pp. 1—4; Bekavac 1948, p. 1). 

Despite poor infrastructure, a lack of food and clothing, and limited 
available housing, the Yugoslav socialist authorities did their best to 
accommodate, supply, and find adequate employment for the repatriates. 
They received double rations of food and clothing compared to domestic 
laborers and were immediately provided with appropriate housing. This 
privileged position caused the returnees to become the target of resent- 
ment and complaints by their colleagues and neighbors. However, no 
matter how privileged they might have been in Yugoslavia, their standard 
of living and their personal income was much lower than what they had 
become used to in their countries of emigration. Most of the able-bodied 
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skilled workers decided to emigrate back to their previous continental or 
overseas destinations, while the weak, old, and sick remained in Yugoslavia. 
(Brunnbauer 2016a, p. 266). 

By the end of the 1950s, the repatriation agenda as an almost exclusive 
approach to migration problems was abandoned. In the 1960s, Yugoslav 
emigration policy became ever more liberalized, and the focus of the 
country’s migration concern shifted toward an emigration agenda. In the 
1970s and 1980s, the repatriation narrative reappeared, however. Under 
the circumstances, it became intrinsically linked with attempts to channel 
emigrants’ hard currency savings for the benefit of the home economy and 
the state’s balance of payments. Since this policy emphasizes the impor- 
tance of remittances over that of the emigrants themselves, it will be ana- 
lyzed in the next sections. 


INFLUX OF REMITTANCES 


When it peaked between 1980 and 1982, the average annual gross remit- 
tances to Yugoslavia totaled around US$4.5 billion, while in 1988 it was 
estimated that around US$10 billion were deposited in private savings 
abroad. The data is even more striking when compared with other 
European source countries. According to Bogoev’s data (1989, p. 130) 
referring to the period from 1977 to 1983, the aggregate amount of 
Yugoslav gross remittances was bigger than that of Greece (by 3.6 times), 
Turkey (by 2.1 times), Spain (by 2.9 times), and Italy (by 3.3 times). In 
monarchist Yugoslavia, according to the estimates of the experts from that 
period, the average annual remittance inflow ranged between US$10 and 
US$20 million (Dikanovié 2016, pp. 106, 112). In the period between 
1926 and 1929, the influx was around 2.7 billion dinars, or around 
US$45 million—an amount that not only compensated for the deficit of 
the balance of payment in that period, but exceeded it by almost 60 per- 
cent (Miletić 2012, p. 136). In spite of the fact that they did little to help 
emigrants with their endeavors, the authorities in both monarchist and 
socialist Yugoslavia had, from early on, a fairly good insight into and high 
expectations of the remittances sent by emigrants and the savings brought 
back to the country by returnees. 

The priority, in either case, was to facilitate the influx of hard currencies 
through official state channels in order to claim these as a net gain for the 
state’s balance of payments. In the 1920s, Yugoslav emigration and bank- 
ing experts were pointing out the devastating consequences of semi-legal 
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activities by small exchange bureaus, which kept foreign exchange outside 
the national banking system. Ljubomir Kosijer, a banking expert, even 
proposed a system of state-organized transportation and reception of 
returnees to the authorities with the aim of facilitating a legal conversion 
of foreign exchange (Grado 1924, p. 17; Kosijer 1924, pp. 93-94). This 
proved to be a big concern for the state even during its most utopian 
socialist period immediately following World War II. No matter to what 
extent they despised the bourgeois order, the socialist comrades were 
more than willing to lay their hands on the remittances earned there. At 
the steamship liners, the procedure for the exchange of hard currencies 
would often begin on the open sea, even before the steamships entered 
domestic ports. If not on the boat, the currency exchange was arranged in 
the port immediately upon disembarkation (Savet 1964, pp. 1-2). The 
state officials in charge of organizing the reception in the ports wrote 
about a close inspection of returnees’ movements in order to prevent the 
illegal exchange of the currency (Japundic 1947, p. 3). It bears mention- 
ing that these extortionist practices took place in the midst of festive offi- 
cial welcome receptions. Many of the returnees brought sacks of flour with 
them, which indicates that they knew very well about the economic situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia. In this period, the comrades from the reception com- 
mittees often complained about those non-financial means of support. 

In 1947, one repatriation official suggested that his superiors launch a 
subtle propaganda campaign among emigrants to persuade them to send 
financial remittances rather than parcels to their relatives (Japund¢ 1947, 
p. 4). The same issue was raised in a discussion over exchange rates payable 
to the remittance receivers in Yugoslavia in 1954. A more generous rate 
was proposed in order to prevent the practice of sending parcels instead of 
money, which had allegedly already been advertised and instructed by 
anti-Yugoslav propaganda abroad (Savet 1954, p. 1). This sensitive issue 
was finally resolved in 1959 when high tariff taxation was imposed on the 
contents of parcels sent from abroad. The decision was explained in the 
journal Zavičaj (Homeland), the official organ of the Matica of emigrants 
from Serbia (“Novi carinski propisi” 1959, p. 7). 

The justification for the introduction of the tariff was a rather sugges- 
tive advertising of the benefits of sending remittances instead of foreign- 
produced goods. Allegedly, these goods were more affordable in 
Yugoslavia, which had developed a strong industrial basis to produce con- 
sumer goods. The tariffs were thus meant to protect the interests of the 
parcel recipients. According to the article, by sending remittances, 
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emigrants opted for a more convenient and more affordable way of help- 
ing their relatives. However, if the emigrants still decided to send parcels, 
there was a special offer by the Belgrade merchant company Jugoeksport, 
which came forward with a great variety of domestic products that could 
be bought for remittances. These were to be exchanged at generous rates 
and sent on to the postal recipients in Yugoslavia. Both options advertised 
by this journal included a hard currency gain for the national balance of 
payments. 

The state apparatus of monarchist Yugoslavia was also concerned about 
the uninterrupted flow of remittances. An interview conducted with 
Milorad Nedeljković, director of the Yugoslav Poštanska štedionica (Postal 
Savings Bank) in 1927, reveals that the state mediated and provided help 
in negotiations between this bank and American and Canadian postal 
authorities. According to Nedeljković, the contract concluded between 
the three national postal companies enabled Yugoslav emigrants to send 
their remittances from any post office in these North American countries. 
The procedure was quite simple, as the emigrant only had to write down 
the address of the postal destination in Yugoslavia. The Head Post Office 
in the US collected these remittances and at least once a week sent them 
to the Belgrade headquarters of Poštanska štedionica. 

Apart from providing state-facilitated banking and postal channels to 
bring home remittances, Yugoslav state officials often raised the issue of 
how to employ remittances in a more concentrated and useful way. This 
question was discussed by Yugoslav emigration representatives and policy- 
makers at their 1924 conference in Zagreb, where it was pointed out that 
almost all the remittances had been spent on either personal consumption 
or housing improvements. A few speakers suggested measures that would 
facilitate a more active role for the National Bank of the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovens (SCS) in the management of remittances. They argued 
that the central bank should not have been limited only to the conversion 
of emigrants’ remittances (as any other financial institution could do this). 
Rather, it should have engaged in a more ambitious project of establishing 
an American branch to collect all emigrants’ savings and remittances in 
one place. Only in this way could the huge potential of emigrant finances 
be used for large-scale investment projects in Yugoslavia. 

This initiative was not realized during the interwar period, yet it shows 
that remittances were perceived as a public resource, at the disposal and 
within the effective reach of the state machinery. This was even more evi- 
dent in a memo by Grado in 1920, in which he wrote that the authorities 
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had to choose whether to pressure emigrants to return home and bring all 
their savings with them or to stay in America and continuously send small 
remittances to their family members. Grado pointed out the dilemma in 
slightly inaccurate English: “You can’t eat the pudding and have it” 
(Grado 1920). 

In socialist Yugoslavia, after the above-mentioned tariff policy change 
of 1959, the state agenda clearly became more mercantilist and market- 
oriented with regard to the process of channeling hard currency into the 
country’s banking system. During the 1960s, the main concern was to 
attract remittances, while in the 1970s and 1980s, the state also facilitated 
schemes of investing hard currency savings and remittances into the social 
sector of the economy. A hard currency-driven enthusiasm was particularly 
evident in the second half of the 1960s in the reports and policy proposals 
by the Federal Council for Emigration Issues. 

The president of the council, Duro Stankovic, was a prewar member of 
the communist party. During the war, he was a political commissaire of the 
Sixth Lika Brigade, one of the most celebrated units of the partisan army. 
He might be considered a party hardliner since he was implicated in the 
indiscriminate liquidations of political opponents in 1944 and 1945 
(Cvetković 2006, p. 174). However, his reports in 1964 and 1967 only 
evince economic and market-oriented reasoning disassociated from any 
ideological narrative or connotation. He took pride in pointing to a huge 
annual increase in remittances, as though this were an accomplishment of 
his emigration council. At one point, Stanković stressed that just one 
donation from abroad in 1966—a US$65,000 donation for the construc- 
tion of a local infirmary—was worth more than the total federal expendi- 
ture for all the emigration services in the country. The comparison was 
closely related to Stankovic’s own agenda, namely to convince the federal 
authorities to increase the funding available to emigration offices in line 
with the increase of the hard currency influx into the country (Stankovic 
1967, p. 3). The former communist hardliner identified himself with the 
role of a market-oriented manager to such a degree that it included an 
expectation of sharing the profit with federal authorities. 

One of the political agendas of the Yugoslav regime throughout the 
1960s was to pacify political emigration and to gradually transform it into 
economic migration. The process was announced by the amnesty law of 
1961, while in Stankovic’s report the pacification of political emigration 
could reattach the emigrants and their immense resources to Yugoslavia. 
He thought these emigrants, together with the prewar diaspora, should be 
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attracted by commercials and propaganda to visit Yugoslavia. Stanković 
estimated that each of them would spend at least US$1000 per visit, which 
he calculated with simple arithmetic, and again included an enthusiastic 
account of how the state would benefit from this tourism. Compared with 
the previous postwar repatriation agenda, this 1967 attitude was almost 
on the opposite pole of the ideological spectrum. Instead of viewing labor 
emigrants as would-be returnees and political emigrants as enemies, both 
groups were now invited to come to Yugoslavia as tourists. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, innovative and rather complicated institutional frameworks 
were designed to attract migrants’ remittances into the companies belong- 
ing to the social sector of the economy. 


REMITTANCES ON THE MACRO-SCALE 


Practices surrounding remittances belong, first and foremost, in the pri- 
vate domain of personal and family concerns (Horst et al. 2014). The 
public utilization of these resources is usually only circumstantial and 
unintended, especially as regards anticipated macro-economic outcomes. 
However, at the birth of the Yugoslav state in 1920, the huge asset of hard 
currency influx could hardly escape being envisaged for appropriation in 
either symbolic or real terms. Symbolic appropriation refers to both the 
governmental mindset and the narrative representation of private remit- 
tances as a government’s active and disposable national resource. 

One finds this very attitude and almost the same notion in the late 
1980s, in the last years of socialist Yugoslavia. In 1988, officials of the 
federal fund for facilitation of credit support for the industrial develop- 
ment of the Yugoslav republics and Kosovo lamented in a memo their 
inability to obtain a loan of DM2 million for the purpose of creating 
employment for the returnees from West Germany. The memo high- 
lighted that the painstaking negotiations with the West German govern- 
ment had gone on for more than two years, “notwithstanding the fact that 
the estimated savings of our workers temporarily employed in West 
Germany [was] around DM10 billion!” (Kaćanski 1988, p. 100). The 
undertone implies that the state could somehow have had access to those 
billions of hard currency, which was certainly not the case. 

Apart from symbolic appropriations, there were also some actual appro- 
priations of remittances by the state. These included unfavorable and 
sometimes even extortionist official exchange rates and a variety of 
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restrictions regarding the disposal of private hard currency deposits in 
Yugoslav banks. When more rigorous limitations were introduced in that 
domain of banking operations by the federal government of Milka Planinc 
in October 1982, it deeply affected rates of remittances arriving in 
Yugoslavia via official channels. While the gross influx of remittances in 
1982 was around US$4.4 billion, the corresponding amount for the sub- 
sequent year was no more than US$2.9 billion, and it remained consider- 
ably below the 1982 level in the following period (Bogoev 1989, pp. 128, 
137). There was no better proof of the actual limits of the government 
interference in remittances, as well as of the undeniably private character 
of remittance transactions. 

A specific pattern of the symbolic appropriation of remittances is evi- 
dent in the semantics of the Yugoslav emigration authorities, who often 
quoted official statistics on remittances as though they were the outcome 
of their own activities. The steady inflow of remittances and ever-rising 
rates of the hard currency influx in the 1920s and during the period from 
1965 to 1982 had set the stage for grand-scale, nationwide, investment 
projects and the rapid development of underdeveloped regions in 
Yugoslavia. The frustration of the state bureaucrats and experts in the field 
arose from the fact that most of the money sent from abroad usually ended 
up in the extended consumption of the individuals who received it. A ben- 
eficial impact of remittances on the country’s balance of payments was 
usually taken for granted or otherwise neglected in such grandiose and 
unrealistic schemes (Grado 1924). However, according to Anthony 
Thirlwall’s theoretical model, the trade balance performance proved to be 
a decisive ingredient of economic growth, especially for developing coun- 
tries (McCombie and Thirlwall 2004). 

This model stems from the post-Keynesian demand-driven concept of 
productivity growth. It suggests that running a long-term deficit will 
result in a constant foreign exchange shortage that will eventually cause a 
constraint on demand of the overall national economy. Thirlwall and his 
followers have tested this formula for GDP growth in many nation states, 
and they particularly stressed its significance in developing countries. The 
Yugoslav economy might also have benefited from the steady inflow of 
hard currency, yet there was a huge discrepancy between gross volume and 
net income in remittances. 

Net income refers to the deposits which were effectively converted into 
domestic currency through official channels and thus became disposable 
assets of the National Bank of Yugoslavia. However, due to unfavorable 
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exchange rates and state interference in private deposits, net income 
decreased in the 1970s, from around 75 percent of the gross inflow in 
1971 to around 50 percent in 1979. By the end of the 1980s, it consti- 
tuted less than 30 percent of the gross inflow (Bogoev 1989, p. 136). The 
state was running deficits in the period from 1976 to 1980, which would 
have also been the case in the 1980s if not for the net income of remit- 
tances in that period. However, the data on annual GDP growth in 
Yugoslavia and its balance of payment performance, at first sight, seems 
unrelated in terms of Thirlwall’s theory. This is because, during the deficit 
period from 1976 to 1980, the average annual GDP growth was between 
4 and 5 percent, while in the 1980s, when the balance of payment was 
positive, growth was negative or close to zero. 

The constrained growth in the 1980s had much to do with administra- 
tive restrictions on the availability of foreign exchange imposed by the 
federal government. This was a follow-up of the strict fiscal responsibilities 
assumed by the state before the consortium of foreign creditors. The bal- 
ance of payment became positive, however, at the cost of constrained 
growth (Marsenić 1990, pp. 99, 219, 302). One way or another, the role 
played by remittances in this macro-economic context was to a great 
extent positive regarding the developmental agenda. One could only con- 
template the multiplying effects of the residual amounts of remittances 
which never entered the state-facilitated banking system. 

Rising unemployment in Yugoslavia was yet another macro-economic 
feature interrelated with mass migrations. In 1971, when there were 
around 9 million active laborers in the country, 672,000 of them consti- 
tuted guest workers abroad, while the number of unemployed in Yugoslavia 
was around 300,000. In 1981, the corresponding numbers were 10 mil- 
lion, 625,000, and around 800,000. Apart from the unemployed and the 
guest workers, around 4 million people were employed, or rather trapped, 
in agriculture, where only a small share of the production was organized 
in an efficient and profit-oriented manner. The perennial problem of 
underemployed labor in the countryside was even more acute in interwar 
Yugoslavia, which was a predominantly agrarian country. 

It has already been pointed out by Brunnbauer (2016a, p. 308) that 
Yugoslav migration outcomes did not correspond with the model pre- 
dicted by neoclassical theory. Not only was there no convergence of factor 
prices or other related equalizing effects, but the wage gap between 
Yugoslavia and the destination countries became ever more pronounced. 
According to Ivo Baučić, the leading Yugoslav expert in the field, Yugoslav 
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migrant workers in the 1970s could earn around 3.5 times more abroad 
than in Yugoslavia, while in the late 1980s this ratio almost doubled 
(Kacanski 1988, p. 39). This fits almost perfectly with Myrdal’s predic- 
tions on circular cumulative causation as a result of an unrestricted market 
exchange of labor and goods between developed and underdeveloped 
countries (Myrdal 1957, pp. 11-49). Ever since it has been reintroduced 
in migration studies, Myrdal’s theoretical model serves as an ultimate evi- 
dence of the pessimistic conclusions on the nature of the migration pro- 
cess. However, Myrdal himself was far from being a defeatist or complainer. 
His scholarly wisdom also included a variety of proactive measures intended 
to minimize the negative effects of cumulative causation. In the first place, 
these entailed a meaningful state intervention by underdeveloped coun- 
tries in both internal and foreign market operations, as well as meticulous 
and long-term planning of their development strategies (Myrdal 1957, 
pp. 81-99). 

In our days, when neoliberal values dominate politics and global schol- 
arship, it is no wonder that this optimistic and proactive component of 
Myrdal’s conceptions has been entirely overlooked or forgotten even by 
authors who make use of his theoretical system. However, socialist 
Yugoslavia in the 1970s and 1980s was not entirely helpless before the 
scrutiny of the global market: it did intervene in markets and seriously 
plan its development strategy. Yet again, it ended up in the worst circular 
cumulative causation of economic stagnation, rising unemployment, and 
overall dependency. The Turkish case provides us with a significantly dif- 
ferent story, at least when it comes to the 1980s. Throughout the 1970s, 
the balance of payment in this country was almost entirely dependent on 
remittances, which totaled up to seventy and as much as 90 percent of the 
country’s exports. In the second half of the 1970s, the percentage ratio of 
the total gross inflow of remittances and exports was around 60 percent in 
Turkey and 45 percent in Yugoslavia. In the first half of the 1980s, the 
corresponding ratio declined to 33 percent in Turkey and 35 percent in 
Yugoslavia (Aydas 2003, p. 64; Bogoev 1989, p. 143). 

The relative importance of remittances in the Turkish economy declined 
due to the export-oriented economic reforms introduced after the military 
coup in 1980. The shifting priorities in economic policy brought about an 
unprecedented rise in annual rates of exports (Togan and Balasubramanyam 
1996; Senses 1991; Aksel 2019, pp. 61-62, 69). In the first half of the 
1980s, the average annual growth rate of exports in Turkey was around 23 
percent, while in Yugoslavia in the same period it was no more than 4 
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percent. If one disregards developments in 1981, it was close to zero 
(Aydaş 2003, p. 64; Bogoev 1989, p. 143). This enormous rise in Turkish 
exports had nothing to do with the previous dependence on foreign 
exchange derived from remittances, nor was this the case with the stagna- 
tion of the Yugoslav economy in the 1980s. Migration literature has 
already pointed to the multi-causality of growth-related factors in devel- 
oping countries. 


REMITTANCES ON THE MESO-SCALE 


Underneath the macro-economic surface, there is a meso- and micro- 
universe of everyday life and societal interaction triggered by remittances. 
Brunnbauer (2016a, pp. 319-320) has already pointed out the transfor- 
mative impact of emigration and the widespread transnational character of 
social networks and practices in the Balkan countries on the local level. 
With regard to remittance utilization, I will focus here on the develop- 
ments in the domain of investment in housing and socialist enterprises. 
According to one survey conducted in Croatia in 1970/1971, investment 
in the housing sector constituted a predominant share of labor migrants’ 
expenditure. The results indicate that among the contingent of the 
migrants who actually spent their savings, around 73 percent invested 
them in housing construction and appliances, around 17 percent decided 
to buy a car, and a residue of around 10 percent of the interviewees 
invested their savings in agriculture machinery (Baudi¢ and Maravić 1971, 
p. 92). Yugoslav emigration authorities in both the monarchist and social- 
ist period often complained about this distribution of emigrants’ expendi- 
ture, which was devoid of any sustainable business-oriented approach. 
This critical stance included paternalistic complaints regarding the selfish 
immaturity and irrationality of emigrants’ choices. This also impacted the 
language used by politicians and experts: a basic necessity like providing 
oneself with a roof over one’s head was often considered “consumption” 
rather than investment; the remittances were “wasted” rather than put to 
good use (Grado 1924, p. 17. Miletić 2012, p. 135; Kacanski 1988, 
pp. 30, 61; Bogoev 1989, p. 125). 

In this regard, some inconsistencies become apparent between the daily 
politics of the Yugoslav emigration offices and the extent of their dissatis- 
faction with its outcomes. This particularly holds true for the socialist 
period, when the state tried by all means to encourage and facilitate 
Gastarbeiter investment in housing construction. In line with the state 
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agenda, the banks offered up to 20-percent discounts for the housing 
units paid for with hard currency. This opportunity was widely advertised 
by official emigration journals. However, obtaining all the necessary 
licenses for construction proved to be difficult and housing space was lim- 
ited (Kacanski 1988, pp. 40-41). Both constraints were ideologically 
driven and, in a more general context, they epitomized the inner conflict 
between market-oriented incentives that developed in the Yugoslav econ- 
omy after 1965 and the deeply rooted bureaucratic traditions of adminis- 
trative socialism. 

It seems that while arguing against investments in the domain of hous- 
ing, Yugoslav officials and experts in the field were disregarding the scale 
of the housing crisis and the poor level of housing infrastructure, particu- 
larly those from interwar Yugoslavia that were being rapidly improved in 
the socialist period. Many of the endemic diseases and health-related dis- 
abilities in interwar Yugoslavia were a consequence of inadequate housing 
conditions (Dimić 1996, pp. 49-69). From this perspective, the improve- 
ment of housing standards undoubtedly contributed to the country’s 
long-term development agenda, correlated with the short-term impacts of 
providing employment and materials in the construction and maintenance 
sectors. Whenever it served household necessities, such a private initiative 
supplemented the broader agenda of national housing policy. 

The aforementioned tension between pro-market incentives and the 
ideological approach to the socialist economy brought about unconven- 
tional para-market schemes to attract emigrants’ hard currency savings 
into social sector enterprises. The system was inaugurated by decrees 
issued in 1972 (Vedriš 1977, p. 4) and was later sanctioned in the Law on 
Associated Labor of 1976. The scheme provided employment for return- 
ees or members of their families as compensation for a certain amount of 
foreign exchange deposited in a five- to ten-year period years with stable 
interest rates and for the sake of the companies’ current account. The 
available data indicate sums between DM5,000 and DM10,000 invested 
by individuals. The most successful campaign was conducted from 1973 
onward by the company Pionirka in Imotsko (Arzano plant), which col- 
lected around DM500,000 through such a scheme (Brunnbauer 2016b, 
Ivanković 1977, pp. 45-46; Vedriš 1978). Unfortunately, according to 
the regulations, only half of these assets were available for the company’s 
purchase of machinery from abroad. Due to a lack of market and business 
opportunities, the ArZano textile factory did not manage to become a 
profitable, self-sustaining enterprise during the 1970s (Vedriš 1977, p. 9; 
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Vedriš 1978, p. 17). Interestingly, a similar scheme of returnee employ- 
ment conditional on deposited hard currency was proposed by Grado in 
the 1920s (Grado 1924, p. 18). 

By the end of the 1980s, the schemes popularly dubbed “hard currency 
factories” or “purchasing employment programs” were considered a fail- 
ure, although it was estimated that around 40,000 people had found 
employment through them by the end of the 1980s (Kaćanski 1988, 
p. 33). However, if the average individual deposit was close to the minimal 
evidenced amount of around DM5000, then the overall sum invested in 
these factories may have totaled up to DM200 million or more. 
Nevertheless, the overall program was considered a failure by both the 
authorities and the experts in the field. One can find similar negative 
assessments in Turkey regarding analogue investment schemes that oper- 
ated within the framework of the Turkish Workers Companies. Experts’ 
estimates of money invested in these companies were as high as US$300 
million, yet the Turkish authorities generally perceived them as a disap- 
pointment (Adler 1981, pp. 62-72). This was a result of the same irratio- 
nal expectations and high hopes invested in the transformative power of 
remittances as in Yugoslavia. 


CONCLUSION 


A vast Yugoslav diaspora, composed of people of diverse economic, politi- 
cal, ethnic, and citizenship statuses, provided a constant source of discom- 
fort and unrealistic expectations for the control-obsessed authorities of 
Yugoslavia. This holds true for both interwar and socialist Yugoslavia. 
However, in territorial terms, the emigration process and diaspora affairs 
in the monarchist period were predominantly related to the northern 
Yugoslav provinces and Dalmatia. It was only in socialist Yugoslavia that 
the rest of the country experienced the phenomenon of mass migration. 
Moreover, the number of migrants from Macedonia, Kosovo, Serbia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Montenegro rose gradually, by the 1980s con- 
stituting the majority of Yugoslav Gastarbeiter. Over the course of Yugoslav 
history, all its provinces thus became integrated into the global labor mar- 
ket, while emigrants themselves and their earnings came under the scru- 
tiny of the anxious authorities. 

In developmental terms, the Yugoslav authorities almost always hesi- 
tated between opting for the final repatriation of emigrants and relying on 
their remittances. The only period when the state agenda was coherent 
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was during the first post-WWII decade, when all available state resources 
and immense efforts were invested for the sole purpose of bringing emi- 
grants back home. This huge attempt of facilitating transformative change 
by repatriating human capital eventually failed, as was the case with a simi- 
lar scheme that counted on emigrants’ financial resources. A comparison 
with the Turkish Republic and its rapid advance of the export-oriented 
sector of its economy in the 1980s, despite a huge previous dependence 
on remittances in the 1970s, points to important conclusions. The overall 
development seems to have been, to a significant degree, unrelated to 
remittances in terms of both positive and negative expectations and out- 
comes. Even when the balance of payment facilitated by remittance inflows 
provided developmental preconditions as confirmed by the Thirlwall 
model, the expected outcome was still dependent on the proactive eco- 
nomic policy and overall state agenda. This holds true for both the 
Yugoslav economic stagnation and the Turkish export boom in the 1980s. 
As Ulf Brunnbauer already proposed, a typically hysterical tone in migra- 
tion debates may be calmed down with a historical retrospective focus on 
the actual developments and outcomes of migration (2016a, p. 322). In 
our case, this applies to the popular and scholarly debates assuming the 
essential developmental role of remittances, too. 

The Yugoslav model of remittance policy turns out to be indicative of 
the country’s desperate need for developmental resources rather than of a 
reasonable and comprehensive economic or emigration policy. Similarly, 
the paternalistic attitudes of state officials, their frustration with the emi- 
grants’ supposedly irrational and spendthrift behavior, and their endless 
designs to appropriate remittances or to facilitate their more productive 
utilization are much more related to the general fields of the art of gover- 
nance than to those of the specific domains of migration or development 
studies. The principal bureaucratic misconception was about the nature of 
remittances being perceived as a public resource. Ironically, whenever the 
state tried to interfere with the freedom to dispose of remittances, it would 
subsequently gain less in terms of both direct and indirect benefits, as was 
demonstrated by the enforcement of the 1982 banking regulation. 
Otherwise, the remittances, when recognized and administered as a pri- 
vate resource and a kind of individual self-help scheme, could significantly 
supplement a broader developmental agenda regardless of actual 
state policy. 

Having observed this, my intention is not to advocate this laissez-faire 
model as an exclusive model of public policy, nor am I inclined to conform 
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to the neoliberal enthusiasm of the early 2000s regarding the migration- 
development nexus. Public policy, and especially economic policy in 
underdeveloped or developing nations, should always include a significant 
degree of state intervention and overall planning. Only when deprived of 
such active policy might underdeveloped countries consider emigration of 
their labor force as a meaningful development strategy. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the neoliberal enthusiasm for migration seems to derive from 
the same desperate lack of developmental strategy and is equally unrealistic 
as were the utopian designs of the Yugoslav emigration authorities. 
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CHAPTER 4 


“Money Can’t Buy Me Love”: Remittances, 
Return Migration, and Family Relations 
in Serbia (1960s-2000s) 


Ivana Bajic-Hajdukovic and Sara Bernard 


INTRODUCTION 


Labor migration and the remittances it produces have long been an essen- 
tial aspect of socioeconomic and political change in the region of former 
Yugoslavia. During socialism, guest worker migration affected a significant 
proportion of the population. Along with the inbound tourism to the 
Yugoslav seaside, the migration of guest workers generated the most sig- 
nificant inflow of hard currency to socialist Yugoslavia. Migrants’ remit- 
tances, however, went far and beyond foreign currency deposits in Yugoslav 
bank accounts. Migrant workers often visited their home villages with sav- 
ings, consumer goods, tools, and ideas acquired abroad; they built houses, 
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paved streets, bought workplaces, and opened small businesses. The vol- 
ume and spread of remittance-related practices to the Yugoslav emigrants’ 
regions of origin was a result of the fact that the vast majority of migrants 
regarded their stay abroad as temporary. They sent money and brought 
goods back to their home villages, where some members of their family 
prepared and waited for their return home. 

With the collapse of socialism and the ensuing wars in Yugoslavia, a 
significant shift occurred in migration patterns. While the typical migrant 
of the socialist period was a peasant worker with low qualifications and 
skills searching for savings opportunities, the post-1990 period saw an 
unprecedented migration of not only displaced and impoverished people 
but also of highly skilled migrants in pursuit of stability, safety, and better 
opportunities abroad. The remittance-related practices of the post-socialist 
Yugoslav migrants represented a paradigm shift and a break from socialist 
practices. In this later phase of migration, remittances were no longer 
directed at children and their caretakers to ensure their future in Yugoslavia. 
Instead, migrants were sending remittances to aging parents and other 
relatives who could not leave the country. Return migration, if still consid- 
ered possible or desirable, assumed very different meanings and forms 
after the socialist period. More broadly, while migrant remittances contin- 
ued to be a significant financial resource for governments in many former 
Yugoslav countries, the social function of “informal” remittances and their 
beneficiaries changed remarkably. 

This chapter outlines some of the most relevant changes in remittances 
and migration practices from the socialist to the post-socialist period in 
Serbia. It relates these changes to transformations in relationships within 
migrant families in both urban and rural Serbia. It brings together long- 
term research on Serbian remittances from a social history and social 
anthropology perspective. Combining anthropological micro-level 
research on remittances and motherhood in post-socialist Belgrade and 
long-term historical analyses on peasant migrants’ investments during 
socialism, this contribution represents a first attempt at providing a long- 
term and multidisciplinary examination of some of the social transforma- 
tion in family relationships brought on by the collapse of socialism in 
former Yugoslavia as evidenced in the phenomenon of migration and the 
remittances inflow it generated. Exploring family roles across the prisms of 
gender, generation, and class reveals the complexities of remittance prac- 
tices that statistical data does not show. This contribution argues that 
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migration and remittance practices had a profound and sometimes trau- 
matic impact on family relations. 


THE INFLOW OF MIGRANT REMITTANCES IN (POST-) 
SOCIALIST SERBIA: AN OVERVIEW 


Migration and the remittances have long been important factors of social 
change in Serbia and the broader Yugoslav region. Before the fall of 
Yugoslavia and the massive migration movement prompted by the conflict 
and by post-socialism, labor emigration from Yugoslavia consisted mostly 
of unskilled labor employed in Western Europe as guest workers. The 
substantial remittances sent home by guest workers captured the interest 
of the broader public both at home and abroad. In Yugoslav public and 
political debate, citizens, migration specialists, and the communist leader- 
ship dreamed of the gains generated by the revenues migrants sent back 
home. Yugoslav migration policies attracted considerable attention by for- 
eign analysts and policy makers because Yugoslavia was the only socialist 
country in Europe to rely on guest worker remittances to achieve 
development. 

In the 1980s, the rise of youth unemployment fostered an increase in 
the emigration of young and educated people (Dević 2016, p. 27). The 
war and the further deterioration of the economy in the 1990s exacer- 
bated this trend. This brain drain diaspora differed from the previous gen- 
erations of both guest workers and political émigrés who had fled 
communism. With the fall of Yugoslavia, a new wave of migrants left the 
country, some as refugees and others as economic and political migrants, 
but all with the same goal of escaping war, economic collapse, and political 
turmoil (Vuksanović 2001). The 1990s in Serbia were marked by the 
United Nations embargo and hyperinflation. Access to foreign currency 
became a lifeline as prices changed hourly. The suspension of air traffic 
following the UN embargo and the significance of informal networks sug- 
gest that pre-1990s’ migrants were sending financial support through 
informal channels during this period, as well as some of the post-1990s’ 
migrants (Petree and Baruah 2007). As many of the pre-1990s’ migrants 
settled in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and other Western European 
countries, their geographical proximity to Serbia enabled them to send 
remittances via friends or bus drivers, or to deliver them directly to their 
families, thus helping alleviate the precarious situation of the 1990s. 
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Pension provisions were a significant source of revenues sent to Serbia by 
the pre-1990s’ generation. While still residing abroad, many retired guest 
workers spent several months per year in the houses they had built in their 
home villages (Widmer 2010). 

The post-1990s’ economic migration in many cases painted a different 
picture. First of all, the proportion of more highly qualified migrants had 
significantly increased. The destination countries of the post- 1990s’ brain 
drain migrants included overseas countries with settlement programs. 
Post-1990s’ migrants were also younger than the previous guest workers. 
Thousands of young people left Serbia in the 1990s and early 2000s as 
highly skilled migrants on settlement visas to Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, in addition to those pursuing better opportunities in Western 
and Central Europe, as well as further afield in Africa, South America, and 
elsewhere (Grečić 1994, 2010). 

The influx of remittances was also affected by changes in migration pat- 
terns. Overall, there is a lot of evidence to suggest that post-1990 migrants 
from Serbia were sending much less money in foreign currency in com- 
parison to the pre-1990 migrants. Nevertheless, throughout the first two 
decades of the twenty-first century, the media in Serbia reported an excep- 
tionally high influx of remittances. These reports originated from the 
World Bank, who in turn collected the data from the National Bank of 
Serbia (NBS). Despite significant discrepancies in the volume of remit- 
tances between these two sources, with the NBS reporting significantly 
fewer remittances in comparison to the World Bank, Serbia was ranked as 
one of the top ten remittance recipient countries in the world in the early 
twenty-first century. With more than 3 billion euros annually, Serbian 
remittances constitute 15 percent of the country’s GDP (Gaji 2020). 
Divided per capita, Serbian residents are among the top five recipients of 
remittances in the world. 

Bombastic newspaper headlines about the alleged billions of dollars 
pouring into the country from the diaspora fueled people’s imaginations 
of fortunate parents whose children were sending them money from 
abroad (Mikavica 2006; Krivokapić 2007). This narrative was part of a 
broader political discourse about the role of migrants in the newly estab- 
lished, independent Serbia. In the early post-MiloSevié years, subsequent 
governments reached out to Serbs abroad for support in restoring national 
pride and economic wealth. Two critical steps toward building a stronger 
relationship with the diaspora in the post-socialist period were the creation 
of the Ministry for the Diaspora and the passage of the Amnesty Law, 
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which allowed army deserters from the wars of the 1990s to return to the 
country. In more recent years, however, there was another turn in the 
relationship toward the diaspora. The former Ministry for the Diaspora 
was replaced by an Office for Cooperation with the Diaspora and Serbs in 
the Region, governed by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Bobić 2009). 
Over the past few years, the interest in the financial input of the diaspora 
remained; however, the willingness to create a more dynamic relationship 
with the diaspora returned to that of the Milošević era. Like in the 1990s, 
remittances in post-socialist Serbia continue to flow to individuals, with no 
government-supported programs for diaspora investments. 

The high volume of remittances in post-socialism was a continuation 
from the socialist period, when Yugoslavia was among the top European 
countries in this respect. Yugoslav guest workers remitted more than their 
Greek, Turkish, Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish counterparts (SOPEMI 
1979, p. 125, 1981, p. 149). According to the annual reports of the 
Yugoslav National Bank, worker remittances became a vital relief for the 
external balance of payment deficits from 1967 onward. Despite its social- 
ist ideology, the Yugoslav leadership greeted these remittances with great 
enthusiasm. The expectation was that workers’ savings would finance the 
development of underdeveloped regions (Bernard 2019). 

In both socialism and its aftermath, these expectations about the role of 
remittances in bringing development to Yugoslavia and later to Serbia 
were, for the most part, disappointed. Overall, migrants were disaffected 
with the politics in their homeland. Instead, remittance practices were 
defined by individual ambitions and family needs. State regulations did 
indeed affect the ability of migrants to send remittances and their uses. 
However, rather than support migrants in investing their savings into their 
home country, government interventions were often perceived by return- 
ees as obstacles to profitable investments (Bernard 2019, pp. 240-242). 
Migrants and their families primarily used remittances to cope with the 
failures of socialist and post-socialist development on a political and every- 
day level, rather than support its achievements. 


SOCIAL STATUS AND THE RURAL/ URBAN DIVIDE 


In Serbia and the broader Yugoslav region, the transition from socialism 
to post-socialism had a profound impact on class identities. While 
Yugoslavia did not experience a straightforward transition from commu- 
nism to capitalism, people’s experiences of change in their everyday lives 
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in the 1990s embodied the end of socialist values attached to particular 
social(ist) classes. For these people, as for millions of other Eastern 
Europeans, the changes brought about by post-communism meant, as 
Verdery (1999, p. 35) described, “a reordering of people’s entire mean- 
ingful worlds; [...] a rupture in their worlds of meaning, their sense of 
cosmic order.” Migration was a substantial aspect of this reordering. The 
changes affected old and new migrants in different ways. While labor 
mobility and employment opportunities for the former were restricted and 
became more precarious, new opportunities for employment and profes- 
sional advancement were offered to the latter. 

The open borders and freedom of movement which had characterized 
socialist Yugoslavia as a unique case in Cold War Europe ended in 
November 1991 when visa restrictions were introduced. These were grad- 
ually relaxed, but only lifted entirely in the 2010s. The sanctions and 
embargo on Serbia during the wars of the 1990s, as well as more stringent 
immigration policies introduced in Western Europe after the two oil crises 
in 1973 and 1979, greatly affected the rural migrants of the socialist 
period. In the 1980s, their employment had already become increasingly 
discontinuous and less profitable than in the past (Schierup 1981; idem, 
1986). Post-1990 emigration was different. The new urban emigrants 
possessed qualifications and skills that made their employment in the 
Western markets profitable. They were young and highly educated, with 
the skills and knowledge to navigate the intricacy of application proce- 
dures. The post-1990s’ urban emigrants were leaving their friends and 
parents behind, often as single individuals who wanted to fulfill their pas- 
sions, talents, and dreams. They left with the prospect of pursuing success- 
ful carriers abroad. 

Although they were better positioned in the international labor market 
than the old generation of unskilled migrants, the post-1990 generation 
of migrants remitted much less than the guest workers from the socialist 
period did. Sources suggest that guest workers still contributed most to 
the staggeringly large pool of remittances to Serbia recorded by the World 
Bank in the mid-2000s (Petree and Baruah 2007). In the cities, there is no 
evidence to support the euphoric messages conveyed by the Serbian media 
and the Serbian government about the wealth that the Serbian diaspora 
was displaying at home. The ethnographic fieldwork of Bajic-Hajdukovic 
in Belgrade in 2005/2006 and from 2007 to 2014 did not uncover the 
presence of this vast influx of foreign currency into people’s everyday lives. 
Her findings were supported by an International Organization for 
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Migration (IOM) study that suggested that post-socialist remittances were 
not channeled to the families of post-1990 migrants from Belgrade (see 
Baji¢-Hajdukovic 2020; Petree and Baruah 2007). As in the 1970s and 
1980s, a large proportion of payments to Serbia were still channeled to the 
same recipients—the guest workers’ families with closer connections to 
the countryside. The quantitative data from the 2011 census in Serbia also 
highlighted a discrepancy between urban and rural remittance destina- 
tions in the country. The 2011 census recorded that people above the age 
of sixty from the Belgrade area received the lowest volume of remittances 
in the country, while most remittance recipients above sixty lived in south- 
ern and eastern Serbia (Stanković 2014, p. 98). 

In the Belgrade families affected by the post-1990 migration, remit- 
tances were never mentioned, nor was there any evidence of additional 
income within those households. The post-1990s’ migrants who origi- 
nated from urban parts of Serbia remitted much less, either because they 
did not think they should do so or because their families did not expect 
them to. For Belgrade mothers, remittances were acceptable only if they 
remained invisible and unused. In most cases, Belgrade mothers kept their 
migrant children unaware of the severity of their material circumstances, 
in line with normative expectations. In the few cases where mothers 
received remittances, they insisted that the money was not used for every- 
day consumption. They made a clear distinction between the money that 
their son or daughter sent occasionally and the remittances that guest 
workers on temporary work in Germany in the 1970s and 1980s sent to 
their families. Belgrade-based elderly mothers thought that receiving 
financial support or a gift with a value that was not purely symbolic was 
something that only peasants could accept (Baji¢- Hajdukovié 2010, p. 29). 


THE (IN)VISIBILITY OF REMITTANCES 
IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The visibility of peasants’ remittances stands in stark contrast with the 
invisibility of the gifts sent by adult children to their mothers in Belgrade. 
The guest worker migration of the socialist period was intended to provide 
financial support to alleviate the poverty of peasant families. Whether used 
to refurbish houses, buy farming machinery, or secure a job outside of 
agriculture, remittances were spent for the benefit of the migrant family. 
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There was no secrecy about the provenance of the acquired wealth. 
Instead, it was proudly displayed. 

Although emigration was prompted primarily by economic necessity, 
the desire to climb the social ladder was typical for many peasant migrants. 
The opulent houses that guest workers built in their home villages and the 
impressive number of tractors dropped off on neglected fields were sym- 
bols of the migrants’ aspiration for social recognition. Sociological research 
on rural Serbia has shown that middle-class peasantry in eastern Serbia 
went abroad primarily to be able to surpass the wealth of rich peasants 
(Bratić and Malešević 1982; Schierup 1973; Tanic 1974, pp. 83, 305). 
Within peasant communities, some ethnic minorities were overrepre- 
sented among the migrants. They were also more likely to invest remit- 
tances to enhance their family’s social status rather than to secure 
employment (Vuksanović 1996; Tanić 1974, pp. 87, 88, 94). For instance, 
workers’ remittances were used to display family wealth in the Vlach com- 
munity of Ljubicevo (eastern Serbia) where social status was acquired 
through the marriage of adolescent children with wealthy families 
(Schierup 1973, p. 46). 

The different remittance practices speak not only about the desire to 
enhance the social status of peasants. More broadly, they account for how 
migration reshaped class identities and became a social stigma for peasants. 
This is not, however, a social phenomenon particular to Serbia. The invest- 
ment of peasant migrants in social status is neither specific to Serbian guest 
workers nor the wider Balkan region. The building of opulent houses and 
the import of tractors and expensive consumer goods were widely reported 
in many rural emigration areas around the world during the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries (Körner and Werth 1981; King 1986; Gardner 
1995; Dalakoglou 2010; Boccagni and Erdal 2020). As in Serbia, these 
investments have been described as symbols of the uncultured otherness 
of peasants. In the case of Serbia, however, the remittance practices of 
rural migrants acquired a broader significance than in other emigration 
countries due to the sizeable proportion of the peasant population 
throughout the entire twentieth century. 

Although socialism tried hard to dismantle the peasantry, as it did not 
fit within the parameters of the classless society Yugoslavia claimed to be, 
the rural population in Serbia formed the majority until the 1990s. In 
2020, the rural population still accounted for 44 percent of the total pop- 
ulation (Worldometer 2020). In socialist Serbia, peasants were systemati- 
cally constructed as the “enemy within” (Bajic-Hajdukovic 2020, p. 11). 
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The working class considered peasants backward. Political and intellectual 
circles often questioned the peasants’ loyalty to the communist regime. 
Left behind by socialist policies of industrialization and proletarianization, 
peasants found employment abroad to be a way out of economic misery 
and social exclusion. 

Whether migrating within Yugoslavia or further afield, the majority of 
migrants from Serbia in the socialist era came from the countryside (Burić 
1973, p. 251). Before the legalization of temporary employment abroad 
(1963), large numbers of the agricultural population left the countryside 
and moved to the urban peripheries in search of a job in the public sector. 
This immigration led to a notable growth of the urban peripheries (Tani¢é 
1989). Here, self-made houses and informal trade proliferated but were 
poorly tolerated by the authorities and urban dwellers, who saw the peas- 
ants as “others” who were corrupting the urban milieu. Employment 
abroad did not end this rural exodus, but it transformed the interaction 
between rural and urban areas. Peasants acquired the status of workers 
abroad, a status that came with privileges which they wanted to keep once 
they returned to Yugoslavia. Upon their return, guest workers tried to 
obtain jobs in industry and to leave the agricultural sector. However, they 
did not leave their home villages permanently. Peasants populated urban 
peripheries but kept one foot in the countryside, where they returned 
daily, weekly, or monthly (Nejašmić 1981; Vedriš 1978). 

During socialism, migration and the revenues it generated played an 
essential role in constructing stereotypes about the otherness of peasants. 
The investment of guest workers and their flaunting of wealth were widely 
discussed in political debates and media (Bernard 2019, pp. 95-98, 
150-166). When Yugoslav socialism started to tremble, the discrepancy 
between the wealth displayed by guest workers and the underdevelopment 
of their regions contributed vastly to the growing antagonism of the urban 
population toward the peasantry. This dissatisfaction increased in the 
1970s, when the employment of workers from the Serbian countryside 
abroad was booming. From the 1970s, Serbia and the broader Yugoslav 
region experienced a rise in social inequalities and economic disparities 
between its republics and within its regions (Pleština 1992). The uneasy 
incorporation of rural into urban patterns of development was one of the 
symbols of this unevenness. 

This in-between status of the peasantry and the working class which 
characterized many guest workers was the reason why in cultural produc- 
tions and media debates the figures of the economic migrant and the 
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peasant often overlapped. However, the meaning of the peasant migrants 
changed over time. In the 1950s and early 1960s, the peasant was por- 
trayed sympathetically as naive, warm-hearted, and simple. From the early 
1970s, this changed, and the image of the peasant began to become more 
complex and increasingly negative. (Bernard 2019, pp. 205-212). In 
these years, employment abroad, a phenomenon until then mostly affect- 
ing the impoverished working classes from the northwestern republics, 
became a widespread practice among peasants in the southeastern Yugoslav 
regions (Brunnbauer 2009, p. 28). 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF VALUE SYSTEMS AND THE IMPACT 
OF CLASS ON FAMILY TIES 


In the 1980s and 1990s, when the economic crisis deepened and stricter 
limitations on the international mobility of Yugoslav and later Serbian 
migrant workers were introduced, the pressure of the rural population on 
the urban peripheries increased. In addition to being viewed as “uncul- 
tured,” the meaning of the term “peasant” in the 1990s amalgamated the 
anxieties of nationalism and the eroding socialist system of values—it 
stretched far beyond a symbol of someone who hailed from the country- 
side. It became an archetype of post-socialist aesthetics: turbo-folk music, 
fake Diesel jeans, Nike trainers, and thick gold chains with crosses 
(Marković 2005; Gordy 1999, pp. 106-110; Bajic-Hajdukovic 2020, 
p. 85). This new peasant was someone who lived for the day, who cared 
how much they earned but not how they earned it, even if this involved 
illegal activities in the flourishing black market. In other words, this was 
someone with no morals or regard for the social values of the socialist era. 
The peasant became an embodiment of the changes that were sweeping 
away the familiar system of values and social norms. Remittance practices 
in post-socialism affirmed the class distinction between the “useful” chil- 
dren of peasants and the working class and the “priceless” children of the 
urban middle class (Zelizer 1994). The concept of “priceless children” 
emerged with the mass-industrialization of the USA at the turn of the 
twentieth century, which saw the role of the child changing from a unit of 
labor to an object of parental sacrifice and unconditional love (Zelizer 
1994). A similar phenomenon occurred after World War Two in parts of 
Yugoslavia. Children born in the postwar period became objects of their 
mothers’ love and sacrifice—“priceless children.” Their mothers, even 
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when their dire material conditions in the 1990s and early 2000s sug- 
gested otherwise, could not and would not accept financial support in the 
form of remittances. 

In the post-socialist reordering, receiving remittances or other forms of 
financial support from a migrant child indicated a loss of middle-class sta- 
tus. The socialist middle class had become so impoverished that it had 
become an empty signifier, clinging on to class values that had become 
hollow in the new post-socialist class system in Serbia. (Baji¢- Hajdukovié 
2020, p. 88). 

Nevertheless the socialist middle class still clung to their old habits and 
beliefs, some of which manifested themselves in their relationships with 
their children. The social norms relevant to these generations implied that 
mothers were there to protect their children and to look after them long 
into adulthood; they did not expect their children to sustain them or 
materially support them. This was considered something that peasants 
did, such as those who had guest worker sons or daughters in Germany, 
Austria, or Switzerland. The old socialist urban middle class was there to 
support its migrant children in every possible way, and not the other way 
around (Baji¢c-Hajdukovic 2020, p. 88). 

Employment abroad, for the peasant, was a family matter which formed 
a bond between older and younger generations. Rural emigration was 
conceived of and organized by both the state authorities and the migrants 
themselves to be temporary. This is pivotal to understanding the relation- 
ships in migrant families. The temporary character of guest worker migra- 
tion meant that the migrants were expected to return and that family unity 
would eventually be restored. The major investments typical of Yugoslav 
guest workers symbolized these expectations: the building of a new and 
bigger house, or the import of machinery to enhance the productivity of 
the small plot owned and worked by the family. The time and the costs 
sustained to raise the family’s living standards required a commitment by 
all family members abroad and at home over several decades. Even when 
guest workers invested in securing jobs outside agriculture, these were 
principally intended as employment opportunities for family members 
who were not yet employed abroad. This was the case with the opening of 
small shops, which were usually run by family members, but also when 
guest workers took advance of the possibility to “buy a workplace.” This 
practice was introduced in the 1970s by the Yugoslav government to sup- 
port local development. It consisted in the payment, in hard currency or 
the equivalent in dinars, of the amount of money required by factories to 
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open a workplace. The vacancy was usually offered to the payers or one of 
their family members (Ivanović 2010). Well-established informal networks 
in the local community were essential to ensuring the success of the peas- 
ant migration strategy. Family members and their circle of friends and rela- 
tives were key actors in guest worker migration strategies. Guest workers 
from the same villages shared the costs of accommodation abroad and 
could help driving back remittances and gifts to family members who had 
remained in their villages to take care of the land. 

During socialism, the reliance on the family and the importance of the 
local community was not a peculiarity of rural migration from Serbia. 
However, peasant solidarity between home community members and 
within intergenerational families had a long tradition in Serbia, which was 
challenged but not eliminated by socialism. Before World War Two, 90 
percent of the Serbian population were peasants, with families organized 
into collective households called zadruga. The child in a zadruga was 
considered primarily a unit of labor (Isic 2006). Once social reforms and 
rapid industrialization began in post-World War Two Yugoslavia, the role 
of the child began to change. 

Nevertheless, this change was slow, and it did not affect all of Yugoslav 
society equally. Although it became a common feature of the urban classes, 
this was much less the case in rural areas, where socialist modernity was a 
contested symbol of identity. Indeed, in rural, underdeveloped areas, reli- 
ance on extended family networks remained a response to falling employ- 
ment opportunities and an overall lack of welfare services. In these settings, 
children remained economic assets to the family and not vice versa. 
Children’s education and professional careers were determined by deci- 
sions taken by the family and for the pursuit of family unity and wellbeing. 

The family migration established during socialism survived its collapse, 
albeit in new forms. The “guest worker” had become a way of life rather 
than a temporary status. Not even wars or the low economic prospect of 
return migration could interrupt the investment of an entire working life 
in one’s home village. Moreover, migration had transformed families and 
community life so radically that both family and societal relations became 
dependent thereupon. Migrant children today, just like their parents 
before them, still leave for employment abroad while keeping one foot in 
their home villages, where aging parents and relatives wait for their return 
and live on the remittances they send home. This explains why older gen- 
erations in rural areas have been the principal recipients of remittances in 
recent decades. The most traumatic changes, however, were wrought on 
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motherhood and the role of women within families more broadly. This 
was the case in villages and cities—during socialism and thereafter. 


MOTHERHOOD AND GENDER ROLES 


Even though the Belgrade mothers discussed by Baji¢-Hajdukovi¢ were 
not all in the same financial situation—some were struggling to make ends 
meet, while others were much better off—what they shared in common 
was an understanding that, if received, remittances should not be con- 
sumed for mundane purposes because they came from their children, 
whom they considered sacred objects of love and care. This attitude to 
children is typical of the generation of women born around World War 
Two who belonged, in their view, to the middle class. Women in socialist 
Yugoslavia considered motherhood an essential aspect of identity. Milic 
even argued that Yugoslav women worked and lived for their children 
(2008, p. 195). While socialism motivated women to pursue education 
and employment, they were not free from traditional patriarchal norms of 
having primary responsibility for their families and children. However, 
employment and (relative) financial independence enabled women to feel 
respected for their work in the domestic sphere, if not so much by their 
husbands, then by their social circle and above all their children (Milić 
2008, p. 1959). 

During socialism, emigration was one of the principal means for women 
to find employment. Although the communist leadership proclaimed 
women’s emancipation, female unemployment remained very high and 
even began to rise in the late 1960s (Woodward 1995, pp. 206-209; 
Davidović 1986). This prompted a significant number of women to find 
employment abroad. Women from the Serbian countryside usually went 
abroad with their husbands but had fewer opportunities to gain skills than 
their spouses. Women were overrepresented among the unskilled and the 
poorly educated. Unlike the majority of male guest workers, only a small 
number of female migrants had finished the eight years of compulsory 
education, which was a precondition for attending vocational training 
abroad (Archives of Serbia [undated], Socialist Alliances of the Working 
People of Serbia (dj75), box 1, No. 12). More often than their husbands, 
women held poorly paid physical jobs. They were rarely members of trade 
unions (p. 8; Marić 1990, p. 35). Female guest workers were often in a 
relationship. If they did not have children before leaving, they had them 
while they resided abroad. Unlike female domestic workers, though, 
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female guest workers did not take maternity leave when they had children. 
Instead, they continued to work, even working extra hours, because the 
main reason they had joined their husbands abroad was to save enough 
money for a decent life in Yugoslavia (Morokvasi& 1987, pp. 122-127; 
Burić 1973, p. 258). As childcare was too expensive and guest worker 
children underperformed at school, the elderly in the family considered 
the earlier return of the children to be the best course of action (Vegar 
1986; Vuksanović 1995, p. 352; Petrović 1973). In fact, research on 
Yugoslav women residing abroad during socialism suggests that mothers 
were more hesitant than their husbands about investments in Yugoslavia. 
However, their doubts rarely led them to revise their plans to return. 
Yugoslav mothers abroad lamented in particular the traumatic experience 
of sending their children back to Yugoslavia to be raised by family mem- 
bers, usually grandparents (Bernard 2019, pp. 246-248; Schierup 1990, 
p. 105; Morokvasié 1987, pp. 218-222). This wound could never heal 
properly. 

Family migration patterns in the post-socialist context presented differ- 
ent challenges to Belgrade mothers than those faced by rural women 
under socialism. The fall of Yugoslavia and the massive emigration of 
grown children that coincided with a change in social norms and values 
created an incredibly difficult situation for elderly mothers. With the 
departure of their children, their world collapsed: there was no one left in 
the inner social circle or family to appreciate these women’s sacrifice. 
Elderly mothers, perhaps more than anyone else, felt the crumbling of 
socialist values—they lost everything in this process, including themselves. 

Mothers of post-1990s’ migrants from Belgrade considered it unac- 
ceptable to receive material support from their children. Most of the 
women included in this research lived in small apartments in concrete 
socialist apartment blocks, furnished with household appliances that were 
on average thirty years old. The very question of whether they received 
money from their migrant sons and daughters abroad caused embarrass- 
ment among Belgrade mothers. They would blush, look away, and explain 
that they had not given birth to their child expecting their support (Bajic- 
Hajduković 2020, p. 77). 

The appropriate gift for a mother-child relationship, according to 
Belgrade mothers, was a gift with little or no material value, a gift that was 
symbolic and inalienable. Money thereby became a form of inalienable gift 
that mothers did not use for consumption, but saved so that their children 
would get it back as their inheritance. The only exception was when it was 
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used for a purpose that transcended consumption, such as treating a severe 
illness or paying for funeral costs. A gift that came from a “sacred object” 
of a mother’s love and care—a child—could not be consumed in a mun- 
dane way. Instead of remittances, what stood out in the research con- 
ducted with Belgrade mothers was their loneliness. The elderly mothers 
talked for hours on end about their loss, their migrant children, and the 
emptiness, physical and emotional, that remained in the wake of their chil- 
dren’s departure. Money could not fill the absence and the profound sense 
of loss. 

The case of the Serbian middle class resonates with Patico’s study of 
consumption in the post-Soviet middle class (2008). The post-Soviet mid- 
dle class defined itself by having been born and socialized within middle- 
class families and a middle-class milieu during the Soviet period. The 
socialist middle class in post-socialist Serbia, like its Russian counterpart, 
had become impoverished, but people still defined themselves as middle 
class based on their culturedness. Even though the former occupations of 
Bajic-Hajdukovic’s interview partners in Belgrade varied substantially in 
terms of income (including a retired teacher, a seamstress, a company 
director, a translator, and a housewife), they all shared in common that 
they lived and had raised their children in Belgrade, socializing them with 
a socialist middle-class identity and providing the education and skills that 
subsequently facilitated their children’s emigration. The comparison with 
the Russian self-professed middle class, the diversity of backgrounds, with 
many an urban dweller in Serbia coming from the countryside, as well as 
the very different occupations ranging from blue- to white-collar workers 
to the unemployed, points to the fact that the class discourse in the 
Belgrade context was highly subjective. In other words, appropriating a 
middle-class identity was the result of an active process of self-positioning 
and constructing one’s culturedness in opposition to the “Other,” embod- 
ied as the peasant. The middle class created this new peasant as a way of 
navigating the murky and tumultuous sea of post-socialist metamorpho- 
ses; the peasant was a counter-balance to a crumbling system of socialist 
middle-class values. As long as one could point out a peasant and their 
ways, the middle class could still hold on to their values, regardless of how 
much the realities betrayed their middle-class identity. 

The narratives of Belgrade mothers about the different experiences of 
motherhood between rural and urban families also belong to a broader 
understanding of modernity and belonging. The Belgrade mothers’ narra- 
tives about migrant sons and daughters are evocative of the study of the 
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making of the “priceless child” in early twentieth-century America (Zelizer 
1994). Zelizer argued that a shift in constructing the “sacred child” 
emerged as a result of the massive industrialization that took place in 
America at the start of the twentieth century. Kopytoff argued along simi- 
lar lines that material affluence in most modern industrial societies has 
allowed Westerners to “purge relations with kinsmen of much economic 
content and make them almost entirely ‘social’” (Kopytoff 2004, p. 273). 
According to Kopytoff, parents in Western societies are in a position not 
to expect any material benefits from their children. This, however, is not 
the case in poor peasant societies, where arduous material conditions 
engender rather different relationships between parents and children 
(Kopytoff 2004, p. 273). 

During socialism, economic hardship was indeed a critical factor in 
shaping parent/child relations in rural areas. However, poverty is not a 
monolithic factor. There are significant disparities in wealth between dif- 
ferent rural areas and within their communities. Moreover, social differ- 
ences existed within the peasantry to no less extent than between the 
peasantry and the working class (Ströhle 2016). A closer look at how 
migration affected gender roles in migrant families during socialism is 
exemplary of these differences. The employment abroad of women was 
not welcomed equally in all rural communities. 

In some cases, it was even prohibited. Data from the population census 
held in 1971 allows the geography of these dissimilarities to be discerned. 
Within the Republic of Serbia, the proportion of female workers among 
the total number of workers employed abroad varied from 42.7 percent in 
the autonomous province of Vojvodina, to an average of 35.7 percent in 
Serbia generally, and down to 4.2 percent in the autonomous province of 
Kosovo—the total Yugoslav average was 31.4 percent (see Künne 1979, 
p. 102). Whatever the dominant social convention or underlying eco- 
nomic condition behind female (non-)emigration, remittance practices 
changed gender roles within the family. 

In his extensive work on rural emigration from socialist Serbia, the soci- 
ologist Živan Tanié (1974, pp. 32, 33, 99-101) illustrated that emancipa- 
tion became possible for peasant wives left behind. As the birth rate fell, 
women were free to take up seasonal jobs outside agriculture and to culti- 
vate their network of solidarity with women in the villages. However, hard 
physical labor on the land and responsibility for the construction of a new 
house indicated a masculinization rather than an emancipation of rural 
women. Remittances could well reproduce patterns of subjugation to the 
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patriarchy rather than challenging them. For example, during his field- 
work in eastern Serbia, Schierup reported that it was typical of women to 
take on male duties in the field. At the same time, men enjoyed watching 
the televisions bought with the savings they had earned abroad 
(1973, p. 10). 

The different impact of remittances could also be seen with the children 
growing up in rural families who were profoundly affected by their par- 
ents’ employment abroad. Research on the guest worker children growing 
up in the Serbian countryside has revealed a distinction between poor and 
relatively rich peasant families. The latter were able to give pocket money 
and presents to the children left behind, resulting in these children disre- 
garding work. In more impoverished peasant families, remittances were 
used to make essential improvements in the cultivation of land and in 
house maintenance. Children had to grow up fast. They assumed adult 
responsibilities as children while under the care of aging grandparents 
(Ciglar 1990; Tani¢ 1974, pp. 99-107). For girls growing up in deprived 
rural areas which were mostly inhabited by socially excluded minority 
groups, the status of adulthood would never properly be granted as they 
were promised, still at adolescent age, to a member of the community 
employed abroad, where they were sent at the request of the promised 
husband (Tanié 1974, p. 92). 

To be sure, economic hardship could also affect urban migration. 
Research shows how, under socialism, when urban migration was driven 
by economic need (because of unemployment of both parents), children 
were more likely to be sent to an orphanage as urban parents lacked the 
family network and income from the land on which rural families relied 
(Burić 1973, pp. 259-261). The extreme poverty of unemployed urban 
parents is also one reason why family migration was rare during socialism. 


CONCLUSION 


Recent data shows that as many as 70 percent of young Serbs would like 
to emigrate (Rolandi and Elia 2019). This suggests that migration contin- 
ues to be the principal response of families to the new forms of poverty 
and deep social inequality that have emerged in post-socialism. 

By taking Serbia as a case study, this contribution showed how reports 
about voluminous remittances can mask deep levels of poverty and social 
inequality. It did so by looking beyond the data recording a high volume 
of remittances over a more than fifty-year period. Instead, the study 
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focused on migrant families to examine who received and used remit- 
tances, why, and how. It compared remittances practices in rural families 
during socialism with those adopted by urban families after the collapse of 
Yugoslavia. It argued that class identity and social(ist) values were more 
important than economic status to explain why peasant migrants used sav- 
ings to improve family living standards. By contrast, urban families rejected 
this practice as immoral. The perceived distance between rural and urban 
morality, which emerged in the narratives of Belgrade mothers, was con- 
textualized in broader trends of women’s emancipation and dichotomous 
urban/rural modernization from the twentieth into twenty-first centuries. 

Albeit in changing forms, the inflow of remittances and their uses will 
remain a crucial driver of social change and adjustments to the challenges 
of globalization which socialism and neoliberalism have left unsolved. This 
prospect makes the study of how remittances (re)shape relations in migrant 
families in the past, present, and future highly topical. 
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CHAPTER 5 


“Dear Brother, Please, Send Me Some More 
Dollars...”: Transatlantic Migration 
and Historic Remittance Between 
the Habsburg Empire and the United States 
of America (1890-1930s) 


Annemarie Steidl 


In the summer of 1921, a migrant worker living in Joliet, Illinois, who had 
been born in the Habsburg Empire, received the following message, trans- 
lated into English: 


Dear brother, please, send me some more dollars [...]. You know, God gave 
me many children and I have to support them and I have nothing to support 
them with [...]. Do not resent me for begging, I am ashamed for begging, 
but I have to. Please, help us. You know, this country was always poor and 
will always be poor, and I am lucky to have you send me something. (Anton 
Nemanich Papers 1921) 
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This letter was sent to Anton Nemanich from Lokvica—by that time 
situated in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, today in the Republic of Croatia. 
Such a message might just as easily have arrived in Joliet in 2020 in the 
form of an email or WhatsApp text, perhaps sent from a relative in Latin 
America or the Caribbean. Data from the US census shows that, in 2010, 
more than a quarter of Joliet’s population spoke a language other than 
English at home, and one-seventh of the city’s population today are 
foreign-born. The 1921 letter, with all its heartbreak and humiliation, 
indicates that money sent transnationally was an important connector of 
migrants to their scattered families, then as now (Steidl et al. 2017, 
p. 250). 

Nearly 18 million people left Europe for the United States between 
1890 and the 1930s, the vast majority of whom had been born in Eastern 
and Southern Europe. US immigration records show that at 27.9 percent, 
individuals from the Habsburg Empire formed the largest group of 
US-bound migrants between the years 1902 and 1911, followed by peo- 
ple from the Kingdom of Italy and the Russian Empire. Nineteenth- 
century industrialization, urbanization, and political and economic 
liberalization encouraged and facilitated these massive transatlantic migra- 
tions. From the mid-nineteenth century on, overseas migration was trig- 
gered by a growing demand—particularly in the United States—for 
low-skilled laborers in mines, factories, construction, and urban services. 
Ever more jobs began attracting Europeans to a more labor-intensive 
American economy in which even urban service jobs and factories were 
heavily reliant on temporary employment. This provided the perfect con- 
ditions for the growing internationally mobile labor force from Central, 
Southern, and Eastern Europe. Millions of citizens left the Habsburg 
Empire before World War One, with between 30 and 40 percent returning 
to Europe before the war started. Based on data regarding wages and 
expenses and estimates of remittances, I will follow the money that was 
sent from migrants in the United States to their dependents back in the 
Habsburg Empire. 


Historic REMITTANCE PRACTICES 


Remittances are money transfers earned by migrants abroad and sent back 
to relatives and dependents in their countries of origin. Today, migrant 
remittances constitute a significant part of international capital flows, 
especially for the national income of labor-exporting countries. The World 
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Bank documented that in most developing countries, remittances are 
already more than three times the size of official development assistance 
(World Bank Group 2019, p. 1). Although few scholars would deny the 
significant contribution of migration and remittances to the income and 
survival of families in the countries of origin today, flows of remittances by 
migrants in the past are still a mostly neglected topic of research. However, 
going abroad to earn higher wages and sending money to relatives and 
friends back home is hardly new, even though the means of transport and 
communication were less efficient and reliable then than they are today. 

Then as now, remittances were part of a collective strategy that con- 
sisted in sending one or more members of one’s family abroad so that they 
could support those left behind. Millions of Europeans had migrated to 
the United States of America by the 1930s. These people stayed in contact 
with family members, friends, and neighbors mostly via letters. The letters 
sent by those who stayed in Europe frequently asked for financial support, 
while the letters sent by the transatlantic migrants often included remit- 
tances, which constituted a source of income that many Europeans in their 
countries of origin with relatives or friends overseas depended on (Cancian 
and Wegge 2016, pp. 352-353). As a case in point, in the early twentieth 
century the mother of Mike Vukasinovich, who had moved to the United 
States from a village near Bjelovar in Croatia-Slavonia, wrote in a letter to 
her son: “I do not wish to have it so that I need to find money to win it 
and what you write that you sent me money but that was too little” (Mike 
Vukasinovich Papers). 

Up to 60 million Europeans left the continent during the long nine- 
teenth century lasting into the 1930s, which resulted in a huge realloca- 
tion of the population on an international scale. Many migrants moved to 
seek out a better existence compared to what they had experienced in their 
homelands. Individuals moved if they had the financial means or could 
secure a loan from family members or friends to cover the costs of travel. 
Therefore, the transatlantic mass migration of the late nineteenth century 
was accompanied by considerable financial flows between continents, 
countries, and empires. As many people preferred to use informal channels 
to transfer their savings, it can reasonably be concluded that a significant 
share of remitted money sent to Europe in the nineteenth century traveled 
via “invisible” operations. Banknotes were mailed through ordinary let- 
ters, despite the risk of loss or theft, and migrant laborers also used net- 
works of family and friends to whom they entrusted envelopes full of 
money for the families when they traveled back to Europe. Transatlantic 
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migration was never a one-way street, especially during the decades before 
World War One. Many migrants to the United States went back and forth 
or even returned to Europe for good, taking their savings with them. Rui 
Esteves and David Khoudour-Castéras use the term “pocket remittances” 
for cash, but also for bank drafts which were carried by those who returned 
to Europe (2009, p. 954). From this perspective, return migrants can be 
viewed as important agents of change, as innovators and investors. The 
general expectation was that so-called pocket remittances, as well as the 
experience, skills, and knowledge that these people acquired during their 
time in the United States, would greatly help the economic development 
of their countries of origin (de Haas 2007, p. 3). 


MIGRATION BETWEEN THE HABSBURG EMPIRE 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In comparison to other European regions such as the western German 
lands or the Scandinavian countries, Habsburg citizens were latecomers to 
transatlantic migration. Although various migration patterns within, from, 
and to the Habsburg Empire had a long-standing history, transatlantic 
movements were not a characteristic feature of mass mobility prior to the 
1880s (Steidl 2021). By the end of the nineteenth century, transatlantic 
migration had become easier due to the circulation of knowledge about 
the wider world. Although some people from the Austrian territories had 
moved overseas as early as the eighteenth century, a new type of interna- 
tional movement did not emerge before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. According to official surveys, only a few thousand people had left the 
Habsburg provinces for destinations overseas before the middle of the 
century, with the numbers of overseas migrants being particularly small for 
the Kingdom of Hungary and Croatia-Slavonia, totaling only a few hun- 
dred persons per year (John 1996, p. 55; Puskas 1982, p. 18). The num- 
ber of overseas movements was still low in the 1870s but grew apace in the 
following decades. Booming industrial centers in the United States stimu- 
lated transatlantic traffic with a seemingly insatiable demand for cheap 
laborers (Zahra 2016, pp. 3-6). 

By the first decade of the twentieth century, many provinces and regions 
of the Habsburg Empire had become a major source of labor migrants, 
who joined Irish, Italian, and German workers in transforming industrial 
labor in the Americas. Overseas migration had developed into a generally 
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accepted means of improving one’s living situation, an instrument for 
social advancement, and the number of individuals who moved over long 
distances increased in proportion to the information available regarding 
particular destinations. While images and visions of “America” as a land of 
milk and honey corresponded little with reality, they nonetheless influ- 
enced migration decisions. US immigration records show that in the 
1900s, individuals from the Habsburg Empire comprised the largest 
group of new arrivals. In 1910, a peak year for transatlantic movement to 
the United States, 113,218 Austrian subjects crossed the Atlantic (Steidl 
et al. 2017, p. 114). 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, the absolute number of 
US-bound migrants from the Kingdom of Hungary outstripped those 
from Imperial Austria. With migration from both parts of the empire fall- 
ing to 50,000 from more than 350,000 in the previous year, 1908 was a 
year of retrenchment (Puskas 1990, pp. 43-58). According to the New 
York Times, the economic decline of the US labor market, which was 
accompanied by a sharp rise of unemployment in these years, resulted in 
“the most violent reaction in the history of transatlantic travel” (New York 
Times, December 19, 1909). The recovery of the US economy in 1909 
prompted a renewed rise in out-migration from the Habsburg Empire, 
but these numbers failed to approach the 1905 to 1907 levels for the rest 
of the prewar period, although migration from Imperial Austria reached a 
new record in 1913. Finally, the onset of war in Europe in the summer of 
1914 resulted in a dramatic drop in US-bound movements. The British 
blockade of the Central Powers made wartime travel for German and 
Habsburg citizens to and from Europe highly difficult, if not impossible 
(Feys 2016, pp. 151-162). Even if the necessary preconditions for signifi- 
cant overseas traffic had developed at a relatively late point in time, these 
routes had become a generally accepted means to improving the living 
situation of individuals as well as their families, a positively marked instru- 
ment for social advancement, and the rise in the number of people who 
moved over longer distances increased the information available concern- 
ing potential destinations. Overall, up to four million people from the 
Habsburg Empire arrived in the United States during the long nineteenth 
century (Keeling 2013, p. 62; Deak 1974, p. 34). 

Even if the United States had become the preferred destination for a 
rapidly increasing number of Habsburg citizens, their regions of origin 
changed dramatically. While in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
German-, Czech-, and Yiddish-speaking people from the Bohemian Lands 
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and from Vorarlberg accounted for more than 80 percent of all interna- 
tional migrants from the empire, at the end of the century, the new arrivals 
were primarily Poles, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, Hungarians, 
Ukrainians, and Romanians. Therefore, transatlantic migration from the 
Habsburg territories should not be reduced to only one type of mass 
movement. Divergent overseas mobility patterns emerged along various 
regional, ethnic, and cultural lines and during different stages of economic 
development. Peoples’ social status, gender, and religious and ethnic affili- 
ations linked them closely to certain mobility patterns. While in some 
parts of Imperial Austria, individuals started to move overseas quite early 
in the first half of the nineteenth century and many had the intention to 
settle on land for farming, the knowledge that the US labor market was in 
search of foreign workers did not spread to other areas until the first 
decade of the twentieth century. Many moved as family groups, such as 
Czech speakers from the Bohemian Lands in search of free territories in 
the 1870s and 1880s, while others left their families in Europe with the 
intention of returning. Most transatlantic travelers were young men and 
women in employment age, many of them single and hoping for a profit- 
able job or a suitable marriage partner (Steidl and Fischer-Nebmaier 
2014). Especially since the end of the nineteenth century, most Habsburg 
citizens moved within well-developed transatlantic communication and 
migration networks of family and friends, but there were also adventurous 
pioneers who made their way to still scarcely populated areas in the West 
and South of the United States. 


Historic RETURN MIGRATION 


Of the Europeans who settled in the Americas, some returned to their 
countries of origin (Wyman 1993, p. 9). Increasing globalization pro- 
cesses of labor markets modified transcontinental migration patterns from 
exclusively lifelong commitments to temporary employment. The mainly 
work-related moves all over the globe had high return rates both because 
there was little intention of permanent settlement and because new travel 
possibilities made return much easier. According to official data from the 
US government and shipping company statistics, nearly half of all European 
migrants crossed the Atlantic more than once during the first decades of 
the twentieth century (Steidl 2021, pp. 151-161). Before World War 
One, the majority did not leave the Habsburg Empire with the intention 
of settling in the United States for good. Wages were considerably higher 
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in US heavy industry, mining, and construction, and the main goal was 
therefore to save as much money as possible and to return with these 
pocket remittances after two to five years (Dustmann and Weiss 2007). 

This decision to return was just as likely the result of a positive reason 
as a negative, and rather than being viewed as failures, return migrants 
should be recognized as simply a part of a global migration system 
(Grosjean 2005, pp. 216-232). Some transatlantic migrants returned 
home with their pockets empty, their health ruined, and their illusions 
shattered, but not all were actually bankrupt, ailing, or disaffected. Some 
of those who had originally left home with no thought of returning simply 
changed their minds. A significant number of migrants went overseas with 
no intention of settling permanently, but rather with the goal of repatriat- 
ing the income they hoped to make and thereby improving the economic 
situation of their families in their home countries. Migrants who intended 
to return based their decisions not only on their immediate and prospec- 
tive circumstances in the host economy, but also on the expected future in 
their countries of origin (Dustmann and Weiss 2007, pp. 236-256). 
Family networks, networks of neighbors, and clientele were all highly 
influential when it came to migration; the same was the case for return 
migration. 

About 1.2 million individuals moved from the Habsburg Empire to the 
United States between 1908 and 1913, of whom about 460,000 returned 
(Steidl 2021, p. 154). It is estimated that in 1902, for example, the rate of 
individuals who came back to Hungarian-ruled Liptö/Liptov/Liptau 
County constituted about 50 percent (Evans Poznan 2011, p. 93). 
Between 1900 and the outbreak of World War One, most transatlantic 
migrants from the Habsburg territories planned to stay only temporarily, 
making use of opportunities to carn money that would relieve financial 
difficulties back home. “Most ofthe Bohunks came to America intending 
to stay two or three years [...] work to the limit of their endurance [...] 
and then, returning to the Old Country, pay the debt on the old place, 
buy a few additional fields and heads of cattle, and start anew,” recalled 
Louis Adamic, who left Imperial Austria in 1913 at the age of sixteen 
(Adamic 1932, p. 104). An oral history survey of Yugoslav migrants in the 
United States found that two-thirds of the migrants who arrived before 
1910 had planned to return (Colakovic 1973, p. 58). Many desired finan- 
cial independence or at least an improvement in their economic lot, and 
hoped a few years of work in America would allow them to realize these 
dreams. It was acommon mobility pattern for married men to leave their 
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families behind in Europe and return to join them again after a few years 
in America. Young couples planned to build houses of their own, others 
wanted to buy a few acres of land so that they could work for themselves 
or save up enough to buy a small store or a shop along with the necessary 
tools. Return migrants also made use of skills acquired in the US labor 
market. The ability to cope with new technologies and faster production 
processes in the United States were qualifications in high demand in many 
industrializing European regions (Gould 1980, p. 51). 

Return migration was largely a movement of men (Steidl 2021, 
pp. 156-157). While men moved on their own for employment reasons, 
women participated in repeat transatlantic crossings in much lower num- 
bers. In comparison to South and Southeastern Europe, where women 
had limited opportunities in the labor market, the industrializing process 
in the United States provided many jobs for women. Besides, at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, men were in the clear majority of the US 
population in the age cohort of 18-30 years. These surplus men, when still 
single, formed a lucrative marriage market. Therefore, young single 
women were more likely to leave Europe with the intention of perma- 
nently settling on a new continent and starting a family of their own (Steidl 
and Fischer-Nebmaier 2014, p. 85). For women, migration was a way to 
overcome patriarchal traditions. These routes were therefore often diffi- 
cult to reverse, because a return to their society of origin might have 
implied a return to patriarchy (Krauss 2001, p. 13). 

For those who left, migration implied a fresh start in a new environ- 
ment, but for those who stayed behind, the loss of a family member or 
friend might have had other implications. The social and economic posi- 
tions that migrants had formerly held became vacant and had to be filled; 
social configurations needed to be rearranged. The ones left behind, most 
often women with children, might have had difficulty coping without a 
male breadwinner present. Not all migrants were able to obtain (or keep) 
a decent job in the United States, and they might not have been able to 
support families in Europe. Those left behind did not always welcome 
those who returned with open arms and might have been distrustful of the 
returnees’ new perspectives or broadened horizons. The administrations 
in both parts of the Habsburg Empire might likewise have viewed the 
return of transatlantic migrants with some skepticism, even if they returned 
with financial means (Puskas 1982). Migrants might have been treated by 
the sedentary population as “traitors” who had abandoned them on the 
one hand, or on the other hand might have been seen as shining beacons 
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of a better future for the entire community. It was not uncommon for 
return migrants to be mocked—the term chuligani pruscy was used to 
refer to Polish migrants who had returned from Germany, and amerykanie 
was used to refer to return migrants from the United States (Esch 2017, 
pp. 131-188). 

The freedom that individuals from the Habsburg territories had enjoyed 
working and living on two continents ended abruptly with World War 
One. Although the United States remained neutral during World War 
One until April 1917, the global conflict had an almost immediate effect 
on international migration. Congress sought to restrict the admission of 
new arrivals even before the United States entered the war. In the 1920 
fiscal year, return migration grew to more than 288,000, with almost a 
quarter of a million individuals leaving the United States the following 
year, too. In 1921 and 1924, however, US Congress passed additional 
laws restricting immigration that had the effect of discouraging would-be 
returnees who had not been naturalized and were thus not guaranteed re- 
admittance to the United States (Steidl et al. 2017, pp. 73-74). 


"TRANSATLANTIC COMMUNICATIONS AND SENDING MONEY 
Back HOME 


People who crossed the Atlantic faced a bigger decision, besides transpor- 
tation costs, in calculating whether to go west, or back east, and when to 
make such moves. Drew Keeling (2013) termed this type of migration 
“risk management,” which means that people tried to take advantage of 
transatlantic demands for their labor and to minimize living costs while 
maximizing other financial earnings, which included accumulating liquid 
savings and investing in real estate. Before World War One, the United 
States benefited enormously from European migrants’ ability to adapt to 
seasonal fluctuations in the American job market. As Susan B. Carter and 
Richard Sutch wrote, migrants’ “involvement in the American economy 
allowed for longer economic expansions and shorter contractions than 
would have been the case had employers been forced to rely on domestic 
labor supplies alone” (Carter and Sutch 1997). An investigation of labor 
turnover led to a set of questions about how individuals from the Habsburg 
Empire used their earnings from wage labor (Steidl et al. 2017, 
pp. 260-282). Which institutions were used to hold the possible savings 
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of the Habsburg migrants and did they invest their money in real estate in 
the United States or did they transfer their savings to Central Europe? 

In 1907, the US Labor Department carried out a survey among Italian, 
Slavic, and Hungarian-speaking unskilled male labor migrants to compile 
detailed information on migrants’ earnings, savings, and investments. 
Labor Department administrators estimated that unskilled laborers from 
Southern and Central Europe earned on average USD1.50 per day in US 
industry. Having a permanent job and working about 26 full days each 
month, these laborers could expect a monthly income of USD39, poten- 
tially amounting to between USD450 and 500 with full-time employment 
year-round. The Labor Department further estimated how much these 
European men spent on housing, food, and clothing, assuming that most 
of these men were either single or had left their families in Europe. Many 
spent on average USD12 per month on lodging and food in boarding 
houses. If they spent another USD1.50 each month on clothing, they 
could save about USD25 net at the end ofeach month for further expenses. 
Without a family to provide for and no further special needs, the Labor 
Department estimated that these men might have been able to accumulate 
as much as USD 1000 after a bit more than three years of industrious work 
in the United States (Sheridan 1907, p. 477). Those savings could either 
be sent via letters or transfered via banks to Europe or brought back by 
return migrants as pocket remittances. Estimates by the Labor Department 
did not include expenses for amusements such as beer or cigarettes, nor 
newspapers or going to the movies. All such expenditures would have 
eaten into their savings and reduced remittances or delayed a possible 
return to Europe (Steidl et al. 2017, p. 283). 

On the basis of similar documents, Claudia Goldin (1990) prepared a 
dataset of women wage earners in various US cities. According to her esti- 
mates, women who worked as textile laborers, in cigar factories, or other 
sweatshops could earn about USD25 each month. Based on the 1907 
survey, the US Labor Department reported an average weekly wage for 
women from the Habsburg Empire of USD5.87. Taking Goldin’s and the 
Labor Department’s estimates, women who lived on their own or shared 
accommodation, spent up to USD2.93 per week on lodging and board, 
with another forty cents needed for public transportation. Goldin esti- 
mated that single women might have been able to send USD 1.69 (nearly 
29 percent of their wages) as remittances each week to Europe, leaving 
them 85 cents for clothing and amusements (Goldin 1990; Report on 
Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States 1910). 
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However, these numbers are estimates, and we have no detailed informa- 
tion on how many of these men and women were actually single, with a 
dependent family back in Europe, or even willing to send remittances. 
Women were more likely to start a family in the United States, and it 
remains unclear whether they were still willing to support their families of 
origin financially. 

According to the 1910 US population census, about 1.57 million per- 
sons over the age of 13 born in the Habsburg Empire were making a living 
in the United States, namely 974,000 men and 596,000 women. We can 
further estimate that 90 percent of these men and about 25 percent of the 
women participated in the labor market, mostly as unskilled wage laborers 
or as domestic servants. Those 149,000 women expected a smaller income 
than their male peers. If all Habsburg migrant laborers were able to save 
USD25 for men or USD10 for women each month and transfer these 
sums back to families and relatives, the annual flow of remittances would 
have topped USD280 million.! In the daily practice of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, most unskilled wage laborers did not have 
stable full-time jobs each month, never mind year-round. In 1926, for 
example, the Italian migrant Diego Delfino wrote a letter from Ohio to his 
daughter in Reggio Calabria: “Until now, it has not been possible for me 
to send the money for the board, given the dearth of work in this land, as 
I’m always waiting for the mines to reopen [...] Here, if the miners don’t 
work, money is hard to come by” (Cancian and Wegge 2016, p. 362). 

In response to increasing political and public concerns about the nega- 
tive effects of the growing numbers of Central and Southeastern Europeans 
arriving in the country, the US government formed the Dillingham 
Commission in 1907 (Benton-Cohen 2018). In that same year, this 
Commission estimated that all remittances transferred from the United 
States to Europe by migrants amounted to USD275 million, of which 
USD140 million were being transferred by banks owned by former 
European migrants (Dillingham 1911, p. 75). 

However, from the perspective of the Austrian and Hungarian govern- 
ments, of banks in the Habsburg Empire, and even of the population 
itself, migration to the United States was a financially positive develop- 
ment. In 1904, the Hungarian-born and New York-based US immigra- 
tion inspector Marcus Braun interviewed the Bohemian-born and 


1I want to especially thank James W. Oberly for putting together all this data and compil- 
ing the estimations. 
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Budapest-based banker Zsigmund Kornfeld on the economic and political 
significance of migration from the Kingdom of Hungary to the United 
States. According to Braun’s report, Kornfeld said: “Let all go who can, 
earn all the money they can, learn the practical ways of the American 
laborer, and come home with both the money and experience thus gained” 
(Report of Immigrant Inspector Marcus Braun 1906, p. 12). Following 
his conversations with bankers in Budapest and Vienna, Braun estimated 
that the annual amount of remittances totaled USD50 million from the 
United States to the Kingdom of Hungary in 1904. Due to increasing 
demand for land by return migrants and those who received remittances 
in the Kingdom of Hungary, property prices began to increase (Report of 
Immigrant Inspector Marcus Braun 1906, p. 3). The 1907 report from 
the US Labor Department gives further information on remittances trans- 
ferred via the international mail service: 


The most effective as well as the least expensive means is through the inter- 
national and domestic mail service. Through this channel reliable informa- 
tion as to employment, wages, and location is given by the relative or friend 
in the United States to the intending immigrant before he leaves his native 
land. The relative or friend in the mine, factory, or work of construction 
knows if there is a shortage of labor or a place here for his relative or friend 
in Europe. The magnitude of the international mail and money-order busi- 
ness of the United States, together with the fact that the great mass of immi- 
grants go unerringly to the States where wages are highest and their services 
in greatest demand, indicates the effectiveness of the system and the accu- 
racy of the information. (Sheridan 1907, pp. 407-408) 


Sending money through the US Post Office to the Austrian or 
Hungarian Post was popular with migrants, and from the mid-1880s 
onward, they took advantage of postal savings banks, where labor migrants 
could safely deposit their money and collect interest. By 1905, some 2 
million people in the Austrian provinces had savings accounts with the 
post office, as did almost 0.6 million inhabitants of the Hungarian coun- 
ties (Postal Savings Banks in Foreign Countries 1907, p. 21). Annual 
reports of the Postmaster General tracked the growth of remittances sent 
via international postal money orders to the Habsburg Empire. In 1897, 
the Post Office handled about 45,000 money orders on remittances, 
worth nearly USD750,000. Small savers made up the great bulk of users 
of this international money movement system, as the average money order 
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was for less than USD20. The Slovak-speaking migrant Thomas Capek 
reported that the postal savings bank in KoSice/Kassa in the Kingdom of 
Hungary handled 6 million Crowns (about USD1.2 million) a year in sav- 
ings from America. Capek further cited information on remittances from 
one small village in Zemplin/Zemplén/Semplin County in which, in the 
1890s, about 1100 people received an average of 35,000 Crowns 
(USD7000) per year from the United States (Capek 1906, p. 157). The 
use of postal orders increased dramatically after 1900, meaning that by 
1907 senders dispatched almost USD16 million to Austria-Hungary 
(Annual Reports of the Postmaster General, 1897 to 1914; Steidl et al. 
2017, p. 287). 

By 1908, the volume of international postal money orders going to the 
Kingdom of Hungary exceeded those bound for the Austrian part of the 
empire. Some of this intensified use of international postal money orders 
resulted from defaults, embezzlements, and other defalcations committed 
by private migrant bankers, especially during the economic slump of 
1907/1908 (see, e.g., the case of Frank Zotti; Steidl et al. 2017, 
pp. 164-165). In the same year, the Postmaster General began reporting 
a reverse flow of international postal money orders. Transatlantic migra- 
tion routes were never one-way streets, nor was the flow of money. While 
transatlantic migrants sent remittances to the Habsburg Empire, people in 
the empire also transferred money, although in much smaller amounts, to 
their loved ones in the United States. In 1908, some USD2.5 million were 
sent by individuals from Austria-Hungary to recipients in the United 
States, of which 60 percent (USD1.4 million) originated in the Kingdom 
of Hungary. Especially during economic crises and unemployment, some 
of that European money, no doubt, helped finance return migrations. In 
1914, the US Post Office remitted USD19 million in international postal 
money orders to the Habsburg Empire, and received USD3.5 million in 
return (Annual Reports of the Postmaster General, 1897 to 1914). World 
War One disrupted the international mail service between the United 
States (which was neutral until 1917) and the Habsburg Empire. It also 
disrupted transmissions of international postal money orders, which 
declined in volume by two-thirds between 1914 and 1916. 

Tracking the volume of remittances is never an easy task, neither in the 
records of the United States nor in surveys from the Habsburg Empire. 
One problem is the changing definition, as the US Treasury Department 
sometimes lumped church and non-profit benevolent donations together 
with remittance calculations. Also, the expenses of prepaid ocean 
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passenger tickets or the tickets themselves were sometimes included. In 
the decades before World War One, the price for a one-way ticket was on 
average USD25, meaning this underwriting by US calculations repre- 
sented millions of dollars expended by Habsburg migrants (Carter and 
Sutch 1997). 

According to the contemporary economist Friedrich von Fellner, who 
published a series of volumes on national income in the Habsburg Empire 
and paid particular attention to the part remittances played in the econo- 
mies of both parts of the empire, payments coming from abroad were an 
essential element of Imperial Austria’s gross national product (GNP) as 
well as that of the Kingdom of Hungary. From 1911 to 1913 alone, 
migrants remitted more than 176 million Crowns to the Kingdom of 
Hungary (which is equivalent to the average purchasing power of about 
one billion Euros today) through mail and telegraph offices, money 
orders, postal savings bank checks, or via transfers made by local banking 
institutes. Von Fellner estimated the amount of remittances sent to 
Imperial Austria in 1910 at 146 million Crowns (equivalent to the average 
purchasing power of nearly 840 million Euros today) (von Fellner 1917, 
pp. 99 and 110). 

Von Fellner went one step further and also estimated the amount of 
pocket remittances, meaning the savings from the United States taken 
back to Europe by return migrants. According to Hungarian statistics, 
nearly 18,000 return migrants carried on average about 2197 Crowns 
(equivalent to the average purchasing power of nearly 14,000 Euros 
today) in 1908/1909. Altogether, people returning to the Kingdom of 
Hungary arrived with about 39,000 Crowns (equivalent to the average 
purchasing power of more than 245,000 Euros today). In the years before 
World War One, on average 28,760 return migrants arrived in the Austrian 
part of the empire with about the same amount of pocket remittances as 
their Hungarian counterparts, amounting to about 63,000 Crowns each 
year (equivalent to the average purchasing power of nearly 379,000 Euros 
today) (von Fellner 1917, pp. 100 and 110). However, given the unknown 
numbers of unreported return migrants, pocket remittances, and the 
uncertain quantities of cash in private letters, such calculations have to be 
approached with caution. 

A more recent study by Matthias Morys (2007) attempted to estimate 
the contribution of remittances, mainly from the United States, to eco- 
nomic developments in the Habsburg Empire. His work drew on reports 
by von Fellner and Franz Bartsch (1917), another Austrian economist 
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working on the balance of payments for the Habsburg Empire before and 
during World War One. Based on this statistical data, Morys constructed 
a timeline of remittance payments from the United States of America to 
Austria-Hungary as well as to the Kingdom of Italy from 1880 to 1913. 
While Braun estimated remittances to the Kingdom of Hungary for 1904 
at about USD50 million and omitted Imperial Austria, Morys calculated 
the sum of remittances for the whole empire in the same year at 208.6 
million Crowns (about USD41.7 million in 1904 or equivalent to the 
average purchasing power of nearly 1.5 billion Euros today) and topping 
262 million Crowns to Central Europe the next year (see Fig. 5.1). The 
amount remitted to the Kingdom of Italy in 1904 was much higher, with 
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Fig. 5.1 Number of US migrants from the Habsburg Empire and remittances in 
Crowns, 1880-1913. (Source: Morys 2007 (accessed August 26, 2015); Chmelar 
1973; Kön. Ungarisches Statistisches Zentralamt 1918. Note: No figures are avail- 
able for US migrants from Imperial Austria between 1911 and 1913. For the 
purposes of comparison, the numbers of remittances in Crowns have here been 
divided by 1000) 
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about 584 million lire (an average purchasing power of more than 2.5 bil- 
lion Euros today) (Morys 2007, pp. 16-17). 

The figure shows the entire timeline that Morys constructed for the 
years 1880 to 1913 in comparison to the number of people from the 
Habsburg Empire who moved to the United States from 1880 to 1910 
(detailed numbers for Imperial Austria are missing for the last three years). 
Remittances clearly grew in accordance with the number of migrants. A 
first peak of transatlantic migration was reached at the beginning of the 
1890s, after which it declined sharply from 1892 to 1895 when an eco- 
nomic recession created unemployment and labor unrest in the United 
States. Habsburg citizens, therefore, postponed overseas movements to 
the second half of the 1890s. Those who arrived and worked in the United 
States up to the economic depression of the 1890s did send back their 
savings in accordance with their growing numbers. In 1892, the last year 
before the depression, migrants sent 67.4 million Crowns (equivalent to 
the average purchasing power of about 981 million Euros today) to the 
Habsburg Empire. The amount dropped to just 32 million Crowns the 
next year, and further to only 22 million Crowns in 1894. The biggest 
change came after the turn of the century, starting with a modest increase 
and then quadrupling between 1900 and 1914, in accordance with the 
much higher numbers of long-distance migrants. The peak years were 
1905 to 1907, when a combined total of nearly 550,000 individuals 
departed the Kingdom of Hungary for the United States alone. By 1901, 
the Habsburg Empire received 119 million Crowns in remittances from 
the United States. A decade later, that number increased to 627 million 
Crowns. Again, the pattern depicted in the figure shows the impact of the 
economic slump in the United States on migrants and their remittances: 
the amount sent in 1909 was more than 100 million Crowns, down from 
the 1908 figure. Given the peak of unemployment in the United States in 
1908, the number of transatlantic migrants from the Habsburg Empire 
fell dramatically. Accordingly, migrants from the Habsburg Empire and 
elsewhere lost their jobs, meaning that the savings they sent to Europe 
decreased the next year dramatically as well. 

In the last years before the war, remittances were growing much faster 
than the number of Central Europeans arriving at US shores, which is a 
clear sign that former migrants eventually received better paying jobs in 
the United States, could save more funds, and accordingly were able to 
remit more of those savings to their families in the Habsburg Empire. 
According to David Good, who published widely on the economic growth 
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of the Habsburg Empire, the increase in the volume of remittances after 
1880 was a real economic change and not a reflection of inflation or cur- 
rency changes. The empire’s monetary system implemented the gold stan- 
dard in 1892, and the Austrian and Hungarian Crown held its own against 
the Pound Sterling and the Dollar until wartime inflation started in 1915. 
Good found a pattern of price stability and steady, if unspectacular, eco- 
nomic growth in per capita income. He estimated that the annual growth 
rate of 1.63 percent in gross domestic production (GDP) per capita 
between 1870 and 1914 was due in part to remittances (Good 1994, 
p. 883). From 1910 to 1914, remittances made up 20 percent of asset 
flows in the balance of payments, easily outstripping the foreign income 
earned from transportation and tourism. A large balance-of-trade deficit in 
the years leading up to 1914 in both economies in the Habsburg Empire 
was thus partially offset by incoming remittances. Only the Kingdom of 
Italy had a comparable flow of remittances from its citizens who migrated 
to the United States, totaling between USD100 and USD150 million per 
year from 1905 through 1913 (Morys 2007, p. 17). 


CONCLUSION 


Between the 1880s and World War One, more than 3.7 million individuals 
moved in both directions between the Habsburg Empire and the United 
States. The motive for this historic migration was the search for better 
opportunities for themselves, but also for relatives and friends they left 
behind. Going abroad to earn higher wages and sending money to rela- 
tives and friends back home is thus hardly a new phenomenon. At the turn 
of the twentieth century, remittances were already part of a collective strat- 
egy that consisted in sending one or several members of the family abroad 
so that they could support those left behind. Furthermore, increasing glo- 
balization processes of the labor market modified transcontinental migra- 
tion patterns from lifelong commitments to temporary limited stays and 
employment in the United States, and European migrants with the inten- 
tion of returning based their decisions not only on their immediate and 
prospective circumstances in the host economy, but also on expected 
future returns in their countries of origin. 

The amount of remittances sent from overseas to Central Europe can 
be estimated on the basis of reports by economists in the Habsburg 
Empire and the United States. While Braun’s investigation found an 
amount of USD50 million sent from the United States to the Kingdom of 
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Hungary in 1904, von Fellner estimated the money sent in 1910 to have 
comprised on average USD40 million for the whole Habsburg Empire. In 
his constructed timeline, Morys cited a sum of USD42 million of remit- 
tances transferred in 1904 and more than USD102 million in 1910. 
Obviously, these estimates are far from perfect. Money was as well trans- 
ferred via “invisible” informal channels, such as pocket remittances and 
private letters. Most estimates are based on the numbers of transatlantic 
migrants, but not all of these people were willing to support families in 
Central Europe, many had trouble keeping steady employment, and some, 
especially women, established their own families in the United States. 

In 2019, remittances transferred from the United States all over the 
world exceeded USD71.5 billion (World Bank Group 2019). Adjusted for 
inflation, the 1911 remittances to the Habsburg Empire would have 
totaled about USD3 billion in today’s US currency. The amounts sent 
were clearly less than those that migrant laborers send today to countries 
such as Mexico, Haiti, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Ecuador. However, 
the impact on the receiving country may be similar to that enjoyed by the 
population of the Habsburg Empire before World War One. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Standing Waves: Remittances as Social Glue 
in Neo-Diasporic Communities 


Marie Johanna Karner 


INTRODUCTION: DIASPORIC COMMUNITIES 
AND REMITTANCES 


The technological innovations of the twenty-first century enable members 
of diasporic communities to share information, emotions, and money 
almost in real time. The resulting connections are decentered, lateral, and 
not solely “formed around a teleology of origin/return” (Clifford 1994, 
p- 306). Nevertheless, research on diasporic remittances often focuses on 
economic, social, cultural, and political relations along the origin-residence 
axis. Many studies tend to neglect multi-directional flows over time and 
their cohesive effects on diasporic communities. 

Apart from this, remittance research indicates that remittance practices 
change (Meyer 2020), that the size of remittances depends on trust and 
intended use (Lianos and Pseiridis 2014), that remittances have moral 
dimensions (Simoni and Voirol 2020) as well as affective significance 
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(Huennekes 2018), and that remittances partly mirror the social and 
political fragmentation of the homeland (Tabar 2014). The specifics are 
captured in framing “diasporic remittances” as “the outcome of a process 
of power struggle between home-bound actors specific to the diaspora” 
(Tabar 2020, p. 456, emphasis in original). Although these findings help 
to understand complex interdependencies, historical evidence is missing 
on the changing motivations of diasporic actors. Little is known about 
how their societal inclusion in their countries of residence influences dia- 
sporic remittances. 

Despite multifaceted transformations, diasporic communities have not 
dissolved. Against this backdrop, a historical perspective on remittances 
based on the following questions enables a better understanding of bond- 
ing effects: which types of remittances are rather one-directional and 
which are reciprocal? Why do the types of remittances change over time? 
And how do remittances work as social glue or as a disruptive force in neo- 
diasporic communities? To answer these questions, I will here introduce 
the dynamic notion of standing waves, which provides a suitable metaphor 
of changing mutual and multi-directional material and immaterial remit- 
tance flows to analyze their impact on collective identity, group solidarity, 
shared practices, and emotionality. Taking into account the rhythm, ampli- 
tude, and directions of standing waves, I strive to characterize the dynam- 
ics of remittance transfers which seldom only increase or decrease over a 
period of time. Standing waves depict remittance transfer as a process, in 
constant interplay with financial support, material exchange, and emo- 
tional and social cohesion. 

This chapter is divided into three parts: first, I will introduce the theo- 
retical framework by conceptualizing the neo-diaspora as a “community of 
standing waves.” Second, I will present my methodological framework 
and the research field. Finally, I will explore the historical dynamics of 
diasporic remittances circulating between Lebanon, Australia, and the 
USA as standing waves. 


"THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK: NEO-DIASPORA 
AS A “COMMUNITY OF STANDING WAVES” 
In view of the fundamental transformation of former ethnic groups, a new 


understanding of diaspora is useful to study the role of remittances. The 
theory of “neo-diasporic communities” (Karner 2021) stresses that their 
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diffuse and permeable boundaries are defined by the understanding of 
knowledge orders, the adoption of emotional practices, the individual 
commitment to the community, the identification with collective (ethnic) 
identity elements, and shared interests. The neo-diasporic network often 
extends into different specialized fields of interaction potentially substitut- 
ing homeland orientation. Thus, permanent transnational relations and 
one-directional remittances are not of crucial importance for a neo- 
diaspora. Likewise, the actual origin of a person is not decisive for belong- 
ing to a neo-diasporic community. Of significance is the commitment of 
individuals who establish institutions, occasions, and places for communi- 
cation to enhance connectivity (Karner 2021, pp. 363-380). 

To analyze diasporic remittances, it is useful to integrate a concept 
which abstracts the interaction of space and time in the digital age. The 
“space of flows” conceptualized by Castells (2004, p. 36) “is made of 
nodes and networks; that is, of places connected by electronically powered 
communication networks through which flows of information circulate 
and interact, which ensure the time-sharing of practices processed in such 
a space.” The power system of a network is influenced by wider contexts 
and controlled by “programmers” determining the goals and “switchers” 
connecting different networks to share common goals (Castells 2004, 
pp. 31-34). These considerations can be applied to deterritorialized com- 
munities bound by common issues and orientations. This so-called translo- 
cal horizon of meaning reflects the connectivity of the local due to material 
and communicative flows that exceed national contexts (Hepp 2009, 
pp. 37-39). It is maintained by communication networks which exist 
transmedially through informal personal communication (e.g., chats) and 
self-produced media (e.g., magazines). 

When combining “neo-diaspora” with the concept “space of flows,” 
one should not just speak of “communities of flows” but, as the following 
analysis will reveal, more precisely of “communities of standing waves.” In 
physics, standing waves are produced by interference as a result of the 
superposition of two waves traveling in opposite directions. Their wave- 
form does not move through space, but has nodes (zero amplitude) and 
antinodes (maximum amplitude) at fixed places without carrying energy 
away from the source. This metaphor is useful to illustrate that within neo- 
diasporic communities, certain material resources as well as normative 
structures (e.g., ideas, values, and beliefs), systems of practice (e.g., reli- 
gious practices), and social capital, termed “social remittances” (Levitt 
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1998), are continuously and iteratively exchanged. Remittances circulate 
within multiple interlocking transnational networks, which is why the fol- 
lowing analysis requires a “transnational gaze” (Levitt 2011, p. 12). 


METHODS AND CONTEXT: A MULTI-SITED APPROACH 
AND HISTORICAL LENS TO STUDY STANDING WAVES 
AMONG KFARSGHABIS 


To better understand standing waves in their historical dynamics, I applied 
a multi-sited empirical approach. My empirical data was collected in the 
cities of Sydney (Australia), Easton (Pennsylvania, USA), Providence 
(Rhode Island, USA), and Dubai (United Arab Emirates) as well as in 
Kfarsghab, a Maronite village in the Wadi Qadisha (Holy Valley)! in the 
north of present-day Lebanon, to which most members of the selected 
case study relate their assumed common origin (see Fig. 6.1). 


Fig. 6.1 The village of Kfarsghab with St. Mary’s Church. (Photo taken by 
Karner, 2 July 2014) 


l Since the late seventh century, the Holy Valley gave shelter to Maronites, an ethnoreli- 
gious group whose Eastern Catholic Church is in communion with Rome. During the reign 
of the Ottoman Empire, they stood under the protection of France and enjoyed special rights 
in the autonomous district of Mount Lebanon. 
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Emigration from Kfarsghab to the USA began in 1880, driven by pov- 
erty due to the fall in silk prices, poor harvests, and a massive population 
growth (Khater 2001). After the first family returned to Kfarsghab in 
1884, further groups settled in New Orleans, Peoria, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis, sometimes via detours through Caribbean countries. Today, the 
majority of Kfarsghabis reside in Easton (approximately 350 families), 
where the first group arrived in 1901. Thirty years later, they opened their 
first Maronite Catholic Church as the centerpiece of community life to 
date. With at least 90 percent of the congregation claiming to be from 
Kfarsghab these days, some members founded the Kfarsghab Club in 
2009. In Providence, by contrast, Kfarsghabis were only one of many 
Maronite groups that settled there. In 1911, they founded St. George 
Maronite Catholic Church in the Federal Hill district. 

Emigration of Kfarsghabis to Australia started in 1887. After the first 
group found work in the Broken Hill mines, many followers earned their 
living as hawkers, (rail-)road construction workers, and agricultural labor- 
ers. After the outbreak of World War Two, many of them moved to Sydney, 
where other Lebanese immigrants had opened shops, department stores, 
and manufacturing plants as well as the first Maronite Catholic Church, 
built in Redfern in 1897. Between 1946 and 1955, the largest number of 
families from Kfarsghab arrived. Australia’s open immigration policy 
caused a high population decline in the village. In 1952, the Australian 
Kfarsghab Lebanese Association Ltd. (AKLA) was founded in Sydney as 
the successor to a charitable organization which had become inactive. 
Additionally, the Mar Awtel Charity Fund was established in 1964. 

Today, about 90 percent of Kfarsghabis live abroad. Their absolute 
number is estimated at between 16,000 and 20,000.” Those who migrated 
to countries like Brazil, the United Kingdom, and New Zealand did not 
establish organizational structures equivalent to those in Easton, 
Providence, and Sydney. In comparison to other Lebanese neo-diasporic 
communities, Kfarsghabis are considered one of the most loyal and eco- 
nomically successful. 

In Lebanon, the Organization of Kfarsghab Solidarity (OKS) has imple- 
mented projects in Kfarsghab and Morh Kfarsghab since 1962. Morh 
Kfarsghab was acquired in the middle of the eighteenth century as winter 
dwelling in lower lands near the coast. This caused a seasonal migration 


?In 1977, it was estimated that 8000 Kfarsghabians lived in Australia, 2000 in the USA, 
500 in other countries, and 1000 in Kfarsghab itself (AKLA Silver Jubilee booklet, p. 11). 
This data is probably exaggerated, as the current e-mail list of the Australian Kfarsghab 
Association (AKA) covers only 1296 households. 
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between the two villages, where olive groves and orchards provide reve- 
nues for the majority of residents to this day. Currently, the government 
school in Morh Kfarsghab also educates the children of Syrian agricultural 
workers who brought their families when the Syrian civil war began 
in 2011. 

I employed a historical lens to interpret the self-produced media col- 
lected at the locations introduced above and to analyze the information 
shared via digital communication platforms. Such sources can only be 
understood properly by integrating references to past contexts and local 
conditions. The magazine AKLA News (Australian Kfarsghab Lebanese 
Association News, AN), which was published between 1968 and 2000 up 
to three times a year in Sydney, constitutes the main source in this chapter. 
Most importantly, it compiled success stories about its members. I ana- 
lyzed 43 out of 49 issues, as well as several jubilee and memorial booklets.’ 
I gleaned further information from websites and blogs, which gained pop- 
ularity in the 2000s, as well as from the following Facebook groups (FB), 
which I observed regularly and searched for keywords: Kfarsghab Lebanon 
(KL, founded on 2 May 2012, 1695 members), Australian Kfarsghab 
Association (AKA,* founded on 18 May 2012, 1774 members), and Our 
Lady of Lebanon Church—Easton (OLOL, founded on 18 August 2010, 
1854 members). * This material is complemented by recorded qualitative 
interviews with 55 Kfarsghabis, 17 experts (e.g., priests and consuls), and 
2 group interviews conducted between 2014 and 2018. When interview 
statements are referenced in the text below, the place of residence rather 
than the place of the interview is given in parentheses before the date to 
contextualize the statements. Moreover, formal speeches and communal 
practices were observed at more than 40 events and gatherings. Using a 
qualitative content analysis, I inductively generated seven main categories 
of remittances, which I further differentiated with the help of MAXQDA. 


3The historical information cited here, unless otherwise indicated, is taken from 
AKLA News. 

+The AKA originated as a merger of the AKLA and the Organisation of Australian 
Kfarsghab Solidarity (OAKS) founded in 1961. Many Kfarsghabians participated in the 
events of both associations. 

>The mentioned membership figures refer to 23 January 2021. 
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STANDING WAVES OVER TIME: “WE CONTINUE TO ENJOY 
A BOND THAT IS AS STRONG TODAY AS WHEN OUR FAMILIES 
LIVED THROUGH GREAT MIGRATION ADVENTURES” (FB_ 
KL, 6 Apri 2014) 


The following analysis of financial and material resources as well as infor- 
mation, narratives, emotions, and visits exchanged among Kfarsghabis will 
help to understand why changes in the quantity and significance of remit- 
tances occur over time. 


Remittance Money for Infrastructure: “Kfarsghab Will Become 
a Model Village” (AN, 1971/3, p. 16) 


Donations for churches and cemeteries in Kfarsghab and Morh Kfarsghab 
have a long history. In 1927, two priests visited emigrants abroad to col- 
lect contributions for a new church in Kfarsghab. It is said that “most of 
the money was raised in one night” (AN, 1971/2, p. 17). Beyond that, 
the completion of St. Mary’s Church was funded by visiting emigrants 
who also paid for the interior, including the altar, font, statues of saints, 
and pews (see Fig. 6.2). These donations were and are recognizable by 
donor plaques, stone engravings, and reports in AKLA News. In addition, 
numerous private functions like barbecues with up to 500 guests were 
organized to aid the churches. Further money was given to the parish of 
Kfarsghab in the form of inheritance, for example, A$254,000 in 1988 by 
a member who bequeathed the same amount to his Latin Church® in 
Sydney. To build a youth center in Kfarsghab, A$126,000 was sent by 
AKLA and OAKS in the year 2000. Between 1964 and 1998, Mar Awtel 
Charity spent the total amount of $327,954 for the restoration of churches, 
a church hall, and a hearse. A cooling system for a morgue was donated to 
allow burials to be postponed until relatives from abroad could arrive. 
Hence, the implementation of new technologies and investments in the 
built environment led to a transformation of customs and architecture in 
Kfarsghab. Simultaneously, they contributed to the visibility of spirituality 
and protected an active communal life, thus working as social glue. 
Money was also invested in infrastructure in North Lebanon. In the 
1920s and 1930s, Kfarsghabi emigrants backed the Qadisha Power 


°Due to the White Australian policy dominant from the 1880s to the 1920s, many first- 
generation immigrants became members of Anglican or Latin Churches. 
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Fig. 6.2 The construction of St. Mary’s Church in Kfarsghab, 1948. (Photo 
provided by James Haddad) 


Company for hydroelectric energy, controlled by one of Lebanon’s lead- 
ing political families from their village, known as Estephan Family 
(Mokarzel 1933, p. 6). This resulted in electricity being introduced to 
Kfarsghab and Morh Kfarsghab relatively early. In later years, between 
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World War Two and the turn of the millennium, Kfarsghabis overseas 
financially and strategically supported the establishment of a post office, a 
public phone, generators, cable networks, and new streetlights. Moreover, 
the limestone terrain in situ required various strategies to supply drinking 
water to every house (e.g., drilling, reservoirs, pumps, or pipes). Farmland 
was upgraded with irrigation channels and with roads and bridges when 
agricultural improvements were viewed as “so vital to the livelihood of our 
relatives in Lebanon” (AN, 1987/1, p. 8). 

These projects were managed by municipal and local councils as well as 
by the OKS, despite the administrative difficulties posed by the Lebanese 
civil war 7 from 1975 to 1990. Usually, successful projects were promoted 
by members in the diaspora in exaggerated terms. Yet, in some cases, they 
rated the project management as poor, accompanied by doubts about 
money leakage: “When they started the church hall, [the residents] said 
we need $300,000. After it was finished it cost $650,000. All the people 
who live abroad, they don’t understand that. They have a very big ques- 
tion mark about that” (Mayor, Kfarsghab, 27 August 2014). The unreal- 
istic perceptions of the emigrants and their accusations about the 
implementation processes, costs, and effects express misunderstandings 
and tensions between local leaders and donors from overseas. 

Compared to the civil war years, remittance money for projects 
decreased after 2000. According to a young businessman who grew up in 
Kfarsghab before leaving Lebanon to study abroad and work in a Gulf 
state, this was not only due to the world financial crisis of 2007/2008: 


In the old days, money was sent much easier. Now there is always, you 
know, second guessing: ‘Should we send? Do they really need it? Who is in 
charge?’ [...] We’ve had lots of trust problems before. There have been 
many projects, but because there is no transparency, this is the prob- 
lem [emphasized], then suspicion appears and it becomes very complicated, 
because we are such a small community. (Anonymous, Kfarsghab, 18 
July 2014) 


7Clashes between the Phalangists, a Christian militia, with Palestinian factions over the 
latter’s armed struggle against the Israeli occupation from Lebanese territory were followed 
by battles over the Lebanese state and its political system. Caused by several highly intercon- 
nected internal factors (e.g., Maronite hegemony as well as social and economic disparities) 
and external conditions (e.g., the question of Palestine), the alliances among Lebanese 
groups and external actors shifted constantly. 
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Apart from financial support, many early emigrants used their savings 
to buy property which expanded the village boundaries. The restoration of 
65 old buildings and the construction of 72 new buildings between 1980 
and 1994, some of which constituted palatial houses, was largely financed 
from abroad by members who thereby developed Kfarsghab “especially as 
a summer resort” (AN, 1974/2, p. 12). This trend continued until the 
mid-2000s, when recessions overseas sparked interest in the sale of land. 
To counteract this development, community leaders kept reminding 
members to register their children with the Lebanese embassies to enable 
the inheritance of land: “Kfarsghabis in Australia and USA, let’s keep our 
flame bright! We encourage you to register as Lebanese to share Kfarsghab’s 
magic with our future generations” (FB_KL, 18 September 2014). 

Such appeals indicate that the preservation of Kfarsghab is a diminish- 
ing concern for future generations. Although the success of many com- 
munity members as entrepreneurs (e.g., in the building sector and fruit 
trade in Sydney) and the number of high-level positions in all areas of 
employment (e.g., doctors and school directors) and society (e.g., politi- 
cians, judges, and priests) would allow for high future investments in infra- 
structure, remittance money is decreasing regardless of local needs. As I 
will show in the following, the (re-)construction of the neo-diasporic 
community has become detached from localities and transferred into the 
imaginary. 


Knowledge, Medicine, and Sport: “Education in Lebanon is 
a Very Critical Tool” (AN, 1988/2, p. 31) 


Education in Kfarsghab was highly dependent on remittances from 
Australia and the USA during the twentieth century. The first school for 
girls opened in Kfarsghab in 1931, followed by a girl’s school in Morh 
Kfarsghab built in 1936 and later extended through donations (see 
Fig. 6.3). Moreover, emigrants decided to promote income opportunities 
and potential migration by paying teachers for English and sewing classes 
in Kfarsghab: “In Lebanon they will have had a basic training in skills 
which would enable them to pursue careers more promising than that of 
their forefathers; and if they decide to migrate, they will have proficiency 
in a language and skill training” (AN, 1970/1, p. 8). Training in sewing 
was only provided to girls and young women. This illustrates the gendered 
implications of remittances. 
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Fig. 6.3 School in Morh Kfarsghab with a “thank you” note for the committee 
in Australia, 1936. (Photo provided by Joseph Stephan) 


In 1964, representatives of AKLA purchased a plot of land in Morh 
Kfarsghab for the construction of a secondary school. The plans were 
never realized despite their continuous enquiries to the Lebanese govern- 
ment and local council. With more success, they intervened in the 1970s 
when schools in Kfarsghab were to be closed. In the 1980s, money was 
even sent for textbooks and petrol to cover the inflationary transportation 
costs of teachers. 

Members overseas tried to encourage tertiary education by monetary 
rewards for boys and girls with top marks in high school certificates in 
Kfarsghab and abroad. They also helped to pay for the college education 
of descendants of the Estephan family. As the only family from Kfarsghab 
who held a ministerial post and first represented North Lebanon in parlia- 
ment in 1927, this support for the prestige of the honorable family receives 
special attention. The covering of tuition fees enabled the oldest son to 
graduate from the London School of Economics: “This was an 
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opportunity for the community [overseas] to repay the family” (Scudder 
2003). Until today, male descendants of the Estephan family are desig- 
nated with the Arabic honorary title “sheikh” to acknowledge their 
present-day role as symbolic representatives of the Kfarsghabi community. 

In 1969, AKLA bought a house in Kfarsghab to be used as a civic cen- 
ter. It was under the care of OKS until its sale in 1980 and provided a hall 
for up to 200 people, a health center, and an office. Its library was equipped 
with donations from Mar Awtel Charity and individual gifts “to provide 
the necessary books for the new generation of students in the town” (AN, 
1996/1, p. 23). Books on law, politics, economics, journalism, and litera- 
ture, as well as journals and periodicals, were intended to offer an integral 
education. The books as well as typewriters and photocopiers were moved 
to Morh Kfarsghab in the winter, as did the clinic established in 1971. 
Many of its medical supplies were brought by visiting emigrants. An 
ambulance was donated by a sponsor who promised to cover all future 
expenses. Furthermore, fundraisers for operations of two seriously sick 
girls were organized recently that raised $120,000 and $35,000, 
respectively. 

“[T]o raise the status of Kfarsghab in Lebanon and overseas” (AN, 
1972/1, p. 4), association services were also provided in Australia and the 
USA. Sponsorship, settlement assistance, and soft loans empowered immi- 
grants arriving from Kfarsghab. In addition, the president of the AKLA 
established the Australian Lebanese Welfare Group of Parramatta in 1980 
as a non-political and non-sectarian organization. He lobbied for resources, 
policies, and programs to enhance the integration of Muslims and 
Christians who arrived during the Lebanese civil war. Rising ethnic ten- 
sions and Lebanon’s poor media image motivated leaders to “regain the 
solid reputation of the [Lebanese community in the] past” (AN, 1980/2, 
p. 11). With this in mind, they donated not only to aid organizations who 
looked after children with disabilities and needy people of their own com- 
munity, but supported local churches, hospitals, and the cancer council in 
their countries of residence. 

Sporting activities in country-specific disciplines are promoted in 
Australia and the USA as expressions of integration. In Sydney, the cricket 
club “AKA Crusaders” (founded in 1984) attracts many “non-Kfarsghabi” 
players these days, a fact that is highlighted to demonstrate the open and 
welcoming attitude of the Kfarsghabi community. Moreover, the AKA has 
organized a wide variety of annual tournaments (e.g., golf, touch football, 
cricket, netball, and the card game euchre) to date. In Easton, the Lebanese 
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American Athletic Association was founded in 1976 to hold yearly basket- 
ball tournaments. These activities are also transmitted to the youth in 
Kfarsghab. “[T]o promote sport in Kfarsghab” (AN, 1989/1, p. 21), 
donations were collected in Sydney during a function for the leading 
Kfarsghabi Rugby League hooker Benny Elias in 1989 after money had 
been sent in 1986 to purchase soccer equipment. In 2008, a basketball/ 
soccer pitch was opened in Kfarsghab on the initiative of the sheikh who 
mobilized Kfarsghabis overseas: “It was a real example of solidarity. 
Everybody came together, Kfarsghabis in Australia, USA, and Lebanon all 
came together for a project that was all-embracing, you know, it’s for all 
the kids” (sheikh, Kfarsghab, 19 July 2014). The playground is used for 
sports, public screenings, and barbecues to this day. 

Financial remittances to Kfarsghab remained relatively stable for many 
decades. One reason is the influx of new immigrants after World War Two, 
which revitalized social ties. Subsequently, transfers of money for infra- 
structure, education, medical care, and sport in the village temporarily 
increased, although many committed members had already successfully 
built their lives in the USA and Australia and encouraged the education of 
their children there. 


Humanitarian Aid: “To Help Our Brothers and Sisters Abroad” 
(FB_KDF, 25 August 2020) 


At the beginning of the Lebanese civil war, charitable projects were initi- 
ated “to aid the village community in Lebanon” (AN, 1975/2, p. 8). 
Financial remittances were sent by Mar Awtel Charity to buy staple foods 
and for medical treatments. Soon, humanitarian aid was extended to help 
over 500 refugees in Kfarsghab. In 1976, a special relief fund was created 
overseas to secure regular aid for food, clothing, and medicine in the vil- 
lage. In addition, money was given to Maronite institutions in Lebanon. 
To help persons with disabilities, orphans, and the elderly throughout the 
entire county, non-governmental organizations and foundations (e.g., the 
Lebanese Red Cross) were also supported. A national aid fund was also 
established by Kfarsghabis in 1985. This broader orientation to combat 
poverty and disease “irrespective of its origin throughout Australia and 
abroad” was formalized in the constitution of the AKA in 2001. 

While humanitarian aid lost its urgency in the postwar decades, 
Lebanon’s recent economic collapse calls for new initiatives. The Kfarsghab 
Diaspora Foundation (KDF) was founded on 5 June 2020 in response to 
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the ongoing political, financial, and liquidity crisis in Lebanon, which has 
been compounded by the coronavirus. Altogether A$16,425 were col- 
lected through the crowdfunding platform GoFundMe to help families in 
Kfarsghab pay for electricity, pesticides, and food. 

After the blast at the port of Beirut on 4 August 2020, members of the 
AKA in Sydney organized the freight of medicine and clothes donations. 
In Easton, the organization “Lehigh Valley for Lebanon” was initiated by 
a 23-year-old whose mother grew up in Kfarsghab. Backed by 18 Lebanese- 
owned businesses in the area who provided prizes for donors, she mobi- 
lized support for the victims of the disaster (see Fig. 6.4). Even Kfarsghabis 
in Lebanon distributed over 80 boxes of essential items and village prod- 
ucts (e.g., olive oil) through the Maronite archdiocese of Beirut, despite 
their own crisis-related difficulties. 


Material Objects and Symbols: “Just Make a Left into Paramatta 
Road When You Get to Kfarsghab” (AN, 1996/1, p. 24) 


The local council of Kfarsghab decided to name the main road in the vil- 
lage Parramatta Road, on which the Parra Café is also located. These 
names refer to a western suburb of Sydney where many so-called Frozzies, 
a portmanteau of “Kfarsghabi” and “Ozzie” (Australian), live. A 
Parramatta councilor from Kfarsghab proposed this idea. The inaugura- 
tion ceremony in Kfarsghab in 1995 was attended by Lebanese officials 
and nine Australian federal and state parliamentarians (see Fig. 6.5). In 
Easton, a street was named after Michael J. Khoury to honor a Kfarsghabi 
district judge and community leader in the USA. 

Until today, the transnational lives of Kfarsghabis are accompanied by 
the permanent presence of national symbols. American and Australian 
flags wave over the roofs in Kfarsghab. In Sydney, Easton, and Providence, 
one encounters Lebanese flags in private spaces or hoisted at clubs and 
during Lebanese festivals. National flags are also wrapped around coffins 
to express the patriotic feelings of the deceased. In 2001, an Australian 
flag covered a coffin of a deceased community leader who passed away 
during his visit to Kfarsghab. 

In their countries of residence, the respective national anthem is played 
at all formal gatherings, followed by the Lebanese one. Likewise, toasts are 
always given first to the respective head of state and second to the Lebanese 
president. Many present-day logos follow this principle, like the AKA 
emblem, which depicts the five stars of the Southern Cross on the top and 
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Fig. 6.4 The initiator of the organization “Lehigh Valley for Lebanon” (center, 
hands raised) with a group of participants of the larger “Stand up for Lebanon” 
demonstration in Centre Square in Easton, 9 August 2020. The posters blame 
political negligence for the explosion in the port of Beirut, call on the Lebanese 
government to resign, and express solidarity with the victims. The demonstrators’ 
claims for justice correspond to the symbolism of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument in the background, which is transformed into the allegedly world’s 
largest Peace Candle each year during the Christmas season. (This image is used 
with the permission of Ally Karam, 9 August 2020) 


a cedar on the bottom. Earlier illustrations, like the cover of an issue of 
AKLA News from 1970, express a strong emotional connection to 
Kfarsghab (see Fig. 6.6). Such images became dominant in the 1970s 
when multicultural policies and antiracist discourses arose. They also 
reflect the fear of losing one’s identification, norms, and values. Elderly 
members saw their lifestyle threatened by the permissive environment 
influencing the youth: “If we do not take enough care, we will gradually 
lose our tradition and national identity in our new environment of exces- 


sive individual freedom” (AN, 1975/2, p. 3). 
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Fig. 6.5 The inauguration ceremony of Parramatta Road in Kfarsghab (top) and 
the sign today (bottom). (Top photo provided by Antonio Jabbour from Joe 
Barakat’s personal archive, bottom photo taken by Karner, 9 July 2017) 


Before electronic communications prevailed, AKLA News was received 
by association members worldwide and praised as “undoubtedly some- 
thing very valuable in its attempt to keep the people of Kfarsghab, in 
Lebanon and abroad, informed and in touch with each other” (AN, 
1970/3, p. 19). Jubilee booklets about the achievements of Kfarsghabis 
were also handed out to government officials to advance the members’ 
lobbying efforts in Australia and the USA. They were even given to 
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H 


MESSAGE OF BROTHERHOOD AMONGST ALL THE 
KAFARSGHABIANS 


heretic BY THE ASSOCIATION 


BUREAU none o n nn 


Fig. 6.6 Cover of AKLA News, 1970. (Magazine provided by Ray Abraham, 
photo taken by Karner, 23 December 2014) 


newspaper editors to counter defamatory articles in the local press. If such 
articles were reprinted in AKLA News, which is rather rare, their non- 
representativeness and the damage they inflict on the community was 
severely criticized in the framing remarks. 
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In exceptional cases, mortal remains are sent to the village for burial, 
most commonly deceased priests. Normally, Kfarsghabis are buried in 
close spatial proximity overseas, for example, in sections named after 
Maronite saints at Rookwood Cemetery in Sydney. Representations of 
Maronite saints are displayed at all locations of the community. St. Awtel, 
the patron saint of Kfarsghab, is depicted on church windows and walls of 
meeting places in Australia and the USA. A marble statue of St. Awtel 
unveiled in the Kfarsghab village square in 1996 was financed by a family 
abroad. The feast day of St. Awtel is not only celebrated in Kfarsghab, but 
since 1964 also in Sydney and since 1981 in Easton. This yearly spiritual 
gathering reinforces commonality. Moreover, relics of Maronite saints are 
exchanged transnationally and experienced as spiritual highlights: “To all 
those who wish to receive his blessings, now is the time for a once in a 
lifetime opportunity to join and ask for his intercession” (FB_OLOL, 9 
March 2016). 

Everyday objects from Kfarsghab are attributed with symbolic meaning 
overseas. Olive oil and products derived therefrom (e.g., soap), Arak from 
Kfarsghab, as well as spices and Lebanese sweets from nearby Tripoli are 
reappraised when taken to the USA and Australia: “This gift, ladies and 
gentleman, is a bottle of arak distilled in Kfarsghab. It represents the bind- 
ing spirit that unites Kfarsghab with Parramatta” (AN, 1988/2, p. 12). 

To preserve the knowledge of so-called village recipes, a woman in 
Easton is currently compiling a Kfarsghabian cookbook. It will also con- 
tain dishes newly created in the diaspora (e.g., baked macaroni), thanks to 
interaction with other ethnic groups in Easton’s former “Lebanese Town,” 
which is remembered as a “melting pot” (AN, 1999/1, p. 20). These 
combinations of old and new dishes, created and refined both in Lebanon 
and abroad, illustrate the circular, hybrid operation mode of neo-diasporic 
remittances. 


Information and Collective Narratives: “News and Gossip 
of the Community at Large” (AN, 1999/1, p. 24) 


Kfarsghabis used to exchange information via letters, telegrams, tele- 
phones, recorded cassettes, photographs, and videos, except during epi- 
sodes of war, when communications services stopped. For many decades, 
AKLA News did not only inform about community news, events (e.g., 
debutante balls or “haflis”), and projects, but listed newlyweds, parents of 
newborns, graduates, and deaths in Australia, the USA, and Lebanon: 
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“The Kfarsghabi magazine is the news link and the bearer of greetings and 
love among the Kfarsghabi people in the homeland and abroad” (AN, 
1974/3, p. 3). Produced in Australia, the magazine reaffirmed conven- 
tions and commonalities among its readers worldwide without obscuring 
differences in lifestyle: “It softens the edges and allows the American 
reader to glimpse the life of a transplanted community very much like his 
or her own, yet significantly different in ways that pertain to social cus- 
toms and institutions” (AN, 1998/1, p. 31). 

Early issues reconstructed the history of both villages and of the “five 
founding families.” The migration history from Kfarsghab included lists of 
emigrant groups and personal anecdotes. General information on Lebanon 
was added with the outbreak of the civil war, particularly glorifying the 
historical achievements of Maronites. In addition to the magazine, lec- 
tures about Kfarsghab and Lebanon began to be held in the 1970s. On 
this foundation, members in the USA and Australia discussed war inci- 
dents and village issues with visitors from Lebanon: “[T]he visitors 
expressed their views on what they regard to be the most important proj- 
ect for Kfarsghab” (AN, 1973/1, p. 15). Exhibitions on the achievements 
of Kfarsghabis were organized in Sydney in 2007 and 2012, followed by a 
historical display on Lebanese immigrants in Northampton County in 
Easton’s Sigal Museum in 2019. 

Text extracts of AKLA News are reused on websites and in social media 
to this day, illustrated with historical pictures, documents, and newspaper 
clippings. The administrators of the Kfarsghab Lebanon Facebook group 
reside in Kfarsghab, Sydney, and Easton. By portraying successful indi- 
viduals in business, sports, politics, science, and the clergy, they (re-)con- 
struct role models in a similar manner to magazines and exhibitions. One 
example is a real estate investor who was also a columnist for the Arabic- 
language daily Al-Hoda in New York City. The many appreciative com- 
ments reflect communal pride: “[H]is experiences, his stories, his 
knowledge and his contacts were vast. He was widely loved and always will 
be” (FB_KL, 24 April 2014). In general, the deceased are idealized by 
reference to their commitment to family, integration, hospitality, and 
other traits: “Our uncle [...] was a true pioneer. He migrated to Australia 
in 1922 at the age of 19. He worked extremely hard and achieved great 
success in his business ventures. He was well known for his generosity and 
strong faith” (FB_KL, 29 May 2015). By contrast, counter-narratives 
about Kfarsghabis are mainly told face-to-face and only hinted at in social 
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media: “A controversial figure for several reasons but also a highly success- 
ful one, in business at least” (FB_KL, 3 July 2015). 

Personal strengths are ascribed to one’s believed descent from Kfarsghab 
bearing witness to its unique location: “He was born in Kfarsghab and 
breathed vitality from its breezes and drank from its waters strength and 
tenacity” (AN, 1984/1, p. 14). To reconstruct the lineages of the found- 
ing families, the Kfarsghab Australian Family Tree Association (KAFTA) 
was founded in 2012: “I’m fascinated by the history of the village, by the 
notion of the five families. It’s who we are, it’s our roots. And if you don’t 
write it down, it’s gone. And it’s gone forever” (Founder Kfarsghab Club, 
Easton, 28 July 2015). KAFTA provides an online portal to enter and 
search for genealogical data (10,460 entries, 23 January 2021). The data- 
base functions to verify the central collective narrative of a common origin 
with the help of modern technology and pseudo-scientific methods. 

In pre-digital information sources, conventional values linked to ances- 
tors were framed as essential for integration: “We have a moral obligation 
to transmit the values and customs [...] which our forefathers struggled to 
give us. [...] He who rejects his origin and background is not likely to be 
faithful to his new adopted country and human values, especially religious 
ones” (AN, 1975/2, p. 3). In the past two decades, appeals became louder 
to counter the increasing number of family breakups, whereas before, 
members were predominantly asked to eliminate disunity and personal 
conflicts. The following moral imperative is constantly stressed: “We shall 
[...] remain loyal to our new country. We shall respect and uphold the 
constitutions, laws and traditions” (AN, 2000/1, p. 30). 


Emotions: “Joy Shared is Joy Multiplied. Grief Shared is Grief 
Divided” (FB administrator, Sydney, 21 August 2015) 


Joyful events are occasions to experience solidarity and commonality: 
“The laughter, smiles, hugs, kisses, and pure joy on people’s faces were 
priceless. What a great festival!!!” (FB_KL, 6 August 2018). Especially 
when performing the folk dance Dabke at weddings and festivals, a group 
feeling is mobilized due to the physical closeness and synchronous 
sequence of steps. 

Social cohesion is also strongly felt during condolences, funerals, and at 
the annual mass for the souls of all deceased Kfarsghabis. In cases of death, 
up to three requiem masses are celebrated by relatives living in different 
locations: “A lot of us still have those same common roots. And like I said, 
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a death there is just like a death here” (student, Easton, 2 August 2015). 
Today, obituaries are shared via the communities’ Facebook groups and 
receive numerous sympathy comments and grief-expressing emojis. This 
emotional care among members existed before Web 2.0: “My sincere 
thanks again especially to those abroad, who sent us telegrams, letters, 
cards and telephone calls of comfort” (AN, 1977/1, p. 34). Expressing 
condolences, caring for the sick, and congratulating on weddings, births, 
and baptisms are linked to the social norm of “wejbet,” meaning, in the 
words of one interview partner: “You have to do your duties!” (motel 
owner, Sydney, 11 August 2014). Although solidarity practices are based 
on reciprocity, occasional or temporary and even permanent or long-term 
abandonment are nowadays accepted, so that (re-)joining the community 
is possible at any time. 

Moreover, feelings of appreciation, gratitude, and responsibility are 
linked to patriotism and are exchanged among members. As early as 1919, 
emigrants acknowledged the sheikhs as prominent advocates of Kfarsghab 
with the following lines: 


No one who has watched closely the untiring efforts and never-failing kind- 
ness, hospitality, and consideration can entertain a doubt that they are com- 
petent, efficient, and zealous, and always ready to help their fellow-townsmen, 
morally and financially, and they are worthy of our confidence and esteem. 
(Display at Beit Estephan) 


Decades later, demonstrations were held in the USA and letters were 
sent to Lebanese authorities and the UN to end the civil war. Furthermore, 
members abroad expressed appreciation to the El-Marada militia for fight- 
ing “for a free democratic Lebanon” (AN, 1976, p. 19). The patriotic and 
financial support from overseas was acknowledged by residents in 
Kfarsghab, who implicitly expressed their expectation of its continuation: 
“We appreciate the quick response to our plight [...]. We always feel con- 
fident in your determination and co-operation to assist your brothers in 
your birth place every time we face a problem or crisis” (AN, 1994/1, p. 11). 

In Easton, Providence, and Sydney, Kfarsghabis express their gratitude 
for the opportunities received and credit local politicians for supporting 
their projects. Moreover, they praise God for being blessed with happi- 
ness, success, and health, and thank St. Awtel for protection. Associated 
with this, Kfarsghabis share a feeling of being privileged: “I definitely feel 
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a very strong sense of pride and a deep connection to come from this vil- 
lage” (banker, Sydney, 19 July 2014). 


Visitors: “[A] Most Pleasant Holiday and Happy Reunion 
with their Relatives and Friends” (AN, 1972/2, p. 18) 


In the 1960s and 1970s, invitations were sent by the OKS hoping that 
Kfarsghabis would “come and enjoy the hospitality and generosity of 
[their] beautiful homeland” (AN, 1974/1, p. 13). Functions and picnics 
have been organized for visitors ever since. In 1977, a Kfarsghabi world 
traveler visited the village, which had been completely spared by the 
civil war: 


I had only planned to stay an afternoon. I never left Kfarsghab for 21 days. 
Kfarsghab became one of the best times of my travels. I was tired, and sick, 
and starving, and had almost no money. They looked after me like a father 
and a mother. I fattened up on the best food I have ever eaten. (AKA 
Exhibition, 2012) 


In the first decade after the war, the visitor numbers grew to 200 annu- 
ally as the perception of Lebanon as a battleground diminished: “Every 
year was like multiplying, multiplying, but due to all the geopolitical prob- 
lems we had, people have hit the brakes” (sheikh, Kfarsghab, 19 July 
2014). Visitors not only stay in Kfarsghab with their relatives and friends, 
but visit churches and monasteries, historical sites, “souks” (markets), and 
shopping malls, and enjoy the northern beaches and nightlife in the coastal 
cities Batroun, Byblos, Jounieh, and Beirut. However, spiritual and social 
activities in the refreshing summer village stand out for all the visitors: 
“Including myself, the people of Kfarsghab feel at ease when they are pray- 
ing. [...] Kfarsghab also holds many different activities and events. [...] 
These occasions make us become very social with one another” (FB_KL, 
2 October 2014). 

Visits to Kfarsghab enhance the identification of young and new mem- 
bers: “Each trip rewards me with new friends (and, inevitably, new 
branches on the family tree), a few local words to add to my limited vocab, 
and a renewed sense of belonging” (blogpost, 28 July 2015). Ostensibly 
“centuries-old traditions” (FB_KL, 25 August 2014) attract visitors to 
Kfarsghab, who celebrate the annual feast day “in the Lebanese style with 
‘stubble and zammer’ [the drum and the horn] and folk dance” (AN, 
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1973/3, p. 24). With the motto “one village, many stories,” the first 
annual dinner in honor of Kfarsghab’s diaspora was held in 2018 by the 
municipality, which was intended to reinforce bonds: “It is vital for us. 
[...] The second, third and fourth generation is not interested in coming 
back to Lebanon. They know nothing about it” (mayor, Kfarsghab, 27 
August 2014). While the popularity of visits to Kfarsghab is decreasing, 
the place is increasingly envisioned as sacred and paradisiacal: “['T ]hat 
beautiful village clinging to the cliffs of the holy valley of Kadisha and so 
near to the eternal Cedars of Lebanon” (AN, 1995/1, p. 6). 

When traveling became an accessible activity, Kfarsghabis also flew 
between Easton, Providence, and Sydney for their honeymoons and to 
attend weddings, funerals, and other significant events. In the past, trans- 
national travels were meticulously documented in AKLA News, whereas 
today photos and live videos on Facebook and Instagram fulfill this func- 
tion. In 2000, a Kfarsghabi reunion was organized in Lincoln, Rhode 
Island. This event was not repeated, by contrast to the Lebanese Heritage 
Days that have taken place in Easton since 1978: “Every year visitors to 
the celebration come from as far as California to Florida, Lebanon and 
Australia” (FB_OLOL, 28 July 2017). Visitors between Australia and the 
USA exchange views on the challenges faced by their local communities. 
During their visits, they also used to convince relatives to contribute to 
large infrastructure projects in Kfarsghab when these were funded on a 
large scale. 

Banquets, parties, and receptions are held to welcome community rep- 
resentatives (e.g., presidents of associations, sheikhs, and mayors), politi- 
cians, Christian clergymen, nuns, as well as influential businessmen. Early 
festive dinners date back to 1928, when the later Member of Parliament 
Sheikh Youssef Estephan was delegated to visit the Lebanese emigrants for 
a report entitled “Number of emigrants, their intellectual advancement 
and their habits” (AKA Exhibition, 2012) (see Fig. 6.7). After his death in 
1947, community leaders from Australia and the USA established closer 
relationships to political leaders from the neighboring Zgharta District 
when they visited Lebanon: “[The AKLA ex-president] had an official 
meeting with the President, Suleiman Frangieh, and thanked him for sup- 
porting the projects under construction in Kfarsghab” (AN, 1975/2, 
p. 7). Personal relations with decision makers (“wasta”) are crucial to 
securing approvals and government funds. Lebanon’s political system is 
based on clientelism, which is why political parties even fly supporters to 
Lebanon to partake in elections (Tabar 2014, p. 453). 
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Fig. 6.7 Dinner in honor of the Member of Parliament Youssef Estephan from 
Lebanon, Book Cadillac Hotel Detroit, 1928. (Picture displayed at Beit Estephan 
in Kfarsghab, photo taken by Karner, 16 July 2014) 


Conversely, Australian and American politicians and state representa- 
tives with and without Lebanese ancestry attend community functions in 
Sydney, Easton, or Providence. They even travel to selected villages in 
Lebanon to appeal to voters with Lebanese ancestry in their electoral dis- 
tricts. In 1980, the Australian Commissioner for Community Relations 
published an article in The Australian after his visit to Lebanon explaining 
that Kfarsghab “boasts the largest proportion of Lebanese immigrants to 
Australia than any other place in Lebanon” (AN, 1980/2, p. 27). These 
days, potential voters are informed by politicians via brochures and social 
media posts: “In Kfarsghab I met [the] Mayor and many members of the 
community and visited the local bakery next to the church. The holy valley 
of Qadisha was home to many local people” (Finn 2016, p. 2). 


CONCLUSION: STANDING WAVES AS SOCIAL GLUE 
IN NEO-DIASPORIC COMMUNITIES 
The diverse orientation, persistence, and meaning of remittances in neo- 


diasporic contexts require a new and accurate conceptualization. Different 
types of remittances move continuously and iteratively in opposite and 
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multiple directions. This creates superpositions of standing waves that 
uninterruptedly reach and connect members. Even if certain types flow 
rather in one direction, the reciprocal and multi-directional exchange of 
other types makes the notion of the imagined place of origin as a depen- 
dent location obsolete. Standing waves not only exist along the origin- 
residence axis, but potentially between and within all locations where 
members reside. 

In everyday lived experience, the wavelength (or rhythm) and ampli- 
tude of reciprocal waves vary over time, meaning that the regularity and 
amount of money, (practical) knowledge, medicine, humanitarian aid, 
objects, symbols, information, narratives, norms, ideas, emotions, and 
visitors differ. Flags and signs are visible indicators of prevailing or past 
standing waves, whereas information and stories are rather invisible indica- 
tions. They are shared via magazines, social media, and personal commu- 
nication, and locally through seminars and exhibitions. Patriotic symbols, 
everyday goods, and practical knowledge transcend the boundaries of 
nation states and express hybrid, transnational lifestyles, and belongings. 

Not only the rhythm and amplitude of standing waves changes, but also 
the dominance and orientation of material and immaterial resources. The 
composition depends on the economic and politic (in-)stability in the 
country and place of origin, the degree of societal inclusion in the country 
of residence, local, and global crises, as well as the communicative con- 
nectivity of members and the commitment of individuals. The findings of 
my research show that decreases in financial remittances to Lebanon are 
caused by a complex interplay of an assumed lower demand, as well as a 
lack of transparency, trust, and fewer initiatives. This is linked to the ten- 
dency that the material existence of the imagined place of origin loses 
importance for members who never physically stayed there, which goes 
hand in hand with its attribution as a “sacred location” (Escher 2008, 
p. 23). In addition, money is increasingly used to build and expand meet- 
ing places in the countries of residence. Clubs and churches are repro- 
duced structures of the imagined origin that allow for bonding and 
spiritual and transcendent experiences overseas. 

The historical perspective further discloses that certain flows have 
always moved in multiple directions. Nevertheless, the speed at which 
material and immaterial resources are transmitted has changed. Thanks to 
innovations in technology, money, information, and emotions can reach 
the recipient almost in real time. The features of social media platforms 
allow for immediate communication, which has strengthened the ties 
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among members. Moreover, diasporic remittances are based on moral 
obligations, but follow a rather voluntary principle compared to familial 
remittances. This means that commitment to the community is rewarded 
by recognition, while individual temporary, occasional, long-term, or per- 
manent restraints from solidary practices are accepted. This permits (re-) 
integration into the community at any time. 

While customs are being revived abroad, the popularity of country- 
specific sports has been transferred to Kfarsghab. Simultaneously, this 
place is idealized as authentic and untouched by members overseas 
although there, as well, social conventions, norms, and values are fading. 
To meet the expectations of visitors who aim to deepen their understand- 
ing of traditions, certain cultural practices (e.g., cooking and dancing) are 
being revived in modified ways or newly introduced. Such traditionalizing 
effects on the village are not accepted uncritically especially by those local 
residents who want to be perceived as innovative and future-oriented. 

The concept “space of flows” (Castells 2004) is useful to disclose the 
dynamic power system and tensions within neo-diasporic communities. If 
leaders in the imagined place of origin seem not dedicated enough, it is 
not uncommon that members abroad try to become “programmers.” 
They take decisions on how to improve the conditions for the residents 
who are expected to manage the projects on site. In the digital world, 
communication flows can emanate from all members independent of their 
financial means. Hence, the internet has empowering effects and enables 
the emergence of new “programmers.” These respected leaders use their 
social, cultural, and economic capital to engage with local decision makers 
hoping for a faster realization of projects. If they implement goals and 
increase resources through cooperation, they function as “switchers” and 
generate benefits beyond their community. In their countries of residence, 
they participate in all sectors of society. They are committed to reducing 
racist discrimination, stereotypes, and obstacles to integration, while 
attempting to enhance tolerance and prestige. However, both interaction 
and diasporic remittances partly reflect social and political frictions in the 
homeland with a tendency of re-remitting divisions and conflicts. 
Conversely, tours by politicians through countries of origin of former 
migrants mainly have the strategic intention to gain voters from neo- 
diasporic communities in their electoral districts. 

Standing waves and thus the rhythm of remitting are essential for the 
(re-)construction of collective identities and to counteract the loss of 
norms and values. Stories about role models and communal advancements 
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emphasize themes like ambition, success, faith, pride, and mutual support. 
Thereby, hospitality, family orientation, generosity, loyalty, and law abid- 
ance are mediated as the basis for similarities in everyday life, socialized or 
learned group solidarity, and integration. Important occasions to experi- 
ence joy, grief, cultural reaffirmation, and spiritual commonality are fes- 
tivities which take place at all locations. The expression of sympathy has a 
high significance and is communicated face-to-face and digitally with the 
help of emojis. Today, gratitude is expressed mostly for emotional support 
and rarely for financial assistance to the imagined place of origin, which 
over time was subject to sacralization. This is accompanied by the dimin- 
ishing importance of its material existence for members in the diaspora. 

Overall, the transformation of a diaspora into a neo-diaspora bound by 
an imagined ethnic identity is expressed in emotionality, solidarity, spiritu- 
ality, shared practices, and interests as well as local business and political 
ties. This transformation explains changes in the dominant type of remit- 
tances. Especially symbols, information, collective narratives, and emo- 
tions determine standing waves between and within the locations of a 
neo-diaspora. The omnipresence of waves functions as social glue in neo- 
diasporic communities, while the imagined place of origin becomes a 
sacred place for the majority of members: “Kfarsghab is not the stone and 
mortar, it is the spirit and the people” (AN, 1996/1, p. 27). 
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PART II 


Migrants as Game Changers: 
Rethinking Collectivity and Agency of 
Remittances 


Aside from individual earmarking, remittances represent collective aspira- 
tions on an economic, social, and political level. Migrants are game chang- 
ers and by sending money, ideas, health advice, and objects for daily use, 
they change more than their own household and family life in both their 
places of origin and residence (Glick Schiller 2010; Grabowska et al. 2017; 
Pitkänen et al. 2012). We therefore have to rethink the dynamic and trans- 
formative workings of remittances, especially on a collective level. On a 
micro-level, transformation occurs in “bundles,” meaning that individual 
changes in practice are embedded in deeper values and attitudes and thus 
foster social change through their symbolic significance (White and 
Grabowska 2019). This section shows how remittance practices are influ- 
enced not only by individual senders and receivers but also by collectives, 
the nation state, and religious communities. Remitting is more than an 
individual choice, it is a social practice (Page and Mercer 2012). In look- 
ing at past and present remittance behaviors on multiple levels, we can also 
derive assumptions about the future of transnational networks, for exam- 
ple challenging the remittance decay hypothesis and replacing it with a 
more nuanced analysis of senders and receivers in their collective social 
contexts (Carling 2008; Meyer 2020; Orozco 2013). One of those con- 
texts is Islamic charity: In her chapter, Marta Bivand Erdal analyzes how 
remittances and charity money overlap. What kind of money pays to take 
care of elders in transnational Muslim communities? Is it remittance 
money or zakat, the compulsory alms which Muslims are prescribed to 
offer annually? In Erdal’s analysis, the confluence of remittances and 
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transnational Islamic charity reveals the salience of relational, emotional, 
and material aspects. She thereby shows that space transcends not just the 
borders of nation states, but also between this world and the hereafter. 

Collectivity is further represented in the form of the nation state in 
Hasan Mahmud’s chapter. He examines the processuality, dynamics, and 
ambiguity of remittances, focusing on the transformation of sending prac- 
tices by looking at the role of the destination state. Japan’s restrictive 
immigration regime led to permanent settlement of migrants from 
Bangladesh but also family separation across borders. Subsequently, 
migrants remitted half of their earnings back home. By contrast, 
Bangladeshi migrants in the USA found themselves in a more inclusive 
environment, fostering permanent settlement, family reunification, and 
integration, leading to the portion of savings sent to Bangladesh being 
reduced to one-third of their income. Although ever more people live and 
work across borders, the nation state thus remains a powerful and decisive 
reference frame. 

Remittances also have implications on an individual, household, and 
community level. This influence can be measured in social resilience and 
community projects relating to health and education, as the contributions 
by Eric Bayala and Eveline Odermatt show. Positive and negative effects of 
remittances are addressed here: While remittances promote social net- 
works and participation, they can also weaken institutional structures and 
lead to dependencies along neocolonial lines. Health organizations dis- 
tribute not just health infrastructure and knowledge in the countries of 
origin, but also function as pervasive neoliberal assemblages (Levitt and 
Rajaram 2013). Collective remittances are further earmarked with the 
motivation to engage in transnational support strategies. Drawing on 
interviews with Moldavian migrants in seven European countries, 
Odermatt carves out the multilayered motivations to remit, from social 
positioning and the feeling of being part of the host land through to past 
and current visions of Moldova, especially aiming to overcome the com- 
munist past through collective remittance practices. Thereby, the migrants 
have demarcated themselves from professional development aid, coining 
their contributions as acts of solidarity rather than charity and thus chal- 
lenging the migration-development nexus. 

Eric Bayala’s chapter functions as a complement to Odermatt’s study, 
exploring how collective remittances from abroad affect the places of ori- 
gin and how they are perceived by the locals left behind. He shows the 
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multilayered, connective, as well as disruptive effects of health infrastruc- 
ture projects, which were initiated in the Centre-Est Region of Burkina 
Faso by diaspora hometown associations in Italy. Overall, access to health- 
care improved, with women benefitting particularly. Remittances strength- 
ened community resilience, but also increased dependency on the diaspora 
in Europe and decreased self-determined initiatives in situ. 

Overall, these chapters carve out the ambiguity, transformability, and 
collectivity of remittances, conflating individual and collective perspectives 
in places of residence as well as origin. Remittance actors—meaning 
migrants, non-migrants, institutions, and governments—are agents of 
social change and contribute to better life conditions. At the same time, 
however, they drive restrictive migration regimes, thus fostering neocolo- 
nial and neoliberal tendencies of global inequality and (self)exploitation. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Confluence of Remittances 
and Transnational Islamic Charity 


Marta Bivand Erdal 


INTRODUCTION 


The flows of remittances from migrants back to the societies and families 
in their places of origin have received substantial attention, not least as a 
result of interest in the migration-development nexus (Nyberg-Sorensen 
et al. 2002; Sorensen 2012; Maimbo and Ratha 2005). By contrast, the 
similarly large-scale flows of “transnational Islamic charity”—which also 
constitute private funds sent by migrants back to their communities and 
families, as voluntary or prescribed Islamic alms—have received far less 
attention both in academic and development circles in the Global North 
(notable exceptions include Benthall and Bellion-Jourda 2003; 
Benthall 2016). 

This chapter explores this paradox and the underlying question about 
the confluence of migrant remittances and transnational Islamic charity. 
Are the two in fact the same flows of money, just called by different names? 
Are they distinct only in the eyes of the individuals involved, on the basis 
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of religious motivations and obligations? Or are these two overlapping yet 
distinct sets of transnational financial flows? Moreover, what are the tem- 
poral dimensions at play here, when the transcendental is recognized? If 
migrant remittances are expected to “decay” over time as family ties wane, 
what would be the parallel expectation for transnational Islamic charity? 
Might there be cases of transformation from remittances decay toward 
engagement in transnational Islamic charity, within the same transnational 
social fields? 

Migrant remittances are defined as the money migrants send back home 
to their immediate family and beyond (Lindley 2010; Stark and Lucas 
1988). The volume of registered remittances has increased substantially 
since the early 2000s as a result of more accurate measurements and the 
growing amounts of money being sent. The officially reported figures of 
remittance inflows are usually based on reports from state banks. Official 
records cannot account for transfers made informally, such as when 
migrants visit and bring back cash with them. Meanwhile, the common 
conception of what migrant remittances are seems fairly well-established 
(Maimbo and Ratha 2005). 

In Muslim societies—and among migrants from Muslim societies— 
Islamic charity is an equally well-understood part of the conceptual and 
moral universe (Benthall 1999). Transnational Islamic charity refers to the 
transnationalization of Islamic charity as a result of migration, whereby 
religious practices have been stretched across social and geographic space 
(Erdal and Borchgrevink 2017; Borchgrevink and Erdal 2017). Islamic 
charity is defined as one of the five pillars of Islam, zakat, the compulsory 
alms which Muslims are prescribed to offer annually, amounting to 2% of 
the value of personal assets. Islamic charity is also part of a broader reli- 
gious teaching about society, poverty, and human interaction, and includes 
a number of other specific prescribed and voluntary religious practices 
(Benthall 1999; Kochuyt 2009; Carre 1992). Within Islam—among 
scholars as well as believers—there are different interpretations as to the 
role of charitable practices as vehicles of redistributive justice in society 
(Kroessin 2008). The role of zakat is central here, but Islamic charity 
involves other forms of charitable practices and rituals which are relevant 
for a discussion on the confluence with remittances, such as zakat-ul-fitr 
which is given during the month of Ramadan, the ritual sacrifice, gurbani, 
and voluntary alms and good deeds, sadga. 

I will here draw on the concept of remittance scripts (Carling 2014) as 
an analytical tool to explore the extent to which remittances and 
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transnational Islamic charity are the same cross-border money flows called 
by different names, or how they are distinct. I argue that migrants draw on 
a range of remittance scripts in performing transnational Islamic charity, 
often distinguished by whether the receiver knows whether the transfer 
was charitable or not. Some transfers may thus be scripted as a donation or 
help, others as an obligation, allowance, or gift. In yet other cases, trans- 
fers scripted as investment might still be considered charitable, reflecting 
the composite nature of scripts—depending on the various interacting 
motivations driving these actions. 

By unpacking the conflated monetary flows of remittances and transna- 
tional Islamic charity, this chapter offers a new theorization of remittances. 
First, segmented and layered remittance scripts offer alternative temporali- 
ties when seen explicitly in relation to religion and faith-based motivations 
for actions. Here, the future extends not only within one’s lifetime, but 
also to the hereafter. Second, by paying analytical attention to the conflu- 
ence of remittances and transnational Islamic charity, new light is shed on 
remittance dynamics within the migration-development nexus, moving 
beyond economic perspectives to complement our understanding of trans- 
national relational dynamics. Third, the universality of the remittance 
decay hypothesis is questioned, as religious motivations for transnational 
monetary flows foreground alternative generational and temporal dynam- 
ics, suggesting that remittance decay may in some instances be replaced by 
transnational Islamic charity. 

I will begin by setting out the analytical approach taken to remittances 
and transnational Islamic charity, before presenting the methods and data. 
The analysis section presents the data and discusses the confluence of 
migrant remittances and transnational Islamic charity based on 12 scripts 
which might be mobilized by migrants (and their relatives) to motivate, 
justify, or make sense of financial transfers. The conclusion reflects on the 
question of how it might matter whether there exists a confluence of sorts 
between migrant remittances and transnational Islamic charity. 


APPROACHING REMITTANCES AND TRANSNATIONAL ISLAMIC 
CHARITY ANALYTICALLY 
Over the past two decades, interest in religion has reemerged in the social 


sciences (Kong 2010; Ammerman 2014), including in migration studies 
(Levitt 2003; Bowen 2004; Levitt 2007; Pasura and Erdal 2016; Pasura 
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2012; Saunders et al. 2016). However, this interest has only been taken up 
in the context of the migration-development nexus to a limited extent (de 
Haas 2010; Page and Mercer 2012; Brinkerhoff 2012). Thus, while ques- 
tions about the motivations for remittance-sending, often framed around 
the altruism versus self-interest dichotomy (increasingly viewed as a con- 
tinuum), have been central, religion and faith-based motivations have only 
to a very limited extent been engaged with explicitly (exceptions include 
Kelly and Solomon 2009; Unheim and Rowlands 2012; Oommen 2020; 
Roman and Goschin 2011). 

Broadly speaking, there is an acknowledgment that religion in its vari- 
ous manifestations matters within transnational social fields (Wuthnow 
and Offutt 2008; Levitt 2003; Levitt 1998; Levitt 2004). Yet studies that 
address religion and remittances are relatively few and increasingly refer to 
social remittances (Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou 2017; Vari-Lavoisier 
2016) or emotional remittances rather than remittances as a monetary 
transaction. Among studies which address monetary remittances and reli- 
gion head-on, some specifically consider “sacred remittances” (Garbin 
2019) as money sent in the context of institutionalized religion, such as 
within a transnational African church (see also Garbin 2014). A relevant 
approach in the context of the confluence of migrant remittances and 
transnational Islamic charity is to recognize how remittances—as mone- 
tary transfers—are inextricably also social (Carling 2014; Erdal 2014; 
Rahman and Fee 2012). It subsequently needs to be recognized that the 
social and religious at times interact, conflate, or complement each 
another, including with regard to the motivations driving these transna- 
tional financial flows. 

I will now turn to some specific approaches which support the analyti- 
cal engagement with the confluence of remittances and transnational 
Islamic charity. First, I will define what is meant by transnational Islamic 
charity and justify why a lived religion approach is analytically appropriate. 
Second, I will discuss the notion of “remittance scripts” (Carling 2014) 
and suggest that an interrogation of transnational Islamic charity in rela- 
tion to migrant remittances allows this notion to be pushed further. 
Finally, I will discuss analytical approaches to time which are crucial to the 
subsequent analysis of remittances, as both the same and distinct from 
transnational Islamic charity. 
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Lived Religion and Islamic Charity 


As discussed above, Islamic charity refers to both voluntary and prescribed 
practices of charity within Islam (Benthall and Bellion-Jourda 2003; 
Benthall 1999). In a migration context, Islamic charity may be under- 
stood in terms of how “people practice Islamic charity as everyday rituals 
locally and transnationally [which] the individuals involved in these social 
practices ascribe religious significance to” (Erdal and Borchgrevink 2017, 
p. 134). When asking whether it is in fact the same money that is being 
measured and discussed and when referring to remittances and Islamic 
charity, it is necessary to consider how this might be ascertained. Does the 
difference lie in the motivations of the senders or receivers, does it lie in 
the nature of the transaction and who the receivers are? Or does it come 
down to senders and/or receivers believing that a third and divine actor 
might be party to the transaction in a spiritual sense? Basic knowledge 
about Islamic charity would suggest that migrant remittances and transna- 
tional Islamic charity indeed overlap, but are at times also distinct. 
Moreover, whether particular types of prescribed and voluntary Islamic 
alms are mutually replaceable transactions or not, relates specifically to 
whether these constitute zakat, sadqa, qurbani, or Ramadan offerings. 

It is important to try to understand not just what people do and why, 
but also how they themselves ascribe meaning to their actions, a meaning 
which they may or may not articulate explicitly to their counterparts within 
the transnational social field. This approach borrows from the “lived reli- 
gion” tradition in the sociology of religion, but also draws on theory of 
practice and attention to everyday experiences and people’s own sense- 
making therein (Ammerman 2007, 2014; Page and Mercer 2012). 
Understanding remittances and transnational Islamic charity as interna- 
tional monetary flows—as “compound and variable” (Carling 2014, 
p. 251) everyday practices—means approaching them in terms of lived 
experience and not essentializing the religious, but also moving beyond 
reducing it to a generic sociocultural category (Bolognani and 
Mellor 2012). 

The lived religion perspective helps us grasp and take seriously how 
religion is important for immigrants outside of religious organizations in 
social institutions (Cadge and Ecklund 2007). It thus creates space to seek 
to understand the ways in which “[fJaith guides how they live their every- 
day lives, whom they associate with, and the kinds of communities they 
belong to, even among people who say they are not religious” (Levitt 
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2007, p. 15). This is significant in the context of exploring the confla- 
tion—as well as interaction or divides between—remittances and Islamic 
charity and necessitates attention to intentions and normative grounds for 
action. In other words, attention needs to be paid to the too often implicit, 
the unspoken, and deeply personal motivations for actions. In engaging 
with the confluence of remittances and Islamic charity, people’s motiva- 
tions and how they ascribe meaning to their actions conflate the religious, 
cultural, and social. Nevertheless, an analysis of this conflation can be 
instructive for a better understanding of the motivations that drive one or 
both of these financial flows. 


Remittance Scripts 


Using remittance scripts as a tool, it is possible to unpack the motivations 
underlying interpersonal and composite transactions as well as social posi- 
tions within a given transnational social field (Carling 2014; Meyer in this 
volume). This reflects a similar recognition to that found in the lived reli- 
gion approach, through which everyday life is acknowledged as a relevant 
empirical domain within which to understand the motivations underlying 
human actions. Motivations are here rendered in the plural, in recognition 
of the multiple normative repertoires which may be drawn on, such as 
interpersonal, cultural, ideological, or religious. Thus, “[t]he notion of 
scripts implies that many aspects of behaviour are routinized. But this 
observation does not preclude improvisation, negotiation, and contesta- 
tion; scripts are not reducible to programming” (Carling 2014, p. 221). 
The 12 scripts identified by Carling (2014) based on an in-depth review 
of empirical studies of remittances are compensation, repayment, authori- 
zation, pooling, gift, allowance, obligation, sacrifice, blackmail, help, 
investment, and donation. Each of these has its particular relational under- 
pinnings and might appear together with other scripts, either simultane- 
ously or in sequence. These relational underpinnings are described in 
terms of the “transnational relationships” of which they are constitutive: 


The same money can, in some situations, play sequential roles in multiple 
scripts. This form of layering occurs when recipients are instructed to spend 
the money in particular ways. For instance, migrants may refrain from mak- 
ing religious donations or offering gifts directly, but instead earmark remit- 
tances to family members for these purposes. The money then follows the 
authorization script in the sense that it never becomes the recipients’ 
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property. However, the arrangement bestows prestige or virtue upon the 
family members when they make donations (James 1997). The transaction 
could therefore simultaneously conform to the repayment or obligation 
script, with the twist that migrants bestow prestige rather than money upon 
the recipients. (Carling 2014, p. 249) 


Drawing on remittance scripts as an analytical tool for exploring the 
confluence of remittances and transnational Islamic charity allows for a 
focus on both potential overlaps and distinctions. A pertinent question 
appears to be: Are there remittances sent by Norwegian-Pakistani Muslims 
that cannot also be conceptualized as transnational Islamic charity and, if 
so, which scripts are characteristic of such remittances, by contrast to those 
where a confluence with transnational Islamic charity may easily be 
assumed? Simultaneously, as I also explore below, how do scripts layer in 
the production of what can be described as transnational Islamic charity, 
where single scripts making up a composite transaction in full might not 
alone be described as transnational Islamic charity? 

The point of this disaggregation is notably not to define in unequivocal 
terms which scripts are or are not mobilized by different actors in relation 
to a given transaction, but rather, using the somewhat different logic of 
transnational Islamic charity, to push the relational underpinnings of the 
notion of remittance scripts further. I suggest that the temporal perspec- 
tives which religious motivations introduce, which operate with a different 
logic—spanning the here-and-now and the hereafter—may be instructive. 


Temporal Perspectives 


What can be described as a temporal turn is evident in migration studies 
(Cwerner 2001; Griffiths 2014; Robertson 2015). This includes different 
dimensions, from a demographic attention to generations and the role of 
age and life-cycle stage, to the empirical concern with different effects of 
experiencing time—such as in the context of waiting for asylum decisions 
or deportation—and a more general openness to the analytical inclusion 
of the temporal alongside both the spatial and the economic, political, or 
social. Temporal perspectives include paying attention to the experience of 
time and its passage, as well as a recognition of the existential dimensions 
of time and the human condition of being placed finitely within a lifetime 
(Ryan and D’Angelo 2018; Erdal and Borchgrevink 2017). This latter 
point is relevant to the study of lived religion and people’s experiences of 
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their own lives as set within time, in existential terms, and the ways in 
which faith or religion may or may not impact this experience. 

The relevance of temporal perspectives to this chapter is twofold. First, 
it relates to the well-known “remittance decay hypothesis” (Grieco 2004; 
Meyer 2020; Arun and Ulku 2011) and, second, it relates to this existen- 
tial perspective of time, where how we approach people’s ways of making 
sense of or ascribing meaning to their actions may be curtailed if we do 
not recognize the possibility of also including a perspective which allows 
for the salience of what might extend beyond a person’s own lifetime 
(Westerhof 2010; Shoeb et al. 2007; Rahman 2019). 

The “remittance decay hypothesis” posits that remittances typically 
decay over time, as migrants’ ties with family weaken, perhaps as migrants’ 
parents pass away, and their children are born and later come of age in 
countries of settlement, requiring financial priorities to shift geographi- 
cally, too (Makina and Masenge 2015; Amuedo-Dorantes and Pozo 
2006). The remittance decay hypothesis overall finds support over time, 
though with significant variations across contexts of origin and settlement, 
and in relation to varying types of migration trajectories among family 
members (Arun and Ulku 2011). Nevertheless, from the point of depar- 
ture that migrants remit money to support family members back home, in 
many cases, such support to family members in countries of origin does 
decrease over time. An interesting question, however, is whether these 
transnational support mechanisms then stop—or whether, how, and in 
which cases, transnational support mechanisms are perhaps maintained 
but take on new forms. 

The second and more existential way in which temporal perspectives 
matter in this chapter pertains to the timeframes within which we seek to 
analyze human actions and their underlying motivations. If the hereafter, 
as well as the possibility of divine actors having a meaningful presence in 
people’s lives, is assumed to be irrelevant, simply ignored, or left aside as a 
religious artifact, then it might become impossible to analyze the dynam- 
ics of human action as actors themselves might give these meaning. 
Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that such existential dimensions to life— 
which are after all intrinsically human—are far better researched in the 
context of refugee experiences than with other migrants (Saunders et al. 
2016; Fiddian-Qasmiyeh 2011; Ager et al. 2015). Perhaps this is con- 
nected to such circumstances more often being characterized by extreme 
uncertainty and loss, sensitizing researchers to existential dimensions 
spanning beyond the here-and-now. 
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The 12 remittance scripts discussed above foreground the relational 
dynamics of transnational exchanges often set within family networks. 
These are applied as analytical tools in this chapter, adding a temporal lens 
which includes the past, present, and future, also allowing for the hereafter 
and existential dimensions of time to be included where these are relevant 
to the analysis of how actions are given meaning. The remittance scripts 
are utilized in order to approach and unpack the confluence of migrant 
remittances and transnational Islamic charity. 


METHODS, DATA, AND CONTEXT 


The empirical context from which the data for this chapter is drawn is the 
transnational social field spanning Pakistan and Norway. Such fields are 
co-constituted by interpersonal relationships stretching across generations 
over time, involving multiple mobilities, including emigration and immi- 
gration, return mobilities, and visits (see, e.g., Erdal 2012; Abdin and 
Erdal 2016; Erdal 2014; Erdal 2016). This transnational field stretches 
not only between an area of origin and an area of settlement in two differ- 
ent countries: within the origin context, there are multiple locations where 
family and kin live, while the context abroad includes various places in 
Norway and in different countries around the world where family mem- 
bers might be scattered. 

The data this chapter builds on consists of 97 semi-structured inter- 
views with Norwegian-Pakistani migrants and descendants, as well as focus 
groups with 52 participants, conducted between 2008 and 2014 in 
Norway and Pakistan. The data was collected by the author and by research 
assistants in Norway mainly using Norwegian and in Pakistan using 
English, Urdu, or Punjabi. The interviews and focus groups explored 
remittances, other transnational ties, and Islamic charity practices, and 
were collected in the context of three different research projects: 
Remittances from Immigrants in Norway (2007-2012); Possibilities and 
Realities of Return Migration (2010-2016); and Private Islamic charity 
and Approaches to Poverty Reduction (2011-2015), all funded by the 
Research Council of Norway. As I return to, for the purposes of this chap- 
ter the data set was pooled, but attention was paid to the ways in which the 
different project’s framings might have affected the data in relation to the 
question of the confluence of migrant remittances and transnational 
Islamic charity. 
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REMITTANCES AND/OR TRANSNATIONAL ISLAMIC CHARITY? 


The data analyzed in this chapter was collected in the context of research 
on remittances and on transnational Islamic charity among migrants. 
Their confluence is explored through an analysis of the remittance scripts 
mobilized by the migrants. I also acknowledge that remittance scripts are 
often segmented and may well differ depending on whether they are eval- 
uated by the sender or receiver, that they may also differ over time, and 
that especially the form of Islamic charity sadga is a flexible concept, which 
can easily overlap with remittance transactions, depending on context and 
narration. 

This analysis section starts with a presentation of the data and a discus- 
sion of the motivations for sending remittances and giving Islamic charity 
transnationally, focusing on the motivation interface of the confluence. 
The second part of the analysis takes the twelve remittance scripts as a 
point of departure, where I will review the types of remittance scripts 
mobilized for four kinds of Islamic charity in the overall dataset (zakat, 
zakat-al-fitr, qurbani, and sadqa), before turning to a discussion of the 
ways in which transnational Islamic charity is often part of segmented 
remittance scripts. 

It is worth noting, first, that there clearly is a spectrum whereby some 
transfers of transnational Islamic charity are seen as distinct from remit- 
tances set within family obligations and exchange relationships, whereas 
some remittance transactions would hardly be described as charity. 
Meanwhile, in a predominantly Muslim context and within a transnational 
social field where culture, faith, and tradition tend to mesh, the gray zone 
is where most transactions are located, and as such might be construed 
both as remittances and as transnational Islamic charity. The lived religion 
approach taken in this chapter reveals this to be especially true as many 
Muslims practice their faith in ways which theologians would not define as 
correct or entirely according to scripture. In their own eyes, however, 
certain remittance transactions may acquire a religious meaning, even if 
they do not fully align with religious teachings. Second, as noted, the data 
this chapter draws on was collected in the context of research projects 
about both remittances and transnational Islamic charity. Faith-based 
motivations for financial transfers were discussed in the context of both 
projects, to varying degrees, and with different types of reflection, but no 
clear differences were identified regarding which project the interviews 
were conducted within. 
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Sending Money Home: A Confluence of Motivations? 


Motivations are a key theme in remittance research. When speaking with 
migrants about their financial transfers to people in their communities of 
origin and the reasons they send money, responses like Raheela’s ! below 
were common: 


Marta: Do you send money to Pakistan sometimes? 

Raheela: Yes, yes of course. Well, the zakat is sent there. And then if there 
are emergencies in the family. Well, and gifts for weddings.. If my parents ask 
me to help someone specific. [...] I also pay school fees for a nephew. And a 
second cousin with small children became a widow, I try to help her. 


Raheela’s summary of the types of situations where she sends money 
mentions zakat specifically as one type of transfer, and then goes on to list 
both specific situations and events as well as long-standing arrangements 
and life circumstances that explain her actions and her respective motiva- 
tions. Within Islamic charity, and for zakat, specifically assisting widows is 
an important responsibility, not least when there are widows within one’s 
own family. Thus, her relationship to her second cousin may be closer or 
more distant, but the religious responsibility for providing assistance is 
also relevant. 

Ahmed’s words below reflect another approach to obligation and 
responsibility in the context of remittance-sending and/or transnational 
Islamic charity: 


I gave it because my sister needed it and not because it was sadqa or any- 
thing. They asked me so I had to give, and that’s that, but in the aftermath, 
they will think that it was a good deed and that it is good, and it is! 


On the one hand, the family asked Ahmed for assistance, he provided 
it, and “that’s that.” On the other hand, however, he also mentioned how 
in the aftermath—with reference to the hereafter—this will be seen as a 
good deed. Thus, while the motivation for Ahmed’s action was not reli- 
gious in principle, further meaning can be added in retrospect. One inter- 
pretation might be that Ahmed was asked for familial support, but that 
this could include religious aspects, as motivations intertwine. A further 
dimension is related to expectations toward migrants, where “the burden 


! All names are pseudonyms. 
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of remittances” is a well-known experience (Akuei 2005; Lindley 2010), 
but where such expectations might also take on a religious layer, whereby 
the “good migrant” could potentially be equated with the “good Muslim.” 

In interviews about transnational Islamic charity, references to global 
solidarity and humanism surfaced, such as with Ifthikar (whose parents 
migrated from Pakistan to Norway): 


Looking at it from a human rights perspective or from a human perspective, 
I feel it is a common understanding and that also with our belief as Muslims 
[...] it’s an obligation to support your fellow humans, it’s a duty, it’s a must, 
and I think that’s what triggers and motivates. 


As such, motivations to assist are anchored in a sense of duty toward 
fellow human beings, whereas duty is also a key to remittance-sending, 
whether in relation to children and parents, or other relationships of obli- 
gation connected with varying expectations. In both interviews focusing 
on remittances and on transnational Islamic charity, the fact of being a 
migrant was a common theme connected with motivations and all the 
more so an obligation to contribute financially, as Rabeea (whose parents 
migrated to Norway) described: 


I have been given enough resources, I feel I have to share a bit with those 
who are in need of it, so I think that would be the motivation. 


Rabeea describes her motivations for sending remittances to family 
members in markedly similar terms to that of practicing Islamic charity 
transnationally. Thus, remittances sent in the context of a wealth gap 
between the sending and receiving context are perhaps particularly likely 
to converge with or take on aspects of transnational Islamic charity. When 
asked to explain what Islamic charity refers to, Zulfiqar responded that it: 


refers to helping others, poor, there are different ways to understand this, 
many of the prophets have said that a smile is sadqa, My definition of sadqa 
is that you give money to someone who needs it or to whomever, whenever 
in a way, so every time I had sent money to Pakistan that would have resulted 
in sadqa, so everything that isn’t zakat is sadqa, as long as it is money that 
goes from my pocket to someone else. 


For Zulfiqar, there is an almost one-to-one relationship between 
remittance-sending and transnational Islamic charity, and he distinguishes 
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between different forms of charity within his financial transfers to Pakistan. 
However, for Raheela, when confronted with this question, some distinc- 
tions mattered: 


Marta: In your opinion, is sending money to your family and giving Islamic 
charity the same or different? How? 

Raheela: Well, first of all you have to distinguish between who is or isn’t 
entitled to receive zakat, or even with sadqa, you have to think about this. 


Raheela also referred to the distinction between zakat and sadqa 
according to Islamic teaching and who is entitled to receive zakat on 
which grounds. However, she also stressed that even with sadga, there are 
things to think about before a financial transfer to family can be described 
as sadqa. These are clearly personal as well as spiritual reflections for 
Raheela, as well as for other interviewees. Mariam raised another dimen- 
sion which was evident in interviews starting with remittances and with 
transnational Islamic charity: 


The giving part of the culture is very visible during Ramadan, because then 
you will see that people will give money, but also food and drinks and things 
like that. 


She mentioned a culture of giving in general and tied to distinct 
moments in a religious annual cycle. A general culture of giving in Pakistan 
is sometimes seen as a culture of charity and associated with upholding 
unequal structures, where some are entitled to give and others are left 
waiting for alms. Religion might also be seen as a force for good, helping 
people see beyond the needs of themselves and their closest family. 
Meanwhile, the significance of the calendar and of particular moments of 
giving are hard to overestimate—for both Eid-specific practices of char- 
ity—zakat-al-fitr and qurbani—are upheld also by migrants who describe 
themselves as more cultural than practicing Muslims. 

In discussing the motivations for financial transfers to and transactions 
with relatives and others in Pakistan, migrants living in Oslo often describe 
motivations while simultaneously mentioning who receives money and 
providing reasons why this is necessary or desirable. These may or may not 
align with the motivation itself and/or with the expectations of others, 
which in turn may affect both the motivations and narrations thereof. As 
with general references to culture or tradition, to religious duty 
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specifically, or to the wealth gap which obliges migrants to contribute, 
Masooda’s reflections below on her caring responsibilities for her mother 
are echoed in similar statements across the dataset: 


Masooda: Then I also have, my mother is now very old and there isn’t any- 
one there who can take care of her ... so there are a few ladies who help out 
with washing her clothes and help her ... and when I have money, I will send 
it to them ... because they ... when I am not there and I can’t help my 
mother ... it’s my responsibility to help the women who are helping my 
mother ... 

Marta: Is it like, you pay them, or? 

Masooda: No, I don’t pay them ... because their wage, they receive that 
either from my mother or someone else ... I count it as zakat. 


The duty Masooda feels to support her mother is set within a particular 
context, where her brothers will feel the formal duty to do so, whereas 
Masooda’s caring responsibility is more on an emotional level, as a daugh- 
ter living far away. However, this is also reflective of the fact that cultural 
codes are often not as absolute as they may appear. Daughters do support 
their parents, but how this is done will depend on how their brothers 
relate to this and will often not be public. So Masooda, for example, sup- 
ports the women who work for her mother not by employing them or 
paying part of their salary, but rather through her zakat. 

Noman’s reflections on the confluence of remittances and transnational 
Islamic charity were instructive: he recounted how he and his wife send 
money to Pakistan, helping relatives, those working for relatives, and oth- 
ers. He underlined the significance of religious duty—but in the sense of 
Islam being a way of life. The examples he gave were of him and his wife 
putting off a bathroom renovation when floods hit Pakistan in 2010 to 
rather help; how he and other Muslims give more when they go through 
difficult times; how Muslims give more in the holy month of Ramadan; 
how he and his wife give more when something good happens, in grati- 
tude—sometimes to organizations, but most often through informal net- 
works to family. 

The above interview extracts and discussion point very clearly to a con- 
fluence of motivations—sometimes implicit, other times explicit—between 
remittances and transnational Islamic charity. It might thus seem that in 
the case of Pakistani migrants sending money to their relatives, the ques- 
tion of whether this constitutes remittances or transnational Islamic 
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charity and whether these are the same or different financial flows is redun- 
dant. However, this question can be further interrogated through apply- 
ing the 12 remittance scripts to evaluate which ones are mobilized in the 
context of different forms of transnational Islamic charity, and which 
are not. 


Remittance Scripts and Transnational Islamic Charity 


Recalling the 12 remittance scripts introduced by Carling (2014), namely 
compensation, repayment, authorization, pooling, gift, allowance, obliga- 
tion, sacrifice, blackmail, help, investment, and donation. Several were 
already mentioned explicitly in the analysis above, especially duty and 
responsibility (Ahmed, Ifthikar, Rabeea, Masooda, and Noman), which 
featured centrally as core scripts in financial transfers from migrants or 
their descendants to their family and relatives in places of origin. This 
script appears to apply similarly to remittances and Islamic charity, while at 
the same time also having a specific resonance with particular forms of 
Islamic charity, notably with zakat (Raheela and Masooda). 

Migrants or their descendants can also draw on scripts where transna- 
tional Islamic charity is inherent, such as help and donation. However, 
these scripts do not make Islamic charity mutually exclusive from remit- 
tances, but rather underscore the spirit of Islamic charity in relation to 
providing assistance, as a potential frame for many transnational financial 
transfers (Raheela and Masooda). Furthermore, multiple scripts which 
have a specific role at a given point in time (compensation, repayment, 
gift, and allowance), but which are subsequently also re-scripted as a par- 
ticular form of transnational Islamic charity (Mariam, Masooda, Zulfiqar, 
and Noman), can be drawn on. Finally, scripts which do not consciously 
have anything to do with transnational Islamic charity, may be drawn 
on, enabling performance of Islamic charity without the receiver knowing 
about it. In several of these scenarios, the scripts may be segmented and/ 
or reassigned over time, and/or the sender and receiver may have different 
perspectives on (and information about) which scripts are being mobilized 
in relation to particular financial transfers. 

Table 7.1 depicts which scripts were found in the dataset overall in rela- 
tion to the four different types of transnational Islamic charity. As the 
interview extracts above illustrate, there are often segmented uses of 
scripts, which (may) result in the confluence of remittances and transna- 
tional Islamic charity. 
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Table 7.1 Scripts mobilized in relation to four types of transnational 
Islamic charity 


Scripts Zakat Zakat-al-fitr Qurbani Sadqa 


(the prescribed 2.5% (prescribed at (the prescribed (voluntary 
of annual assets to the end of religious ritual offerings and 
defined receivers) Ramadan) slaughter) good deeds) 
Compensation x x 
Repayment x 
Authorization x x 
Pooling x x x 
Gift x x x x 
Allowance x x 
Obligation x x x x 
Sacrifice 
Blackmail 
Help x x x x 
Investment x x 
Donation x x x x 


Two scripts were not found in the interviews which referred to transfers 
as Islamic charity: blackmail and sacrifice (in the sense of migrants making 
a sacrifice for family members). The reasons why are fairly intuitive, as 
religious alms would typically not be associated with blackmail, and if any 
sacrifice was involved, this would not be openly reported in the context of 
Islamic charity by the giver. By contrast, there are four scripts which domi- 
nate in relation to transnational Islamic charity, namely: gift, obligation, 
help, and donation. These four are common across the spectrum of differ- 
ent forms of Islamic charity zakat, zakat-al-fitr, qurbani, and sadqa. 

Some scripts are mobilized only in conjunction with particular forms of 
Islamic charity. Compensation, authorization, allowance, and investment 
scripts are mobilized in the context of zakat and sadga, but not zakat-al- 
fitr or qurbani, as the latter are linked with the specific regulations of 
Islamic charity connected with the Islamic calendar. Finally, pooling is 
associated with zakat, qurbani, and sadqa, whereas repayment is mobi- 
lized as a script in connection with sadqa. Thus, different scripts across the 
dataset appeared to be mobilized with regard to how migrants narrated 
their financial transfers as linked to Islamic charity, to different extents, 
and in conjunction with particular forms of Islamic charity, while some 
were not mobilized at all. 
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Interrogating the Confluence 


In interrogating the confluence of remittances and transnational Islamic 
charity, the narratives of migrants or their descendants become central. 
Does the confluence occur in narrative terms, in the ways in which these 
financial transfers are spoken about? Or is there a distinction in substance? 
Islamic charity may be seen as practice, but it is also part of a worldview 
and a resource that human beings draw on to make sense of their lived 
experiences, including for motivating and justifying their own actions. Yet 
the question remains whether a distinction between remittances and trans- 
national Islamic charity makes sense and, if so, why, how, and for whom. 

First, when migrants send Islamic charity internationally, this involves a 
transfer mechanism (a bank, a friend traveling, or a Money Transfer 
Operator), and it may involve an intermediary who passes on the charity 
to the ultimate recipient, an individual, a family, a mosque, or an organiza- 
tion. Islamic charity is altered by migration in the same ways as intra-family 
assistance, which is transformed into remittances as a result of migration. 
Money which may well have changed hands in any instance now changes 
hands across international borders. 

Second, there is a spatial and emotional distance involved, which affects 
those giving charity. In the context of Pakistani migration to Norway, the 
inherent wealth gap is a constant potential reminder of those in need in 
the communities left behind in Pakistan. For migrants, the geographic 
distance, combined with an emotional closeness to their communities of 
origin in Pakistan, arguably affects how they relate to both Islamic charity 
and sending remittances to family, both of which are often anchored in a 
faith-based universe of meaning. 

Third, exposure to new societies might affect migrants’ Islamic charity, 
whether in terms of their ideas about poverty and development, or with 
regard to how migrants’ descendants in due course approach Islamic char- 
ity as Muslims with hyphenated identities, such as in the case of Norwegian- 
Pakistani youth and adults. The relationship between remittances and 
Islamic charity may also change, shifting the balance more in the direction 
of one or the other, and increasing or decreasing the degree of conflation 
for different individuals. 

Fourth, migration also affects the ways in which Islamic charity is orga- 
nized in diaspora communities, both in that these most often take on 
transnational forms, as cross-border practices to their country of origin, or 
third countries, albeit with very different organizational forms. These 
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organizational forms include religious networks, organized diaspora devel- 
opment engagements, organized mosque activities, multiethnic Muslim 
organizations, informal collections, and—as focused on here—initiatives 
and efforts by individuals, loose networks, and family. 

Further analyses could be done focusing on collective remittances, 
although compared with the volume of individual or family-level remit- 
tances, the volume of organized collective remittances remains rather 
meager. Certainly, when considering collective remittances, a distinction 
between migrant-led initiatives that are or are not faith-based is not always 
easy to make (Borchgrevink and Erdal 2017). 


CONCLUSION 


As shown through the analysis of overlapping motivations, which used 
remittance scripts to unpack often segmented transfers, and considering 
the impact of migration on transfers (both in families and as charity), the 
confluence of remittances and transnational Islamic charity becomes 
apparent. The difference between the two matters for some in religious 
terms—what is and is not charity of a particular form—and for others in 
familial terms, where support is offered not out of religious obligation. 
However, the gray zone appears to dominate, where chances are that reli- 
gious meaning may be ascribed to financial transfers otherwise referred to 
as migrant remittances, more often than not by the sender, and sometimes 
by an intermediary or even the recipient, too. 

What does exploring the confluence of remittances and transnational 
Islamic charity add, and to which academic debates? Three insights are 
worth sharing. First, a challenge when studying the role of religion in rela- 
tion to social, cultural, or economic phenomena is how to approach what 
is or is not religious, whether to stay at a perhaps superficial external 
level—observing rituals or practices which are unquestionably religious, or 
whether to ask people to share, explain, and reflect on religious meaning, 
on their faith, and how it guides their ideals and actions in everyday life. 
There are caveats to both approaches. Nevertheless, it seems that there 
continues to be space within migration studies to seek to understand the 
role which faith may play as a factor co-constituting people’s desires and 
motivations, their choices and actions, and how they choose to narrate 
their stories. Paying careful analytical attention to the role which faith may 
play enables us to avoid both an essentialization and an instrumentaliza- 
tion of religion. 
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Second, in order to understand and theorize remittance-sending moti- 
vations, applying remittance scripts to the confluence of remittances and 
transnational Islamic charity not only underscores the salience of rela- 
tional, emotional, and material aspects, but also contributes temporal 
dimensions. These temporal dimensions, due to their religious logic span- 
ning from the here-and-now into the hereafter, operate differently from 
more common temporal dimensions included in analyses, such as the pas- 
sage of time since migration, the length of visits, the passage of time after 
visits, or age and life stage, as well as the age of family members, and 
eventually the passing away of parents, siblings, and others. In addition to 
these salient—often highly relational—temporal dimensions, the addition 
of the hereafter radically opens up the relevant time horizons for under- 
standing human actions. If financial transfers are sent with a motivation of 
reward in the hereafter, by God—not in the present or near future, and 
from the receiver—this alters how we can make sense of the transactional 
logic of exchange which is so often applied (Fokkema et al. 2013; Akesson 
2011; Cliggett 2005). 

Finally, paying attention to both the long-term perspective and religion 
allows for a fresh perspective on human action, which encompasses tran- 
scendental considerations as well as intergenerational change. This chapter 
also draws on interviews with descendants of Pakistani migrants born in 
Norway. They did not have the same remittance obligations as their par- 
ents and financial transfers often focused rather on transnational Islamic 
charity of different forms. It might therefore be hypothesized that there 
may be a process where (intra-familial) remittance decay morphs into 
transnational Islamic charity (targeting broader communities) (see also 
Adugna Zewdu 2019; Meyer 2020). Thus, considering religious motiva- 
tions for financial transfers at the intersection of remittances and transna- 
tional Islamic charity might challenge the remittance decay hypothesis, if 
the generations that follow on from the migrant generation, instead of 
stopping financial transfers, shift these toward charitable forms—in the 
case of Muslims, as transnational Islamic charity. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Remittances and the Destination State: 
A Comparison of Bangladeshi Migrants 
in Japan and the USA 


Hasan Mahmud 


INTRODUCTION 


Remittances are one of the most celebrated aspects in the discourses of 
migration. While migrants endure various kinds of uncertainty, hardship, 
and suffering on their way to their destinations as well as in their new resi- 
dences and workplaces, their remittances considerably improve the lives of 
those they left behind—the family and community in their places of ori- 
gin. Researchers have documented how remittances allow access to better 
education, health, and nutrition for the members of the migrant’s family 
(Amega 2018; Lu 2012; Thow et al. 2016), help develop local infrastruc- 
ture, and boost economic activities (e.g., Redehegn et al. 2019). Moreover, 
remittances contribute significantly to GDP and help stabilize the national 
balance of payments for a number of origin countries (Meyer and Shera 
2017). These macroeconomic impacts entice many countries in the Global 
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South (Guevarra 2010; Iskander 2010; Rodriguez 2010) as well as inter- 
national organizations (e.g., the International Organization for Migration, 
the International Fund for Agricultural Development, and the World 
Bank) to enthusiastically praise remittances as a source of funding develop- 
ment (Kapur 2004). 

Contrarily, there are anti-immigration narratives that are built on a per- 
ceived fear and hatred of migrant populations among the conservative 
factions in destination countries. In fact, the growing right-wing political 
parties and their media front construct migrants as scapegoats for a num- 
ber of structural problems in their native countries (Hogan and Haltinner 
2015). A common focus in these discourses is the economic and social 
problems in the destination countries and the more or less subtle claims— 
almost always supported with fabricated evidence—that migrants are 
responsible for those problems. Consequently, calls for expelling migrants 
who are already inside the destination countries and stopping potential 
migrants at the borders are central issues in right-wing political activism. 
In Europe, public discourse on migration has substantially turned its focus 
on the recent “migration crisis,” feeding into pre-existing anti-immigration 
discourses and political actions (Dennison and Geddes 2018). Anti- 
immigration fervor in the destination countries also affects remittances, 
the lifeline of over 250 million migrants and their families in poorer coun- 
tries (IOM 2020). In this context, it is important to understand the role 
of the destination state in the different discourses and regimes of migra- 
tion. In this chapter, I argue that the different migration policies of the 
destination states have immediate effects on remittance-sending. I will 
explore this hypothesis with comparative data from Bangladeshi immi- 
grants to Japan and the USA. 

I will begin by briefly reviewing the literature on the role of the destina- 
tion state in shaping migrants’ remittances and discussing their experience 
with the destination state. I will then present the methodology of this 
study. This will be followed by the case studies of Bangladeshi migration 
to Japan and the USA and the data analysis showing how the destination 
states shape Bangladeshi migration to these countries. Finally, I will ana- 
lyze the influence of the destination state on remittances by focusing on 
the remittance decay hypothesis. 
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Earlier Approaches to the Role of the Destination State 
in Remittance Research 


Remittances are defined as personal financial transactions whereby 
migrants send a part of their income to family overseas. Due to an inherent 
subject orientation in the social sciences and in contemporary migration 
research, the scholarly focus today mainly lies on the migrants and their 
families, which leaves the role of the state underexposed and under- 
researched. Interestingly, there was academic interest in the role of the 
destination state in remittances in the 1970s, long before the emergence 
of the remittance-and-development discourse of the late 1980s (De Haas 
2010). In his study on the migrant workers in the mining sector in South 
Africa and those in agriculture in California, Michael Burawoy observed 
that the destination state deployed legal instruments such as “the influx 
control” and “the pass law” to give urban residence only to those employed 
(i.e., male workers) while keeping others in the reserves or Bantustans and 
surrounding black territories (Burawoy 1976, p. 1060). These laws 
required the workers to return home if their employment contract ended 
without a subsequent contract or if they became unemployed due to 
retirement, disability, or simply a scarcity of employment opportunities. 
The lack of a legal right for the migrant to permanently reside in the des- 
tination state compelled them to maintain contact with their families in 
the reservations, or the black territories. The families also needed the 
migrants’ financial support to subsist because of hardships in the local 
economy. This strong interdependence between migrants and their fami- 
lies is evident in remittance practices that facilitate family cohesion and 
belonging (p. 1062). 

We can thus clearly see how the destination state influences remittances. 
It plays a decisive role in rendering the migrants’ entry and stay in the 
destination country conditional upon their employment and in keeping 
them apart from their families in their place of origin. Thus, the destina- 
tion state makes the productive migrant functionally dependent on the 
reproductive family by the deploying state institutions. This link between 
the motivation to migrate and to remit to the family was theorized in the 
mid-1980s in the New Economics of Labor Migration (NELM). Lucas 
and Stark (1985) published the first empirical study on remittances in 
Botswana, which conceptualized migrants as rational actors who enter 
into a contractual arrangement with their family whereby the family sends 
the migrants abroad to earn additional income and the migrants 
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reciprocate accordingly. While we owe much to the approaches of NELM, 
it has generated criticism as well, for example that, based on household 
surveys, remittance motivation is analyzed much more from the receivers’ 
than the senders’ point of view (Mahmud 2020). 

Turning back to the destination state as a research interest, a number of 
scholars have identified the state’s role in facilitating international migra- 
tion as a strategy for earning foreign income. For instance, Rodriguez 
recognized what she called “migrant citizenship”? through which the 
Philippine state reconfigures nationalism by drawing migrants into the 
rhetoric of filial piety (pp. 86-87) and thereby encourages them to remit 
(p. 185). Guevarra (2010) argued that the Philippine state works with a 
gendered and racialized moral economy, which bases the ideal behavior of 
migrant workers on remittances. Iskander (2010) was even more explicit 
in recognizing the state’s role in remittances. By adopting what Iskander 
called an “interpretative engagement,” the states of Morocco and Mexico 
formulated policies that channel remittances for investment in community 
development. They thus enhance the migrants’ efforts to improve the lives 
of their families and communities and, more broadly, their nation. Clearly, 
these studies establish the role of the origin state in shaping migrants’ 
employment abroad and sending remittances home, thereby demonstrat- 
ing the need to move beyond the individualistic perception of remittances 
inherent in the dominant NELM perspective. Similarly, scholars recognize 
the active role of the destination state in regulating migration (Hollifield 
2004), which inevitably affects the migrants’ employment abroad and 
their transnationalism, including their remittances. 

Remittances undergo noticeable changes over time and according to 
the personal situations and living conditions of migrants. The decline of 
money transfers in particular has been analyzed with the model of the 
remittance decay hypothesis. According to this hypothesis, remittance 
flows are influenced by the timespan during which migrants live abroad: 
the longer they live in their destination state, the less money they send. 
Remittances also decline when the family joins the migrant, and the death 
of parents also contributes to remittance decay (Carling 2008; Lucas and 
Stark 1985; Makina and Masenge 2015; Meyer 2020; Rapoport and 
Docquier 2006). Other factors like plans for return migration and the 
closeness to the remittance recipients also influence the amount of remit- 
tances sent home. What has not been added to this equation so far is the 
factor of the destination state and its immigration policies. In this chapter, 
I will address this question with a comparison ofimmigration to Japan and 
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the USA, the conditions of settling in those countries, and the conse- 
quences those conditions have on remittances. 


ENCOUNTERING THE DESTINATION STATE 


Migrants inevitably encounter the destination state at its border, where it 
exercises sovereign authority over who is allowed in (Hollifield 2004; 
Zolberg 1999). Due to a lack of income opportunities at home, migrants 
go abroad for employment. While migration might be motivated econom- 
ically, transnational practices including remittances are also conditioned by 
destination state policies. For example, Hollifield (2004) argued that the 
destination state is becoming inherently interested in regulating migration 
as much as maintaining the security of the state and the well-being of its 
citizens. Burawoy (1976) observed how the destination state directly 
engages in regulating migration by separating employable males from 
their families and defining the migration as temporary. Thus, remittances 
become an essential relation: the families depend on the migrants’ remit- 
tance for subsistence while the migrants need to maintain their member- 
ship in the family to which they must return due to the inability to settle 
permanently in their destination country. In the Middle East and East 
Asia, destination countries use immigration laws to keep the migrants in 
certain labor market sectors by attaching them to a particular employer or 
job, housing them in workers’ colonies, and restricting their labor market 
mobility, while rigid immigration controls (for instance frequent raids and 
strict security checks) prevent them from overstaying their visas (AlShehabi 
etal. 2015; Seol and Skrentny 2009; Shipper 2002; Tseng and Wang 2011). 

Empirical studies have documented how the destination states exert 
control over the foreign populations through various legal mechanisms. 
For instance, destination states put in place extensive immigration and 
border control policies and practices that define the migrants either as 
“permanent residents” who are allowed to settle in the country, as “tem- 
porary workers” or short-term “visitors” who are allowed to stay for a 
certain period, or as “undocumented” foreigners who must evade the 
legal procedures upon entry (Castles 2011; Munck 2008; Neumayer 
2006). Quantitative studies on remittances have shown how these differ- 
ent legal statuses affect migrants’ income and remittances. For example, 
Glytsos (1997) found that remittances from temporary Greek immigrants 
in Germany and Australia constituted an obligation to their families back 
home, whereas remittances from permanent immigrants were voluntary 
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and followed the gift script (p. 429; on scripting remittances, see Carling 
2014). Thus, the ability to settle permanently affects remittance behavior, 
specifically reducing the likelihood to send remittance (Markova and Reilly 
2007). Perhaps this explains why temporary migrants send higher propor- 
tions of their earnings compared to permanent immigrants (Mahmud 
2016), as Pinger (2010) explained by reference to their plan to return 
home. This conclusion is further supported by the fact that the transition 
from undocumented status to permanent legal status and family reunifica- 
tion reduces the migrants’ propensity to send remittances (Amuedo- 
Dorantes and Mazzolari 2010). 

The destination state also shapes remittances indirectly. For instance, 
the USA sometimes adopts policy measures for undocumented migrants 
to legalize their stay by allowing them legal permanent residency (e.g., the 
IRCA of 1986), which substantially increases the migrants’ labor market 
position and bargaining power (Kossoudji and Cobb-Clark 2002). The 
state also sets up mechanisms for these migrants to acquire citizenship that 
further improves their bargaining power and expands their rights and priv- 
ileges (DeVoretz and Pivnenko 2005). In these circumstances, the 
migrants’ income opportunities as well as their capacity to save in their 
destination country increases. If migrants acquire a legal status that 
increases their earnings and savings, but cannot settle permanently in their 
destination state, they ate more likely to send remittances. As I have 
showed, multifaceted indicators can lead to an increase or decay of remit- 
tances. In this chapter, I will elaborate on these processes in the context of 
Bangladeshis’ remittances from Japan and the USA. 


METHODOLOGY AND THE Two FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


This chapter is based on an ethnography of migrants’ remittances from 
Japan and the USA to Bangladesh, focusing on the role of the destination 
state therein. I selected these two destination states because of their oppos- 
ing approaches toward migration policies—inclusive in the USA and 
exclusionary in Japan—to see how they affected remittances differently. 
To this end, I conducted ethnographic fieldwork in Tokyo and Los Angeles 
between 2012 and 2015, which I followed up with short field visits in 
2017 and 2018. In both cities, I conducted small, purposive surveys, 
based on a sample of 120 migrants in Tokyo and 200 migrants in Los 
Angeles, and used this quantitative data to assess general patterns of remit- 
ting. Further in-depth interviews with 42 respondents in Tokyo and 45 in 
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Los Angeles were conducted and analyzed along with ethnographic field 
notes to explore the social mechanisms of remittance practices. For the 
purpose of maintaining the interview partners’ confidentiality, I used 
pseudonyms and fabricated personal information throughout. 

During my fieldwork, there were about 10,000 Bangladeshi migrants 
in Japan, most of whom had come as laborers and lived in and around 
metropolitan Tokyo. Despite some migrants’ willingness and active initia- 
tives to stay longer and settle permanently, Japan compelled all migrants 
to return to Bangladesh after some time, or to remigrate to another coun- 
try for a certain period of time (Mahmud 2014, 2017; Oishi 2012). Thus, 
the ebbs and flows of migration from Bangladesh to Japan as well as the 
migrants’ experiences in everyday life, including remittances, were inevita- 
bly affected by Japan’s policies toward the migrants (Mahmud 2013). 

Turning to the research field in the USA, the Bangladeshi consul gen- 
eral in Los Angeles estimates that the total number of Bangladeshis falls 
somewhere between 20,000 and 30,000 in Los Angeles and some 
80,000 in California generally, making the region the nation’s second- 
largest home to Bangladeshis after New York. These immigrants are mostly 
concentrated in the neighborhood called “Little Bangladesh” within 
Koreatown. The first Bangladeshi business—a restaurant-cum-ethnic 
store—was established in Koreatown in 1993. Today, there are six 
Bangladeshi restaurants and ethnic stores, two afterschool prep centers, 
and two video stores in Little Bangladesh, as well as about 300 liquor 
stores and gas stations owned by Bangladeshis all over Los Angeles. 

The contexts and conditions for migrants settling reveal a number of 
differences between Tokyo and Los Angeles. First, Bangladeshi migrants 
in Tokyo found their stay in Japan to be temporary and their return inevi- 
table, whereas those in Los Angeles saw the USA as their ultimate home 
for permanent settlement. This contrast was explicit in the continuous 
development and growth of the Bangladeshi immigrant community in Los 
Angeles, compared with the gradual diminution in the size of their coun- 
terpart in Japan. Beginning with a few hundred Bangladeshis in Los 
Angeles in the 1980s, the community grew to over 50,000 immigrants by 
2010. By contrast, the number of Bangladeshis in Japan continued to 
dwindle from over 50,000 in the early 1990s to about 10,000 during my 
initial fieldwork in 2013. 

Second, most Bangladeshis entered Japan as tourists and overstayed 
their visas, or entered under the pretext of being college students, earning 
an income illegally. By contrast, nearly all Bangladeshis in the USA entered 
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the country as legal permanent residents, eligible to work full time, or 
with a genuine intent to study, finding employment after graduating. This 
meant that the majority of Bangladeshi migrants in Tokyo worked in 
unskilled and part-time jobs, evading law enforcement, whereas 
Bangladeshis in Los Angeles were legally employed in both unskilled and 
professional jobs. 

Third, almost all Bangladeshis migrated to Japan alone, regardless of 
their marital status. The temporary migration opportunities were open 
only to male migrants, who would have to return to Bangladesh to raise a 
family, whereas the USA allowed and even encouraged migration with 
family and permanent settlement in the USA. These differences in the 
destination states’ immigration policies and practices affected the migrants’ 
choices and their relationships with their families, communities, and states, 
all of which shaped their transnational practices, including remittances. 

A comparison between the cases of Bangladeshi migrants in Tokyo and 
Los Angeles allows for a comparison of both South-South and South- 
North migration and of corresponding remittances. In addition, there was 
a practical concern in choosing these two field sites: having been a 
Bangladeshi graduate student in both Tokyo and Los Angeles, I was famil- 
iar with these migrant communities through networks of friends and 
acquaintances. Thus, gaining access to interview partners was relatively 
easy and we quickly built a foundation of trust. 


THE DESTINATION STATE IN BANGLADESHI MIGRATION 
TO JAPAN AND THE USA 


According to Bangladesh Bank statistics, the total amount of remittances 
Bangladesh received from Japan and the USA in 2019/20 were 
USD49.35 million and USD2403.40 million, respectively. While the 
government engages in the management of Bangladeshi migration to a 
number of countries in the Middle East and Southeast Asia, the state has 
very limited—if any—influence on migration to Japan and the USA. Rather 
these two migration flows are primarily driven by the policies of the desti- 
nation states. As I discuss below, the opportunity to migrate to Japan was 
limited to the rural communities of a few districts due to the heavy depen- 
dence of this migration on migrant networks, while migration to the USA 
was relatively open. 


l Source: https://www.bb.org.bd/econdata/wagermidtl.php (accessed July 22, 2020). 
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Japan 


Japan is known for its restrictive immigration policies, particularly toward 
low-skilled migrant workers. In the 1980s, Japan saw a strong economic 
boom coinciding with an acute labor shortage. Japanese employers, par- 
ticularly small- and medium-sized entrepreneurs, were in such a dire situ- 
ation that up to 50 companies would go bankrupt every week because 
they could not process orders due to the lack of workers on their factory 
floors (Goodman 2004). Therefore, Japan adopted a number of policies 
to promote labor migration while at the same time minimizing the possi- 
bility of permanent settlement ofthe foreign population. The conservative 
bureaucracy, unwilling to allow a large number of migrant workers into 
the country, offered visas on arrival to visitors from Iran, Pakistan, and 
Bangladesh (Higuchi 2007; Okabe 2011). These visitors would immedi- 
ately take up employment in Japanese companies and frequently over- 
stayed their visas. Some enterprising individuals in Bangladesh found 
earning opportunities by migrating to Japan and some established busi- 
nesses that arranged migration to the country for others. 

As Mahmood (1994) observed, the number of Bangladeshis in Japan 
jumped from a few hundred to over 34,000 between 1987 and 1990. 
Two-thirds of these migrants had been employed or self-employed before 
their migration, and only one-fifth were students. This first period of 
Bangladeshi migration included middle- and lower-middle-class men from 
a few villages. It is estimated that more than three-fourths of them came 
from Munshiganj District, south of Dhaka. They were quite young, with 
some coming right after college graduation (Higuchi 2007). Since Japan 
did not allow low-skilled and unskilled foreign workers, Bangladeshis used 
informal networks of co-ethnics who helped them to enter Japan as visi- 
tors, tourists, or students (Rahman and Fee 2011). This migration abruptly 
stopped due to Japan’s immigration policy reform in 1990, when the gov- 
ernment rescinded the visa-waiver program in response to a combination 
of pushback from Japanese society against a rapidly growing foreign popu- 
lation, the unwillingness of the bureaucracy to allow the incorporation of 
migrants, and the discovery of another source of cheap labor in Latin 
America. 

Migration to Japan had a good reputation in Bangladesh due to paying 
the highest salaries for low-skilled jobs and enabling the largest amounts 
of remittances compared to any other destination country of Bangladeshi 
migrants (Mahmud 2016). The cancelation of the port-entry visa facility 
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for Bangladeshis caused a halt in new arrivals from Bangladesh. Anti- 
immigration measures, particularly police raids in workplaces and immi- 
grant neighborhoods, resulted in massive numbers of arrests and 
deportations of Bangladeshis in the early 1990s. However, the awareness 
of high-earning opportunities and the presence of relatives and friends in 
Japan continued to attract new aspirants from Bangladesh, who would 
look for alternative ways to migrate to Japan and earn their fortune. 
Entering as a student emerged as the alternative they were looking for. In 
1984, the Japanese government had inaugurated policies to international- 
ize higher education (Liu-Farrer 2009, p. 2011). With Japan’s cancelation 
of visas on arrival and the deportation of undocumented migrants, acquir- 
ing a student visa as a self-funded language student became the primary 
route of entry. With the help of relatives as well as professional migration 
agents, aspiring Bangladeshis obtained information about admissions, 
courses, fees, etc., procured the documents, such as the certificate of eligi- 
bility issued by the immigration department in Tokyo, and found accom- 
modation and jobs once they arrived in Japan. Although these migrants 
held student visas, they were qualitatively different from student migrants 
in the USA, the UK, and Australia, in that these migrants in Japan used 
student visas for legal entry while they spent all of their time earning, sav- 
ing, and remitting money. Empirical studies have recognized that these 
self-funded students frequently violate the 28-hour work limit set by their 
visa category and work as long as—sometimes longer than—a full-time 
employee (Liu-Farrer 2009; Mahmud 2014). The most recent immigra- 
tion policy revisions in Japan also recognized international students as a 
pool of part-time workers (Milly 2020). 


The USA 


Bangladeshi migration to the USA was very meager until the introduction 
of the Diversity Visa (DV1) lottery in the early 1990s, when Bangladeshis 
began to enter the USA in their thousands. The statistical yearbooks for 
the US Immigration and Naturalization Service documented only 154 
Bangladeshis in 1973 and 787 in 1983. Then, in 1990, the introduction 
of the OPI visa lottery (the predecessor of the DV1 visa lottery) resulted 
in the admission of 10,676 immigrants from Bangladesh (Aswad and Bilge 
1996, p. 159). Thereafter, the immigrants entering through this visa lot- 
tery program outnumbered those entering the USA by other means. Each 
year, several thousand Bangladeshis entered the USA through this 
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diversity visa lottery, until they reached the numerical threshold that 
excluded Bangladesh from the program in 2012. 

Despite this exclusion from the government-sponsored DV1 visa lot- 
tery program, immigration from Bangladesh to the USA continued to 
grow. Thanks to the US family unification policy, those with family mem- 
bers and close relatives who are US citizens can still enter the USA as 
immigrants. According to US Department of State statistics, 14,946 
Bangladeshis entered the USA with immigration visas in 2018. Almost all 
of these immigrants (14,818 or 99 percent) obtained their visas through 
the sponsorship of immediate family members or close relatives. State 
Department statistics show that from 2012 to 2018, the total number of 
immigrants from Bangladesh remained over 12,000 per year. Vaughan and 
Huennekens (2018) observed that between 2000 and 2016, the 
Bangladesh chain migration multiplier was 4.44, higher than the most 
recent worldwide average chain migration multiplier of 3.45. 

US policy toward foreign students offered another avenue for 
Bangladeshis to enter the USA. The US ambassador to Bangladesh 
reported 7143 Bangladeshi students in the USA at the graduate level in 
2018, making Bangladesh ninth among the top 25 student-sending coun- 
tries. The US embassy in Bangladesh eased student visa processing in 
2012, which caused a significant increase in the flow of Bangladeshi stu- 
dents to the USA. Between 2012 and 2017, the number of Bangladeshi 
students in the USA increased by 53.5 percent, with a 9.7 percent increase 
in 2017 compared to the previous year, while the international average 
increased by only 3.4 percent according to the 2017 Open Doors Report 
on International Educational Exchange. After graduation, these students 
usually find professional employment and acquire permanent residency 
and citizenship, thereby facilitating further migration of their close rela- 
tives through the family unification policy. Members of the Bangladeshi 
diaspora community are more likely to have a university degree than the 
average population of the USA and have a higher household income than 
the US median (MPI 2014). 

Finally, unlike in Europe, where most Bangladeshis enter by crossing 
the Mediterranean (Qayum 2017), they very rarely number among the 
undocumented migrants in the USA. Perhaps this is due to the vast geo- 
graphical distance between the two countries and the absence of transna- 
tional underground networks like those serving other well-known migrant 
groups. Nevertheless, there is a small but significant number of undocu- 
mented Bangladeshi migrants in the USA, who entered as tourists or 
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visitors and then overstayed their visas. The majority manage to legalize 
their stay through marriage or applying for political asylum, while a few 
remain undocumented. 


REMITTANCE DECAY IN THE CONTEXT 
OF THE DESTINATION STATE 


Although the governments of both Japan and the USA play a decisive role 
in Bangladeshi migration to these countries, they pursue their policies 
from different motivations, resulting in exclusionary and receptive desti- 
nation contexts respectively. These, in turn, have divergent impacts on 
remittance behaviors. 


Japan: Temporary Migration without the Family 
and Remittances 


Japan is known as an exceptionally restrictive immigration destination 
among all the liberal democratic countries (Oishi 2012). Nevertheless, the 
total non-citizen population in Japan increased by about 20 percent 
between 2007 and 2017, from about 2.1 million to nearly 2.6 million. 
Together with various government programs to bring in foreign workers, 
this rising number indicates an opening of the Japanese border for 
migrants. However, Japan is maintaining its policy not to allow permanent 
settlement by adopting various direct and indirect mechanisms (Mahmud 
2014; Okabe 2011; Tarumoto 2019). 

It is obvious from the formal immigration policies and practices that 
Japan wants foreign workers to enter and work for a certain number of 
years, and then leave Japan. My interview partners who entered Japan as 
short-term visitors or as self-funded students confirmed this assumption. 
For instance, Rahman (a 54-year-old community leader and permanent 
resident through marriage) stated: 


While it was easy for us to enter Japan and find highly paying work [com- 
pared with work in Bangladesh], we all knew that we would have to go 
home. Also, living on construction sites or in factories in remote areas was 
difficult. Moreover, the fear of being arrested and deported was always 
there. So, we would spend all of our time working and earning so that we 
could earn as much as possible and leave Japan with ‘big’ money. 
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The first influx of foreign workers to Japan occurred when the port- 
entry visa policy for citizens of Iran, Pakistan, and Bangladesh was intro- 
duced in 1987. The rapid increase of Bangladeshi migrants in Japan 
between 1987 and 1990 noted by Mahmood (1994) primarily consisted 
of undocumented migrants who entered Japan as tourists with permits for 
15 to 30-day stays, but who would take up employment and overstay their 
visas. With new immigration policies adopted in 1990, the Japanese gov- 
ernment started to arrest and deport many of those migrants. Scholars 
have argued that Japan changed its position regarding those visa- 
overstayers because a large population of migrants of Japanese descent 
were identified living in Latin America, whom the Japanese government 
actively pursued to bring back to replace the undocumented Asian 
migrants. 

Studies have observed a similar reluctance by the Japanese government 
concerning self-funded students violating the immigration law. While 
there is a 28-hour weekly work limit for students to engage in part-time 
jobs, most students take multiple jobs and work much longer hours to 
maximize their earnings. These student migrants conceal their violation of 
the legal work-hour limit by maintaining multiple bank accounts and get- 
ting paid in cash. The immigration authorities turn a blind eye and rarely 
investigate the students’ entire banking transactions to detect their viola- 
tion of the work limit. Moreover, several language schools developed a 
reputation for selling student visas, whereby students would enroll to 
maintain their student status while working in multiple part-time jobs for 
longer than full-time employment. Inspections by the immigration 
authorities and corresponding restrictive measures were temporary and 
would eventually be lifted, thus allowing these schools to bring in more 
student migrants. However, Japan strictly enforces the rule for maintain- 
ing student status for these migrants to stay on. Given that the studentship 
ends after four to six years, the migrants have to leave Japan and return 
home. As Kamal (27 years old, single with a student visa, four years in 
Tokyo) shared: 


I would have stayed here for a few years more. But my education does not 
help me to get a job that would make me eligible for work visa. It is also 
impossible to overstay, as there are police everywhere, you know. So, I have 
to return home despite opportunities to earn high amounts of money really 
fast. You know how it feels! I have come here to earn money, and there are 
plenty of jobs. Yet, I cannot stay. 
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I observed that entering Japan as a self-funded student in Japanese lan- 
guage schools emerged as the most common way for Bangladeshis to 
migrate after the visa-on-arrival scheme ended. This migration was more 
selective than the previous one due to the higher costs and bureaucracy 
involved in getting admission into language schools, preparing paperwork 
for various institutions to process the visa, and arranging for housing and 
other daily necessities once in Japan. The legality of their stay allowed the 
migrants to live in metropolitan Tokyo and other large cities and work in 
better-paying restaurants, unlike their counterparts among the visa- 
overstayers. The opportunity to earn through multiple part-time jobs, the 
necessity of sending money home, and the inability to find professional 
jobs due to not studying enough make these migrants’ return to Bangladesh 
inevitable. 

Similar observations can be made about those Bangladeshis entering 
Japan through the newly enacted Technical Intern Training Program 
(TITP) that requires the interns to return to their home at the end of their 
five-year stay. While originally conceptualized as a temporary training pro- 
gram through which Japan contributed to the origin country, the recent 
change in this program (adopted in 2017) allows the interns to extend 
their stay by up to five years, with some eventually able to acquire perma- 
nent residency and citizenship, thereby revealing the true motivation of 
Japan to use the TITP as a way of recruiting migrant workers. 
Representatives of the Japanese government signed a Memorandum of 
Cooperation with Bangladeshi government representatives on August 27, 
2019, which specified 14 sectors in which Japan will recruit migrant work- 
ers from Bangladesh. Although interns in a few specific sectors are allowed 
to renew their visas multiple times and acquire permanent residency and 
even citizenship, the number of naturalizations is negligible compared to 
the total number of migrants who have to leave Japan. Thus, Japan con- 
structs migration primarily as temporary, whereby it allows foreigners to 
enter and work, but only for a certain period. 

In sum, Bangladeshi migration to Japan began with the visa-waiver 
program adopted by the Japanese government and was shaped thereafter 
by successive changes in Japanese immigration policies. This partly explains 
why the number of Bangladeshis in Japan continuously declined, from its 
peak at over 50,000 in the early 1990s down to approximately 16,000 in 
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2018 (according to the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs).? I argue that 
this inability to stay permanently and raise a family in Japan causes 
Bangladeshi migrants to send a large portion of their income to Bangladesh 
for family maintenance, investment, and savings. I enumerated from a pur- 
posing sample survey that these migrants sent about 60 percent of their 
income in remittances to Bangladesh for family maintenance as well as to 
realize their future plans including investing in income-generating activi- 
ties and savings in their country of origin. This finding also suggests that 
remittances from Japan—and other destination countries characterized by 
temporary visa status and family separation—will remain high. Most 
importantly, these findings show that the destination state shapes remit- 
tances by requiring family separation and denying permanent settlement. 


The USA: Permanent Settlement, Family Unification, 
and Remittances 


In contrast to Japan, the US immigration policy welcomes specific groups 
of migrants to enter and permanently settle in the USA through its DV1 
lottery program, family-sponsored immigration, and employer-sponsored 
immigration, among several other programs. The US government’s inter- 
est in keeping migrants in the USA is also manifested in its occasionally 
adopted Temporary Permanent Status (TPS) programs. Moreover, the 
government runs various programs to support the naturalization and set- 
tlement of new immigrants and provides fund to civil society organiza- 
tions to offer supporting services to the new immigrants. According to the 
US Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) department, a total of 
834,000 new citizens were naturalized and nearly 577,000 individuals 
were granted permanent residency in 2019. 

Permanent settlement defines Bangladeshi migration to the USA. From 
the very beginning, all of my interview partners reportedly knew that they 
were going to leave Bangladesh to settle permanently in the USA. The US 
immigration policy of allowing family unification led to the migration of 
entire families to the USA. Consequently, Bangladeshi immigrant neigh- 
borhoods have sprung up in most large US cities, including New York, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, Boston, Indianapolis, and 
Chicago. 


? https://www.mofa.go.jp/region /asia-paci/bangladesh/data.html (accessed July 
5, 2023). 
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Despite fostering a national tradition ofimmigration, scholars have also 
recognized racism in US immigration policies and practices (Tourse et al. 
2018; Valdez 2016), especially during the Trump administration from 
2016 to 2020. Nevertheless, and contrary to my expectations, my inter- 
view partners shared very positive impressions of the USA as a migration 
destination and of their new permanent home. The increase in anti- 
immigration rhetoric and discrimination under the Trump administration 
did not cause any significant change in this perception, as demonstrated in 
the continuously high number of new immigrants from Bangladesh. My 
interview partners would often cite their lives full of uncertainty and inse- 
curity in Bangladesh to support their claim of having a better life in the 
USA, and they praised a range of support services from the US federal 
government and local governments. These include subsidized English lan- 
guage classes and vocational courses with stipends from the government, 
free or subsidized health insurance, low-income housing, and tax refunds. 
Moreover, these immigrants can send their children to public schools for 
free. Finally, there are other employment-related services for new arrivals. 
While some questioned the adequacy of these services, they presented 
these as evidence of the US government’s welcoming stance toward the 
new immigrants and their permanent settlement. 

My interviewees experienced both economic and social security after 
migrating to the USA. They found opportunities for upward mobility— 
though limited—not only for themselves but also for the next generation, 
opportunities that they had not experienced in Bangladesh. They were 
able to establish their own ethnic neighborhoods, which provided them 
with familiar public spaces in the foreign land. Although they still belonged 
to a minority, the Bangladeshi diaspora community was well integrated 
into the labor market and social life in the USA. While low-paying jobs 
enabled the first generation to survive, their emphasis on higher education 
for their children, who were able to accompany them to the USA, facili- 
tated a quick improvement in social status for many in the second genera- 
tion, as is substantiated by numerous instances of highly educated 
Bangladeshi youth coming out of working-class families. In a way, they 
lived the American Dream at a time when many Americans had lost sight 
of it. Settling permanently and sponsoring immigration of their close rela- 
tives was one of the main goals of the migration project, as Ataur (a former 
schoolteacher in Bangladesh who entered the USA on a diversity visa in 
2011 and is now a cashier in a gas station) stated: 
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My work is very painful. I have to stand behind the cash register for the 
whole period of eight to ten hours each day for six days a week. This causes 
severe pain in my back and legs. But I cannot leave the job because I need 
money to send home for my family. Therefore, I take pain medicine so that 
I can endure the pain. It is just for a few years until my family joins me here 
[he smiled, giving an optimistic impression]. I’m working here because I 
will be able to bring my parents and younger brothers to the USA. This is 
an unimaginable success for a school teacher like me. 


This statement supports the idea that migrants persevere in back- 
breaking jobs to earn and send remittances to their family in their country 
of origin (Ahsan 2011; see also the remittance script “sacrifice,” Carling 
2014). However, it also clearly shows that Ataur’s financial bond with the 
homeland has a time limit and that remittances for family support will stop 
once the family reunites in the destination country. Finally, as family unifi- 
cation is regulated by the state, this case demonstrates that state policies 
have a considerable influence on remitting. 

I enumerated from a purposive sample survey that the migrants send 
about one-third of their income in remittances to Bangladesh. Once their 
families reunite in the USA, living expenses increase and there is less 
money available to send to their places of origin. However, my interview 
partners recognized that even their small savings translated into large 
enough amounts to invest in assets in Bangladesh that would bring them 
both income and prestige. They also talked about helping their relatives 
and neighbors in times of need as well as charitable spending for schools, 
religious institutions, and so forth. Nevertheless, these remittances tend to 
be significantly smaller and mostly occasional compared to remittances for 
family support. Thus, I recognized declining patterns of remittances 
among Bangladeshi migrants in the USA, which support the remittance 
decay hypothesis. More precisely, remittances not just declined but also 
transformed: from regular family support toward unsteady investments 
and charity. The migrants’ permanent settlement and family unification in 
the destination country causes remittances to gradually decline. Yet greater 
economic opportunities as well as the presence of kin and other relatives 
in the origin country are likely to encourage migrants to send remittances, 
although less frequently and in smaller amounts. 
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CONCLUSION 


Contrary to the individualized conceptualization of migration, I found 
that the destination state plays a decisive role in shaping international 
migration and remittances. Both Bangladeshi migrations to Japan and the 
USA are primarily shaped by the destination states’ immigration policies. 
Japan not only regulates Bangladeshi migrants’ entry to the state, but also 
their stay in and departure from the country, which is most clearly observed 
in the case of self-funded language students. Japan allows these de facto 
migrant workers as international students and overlooks their unauthor- 
ized extended work hours in multiple part-time jobs at restaurants. Yet 
Japan strictly enforces the conditionality of maintaining studentship and 
ensures their return home when their student status runs out. Given that 
these migrants do not earn credentials nor work experience that would 
allow them to access professional jobs and stay longer, they solely focus on 
earning as much as they can and remit most of their income to Bangladesh. 
This illustrates how transnationalism—or maintaining cross-border con- 
nections and sustaining these through various practices including remit- 
tances—is strongly linked to the state’s policies and practices. Furthermore, 
I observed a perception of Japan as forever foreign among most Bangladeshi 
migrants, which potentially influences their high propensity to engage in 
transnational practices like remitting. 

Like the case in Japan, US immigration policy plays a central role in 
Bangladeshi migration. As discussed above, Bangladeshi migration to the 
USA until 2012 depended primarily on the DV1 program. Nowadays, 
nearly all Bangladeshis migrate through the family unification policy. 
Unlike Japan, the USA offers various forms of support for immigrants to 
settle permanently. These immigrants not only settled with their respective 
families but also sponsored the immigration of their parents and siblings: 
All of my respondents among the low-income families and most of those 
among the professional immigrants reported applying for the immigration 
of their parents and siblings as soon as they got US passports. Settling 
permanently and sponsoring close relatives became so common that these 
behaviors would influence almost all aspects of their lives after migration, 
especially remittances. 

My analysis show, Japan allows migrant workers to enter and stay for a 
few years, but maintains that they should not settle permanently and raise 
families in Japan. Therefore, migrants in Japan always need to send remit- 
tances for various purposes including family maintenance, investments, 
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and savings. By contrast, the USA not only allows immigrants and their 
families to settle permanently, but also offers various means of support to 
this end. Consequently, remittances have gradually declined as they do not 
need to send money for family maintenance. Nevertheless, these migrants 
still send remittances in order to invest or to give to charity. 

Migrants’ motivations for sending remittances are well established in 
the current literature. Some scholars have also convincingly demonstrated 
the role of the origin state in shaping remittances. What lacks attention is 
the respective impact of the destination state. This chapter contributes to 
closing this gap by recognizing the role of the Japanese and US govern- 
ments in shaping Bangladeshi remittances. Remittance decay depends not 
just on the time period migrants spend abroad, but also on a bundle of 
legal factors, such as immigration policies and visa regulations. Further 
studies are necessary, for example looking at successive generations of 
migrants in various destination countries characterized by different immi- 
gration policies. 
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CHAPTER 9 


“We Do Solidarity, Not Charity”: 
The Collective Remittance Practices 
of Moldovan Migrants 


Eveline Odermatt 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the late 1990s, international organizations, European state develop- 
ment agencies, and NGOs have viewed increasingly migrants as potential 
drivers of and “investors” in development in their countries of origin. As a 
leitmotiv of this discourse, migrants are portrayed as agents of develop- 
ment via their associations and remittance practices or through their return 
(CIM/GIZ 2012; IOM and MPI 2012). The optimistic policy framing of 
the migration-development nexus, referring to a set of multifaceted inter- 
dependencies between the two complex social phenomena, has also pro- 
voked a growing academic interest in migrants’ transnational practices of 
giving and their potential to alleviate poverty in their countries of origin. 
Nevertheless, it remains difficult to single out the effect of various forms 
of remittances on transformative social change in the countries of origin 
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(Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou 2016; Lacroix et al. 2016; Page and Mercer 
2012). While the overwhelming majority of research on the topic has 
focused on financial flows at the macro level, the micro-level power 
dynamics of migrants’ collective involvement in concrete transnational aid 
practices has so far attracted less attention. 

This chapter provides an insight into how the discourse of migrants’ 
contributions to developmental transition is put into concrete practice in 
the case of Moldova. More precisely, I highlight Moldovan migrants’ sub- 
jective motivations to engage in collective transnational aid efforts, under- 
stood as transnational practices, in the same vein as other transnational 
activities, such as return visits and cross-border communication. This 
encompasses both financial transfers and other forms of remitting prac- 
tices, commonly known as social remittances, such as the transfer of ideas, 
behaviors, values, norms knowledge, and qualifications between migrants’ 
destination countries and places of origin (Levitt 1998). 

Whereas most studies of remittances focus on the practices that indi- 
vidual migrants transfer to their countries of origin, this chapter provides 
an insight into the performances of migrant organizations. It thus high- 
lights aspects of collective remittances, which are exchanged by migrants 
in their role as organizational members in settings such as migrant associa- 
tions, church groups, and political parties (Levitt and Lamba-Nieves 2011). 

The main argument here is that collective remittance practices emerge 
from both migrants’ personal everyday lives, connecting multiple locali- 
ties, and their past and current visions of their home country. Thereby, the 
chapter aims to contribute to the broader theoretical discussion on link- 
ages between patterns of remittance as social practices of Eastern European 
migrants living in EU countries and the development transition in the 
Eastern European “neighborhood.” 

I will begin by setting out the theoretical and geographical terrain of 
the study. I will then identify four types of migrants’ motivations for taking 
part in aid practices directed toward Moldova (e.g., support of local hos- 
pitals and schools). The first two categories of motivations relate to 
migrants’ individual opinions and attitudes, which are strongly interwo- 
ven with their multi-sited social lives and migration experiences, including 
their integration in different social and spatial contexts and experiences of 
deskilling, understood as being highly qualified but employed in low- 
status and low-paid jobs. In section three, I will introduce two patterns of 
aid practices that are shaped by the home country context—by Moldova’s 
communist past and the country’s marginalized place within the 
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socio-spatial configuration of Europe today. I will conclude with a sketch 
of migrants’ personal reflections of their remitting practices in relation to 
the aid practices performed by mainstream development agencies. This 
will demonstrate that significant differences of opinion exist between 
migrants and development agencies concerning the nature of cross-border 
aid practices. Of particular note in this context is the migrants’ rejection of 
top-down approaches and the professional “charity practices” performed 
by aid agencies. 


SETTING THE SCENE: THE THEORETICAL 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL TERRAIN 


The 2000s witnessed a boom in studies on the impact of migration on 
various social, political, and cultural outcomes. This body of literature 
established that besides monetary flows, which imply multifaceted prac- 
tices, exchanges, and social consequences that reach far beyond the eco- 
nomic realm, non-monetary flows, such as the circulation of ideas, also 
influence the sociopolitical environment of migrant countries of origin 
(Boccagni et al. 2016; Lacroix 2014; Piper 2009). In addition, since the 
transnational turn in the 1990s, migrant associations have increasingly 
been considered as members of “transnational civil society,” or as actors 
within transnational spaces (Faist 2000). They have since become a famil- 
iar motif in debates within different disciplines where a spatial framework 
that privileges the transnational is commonly deployed (Mullings 2012). 
For these reasons, a range of international development agencies have 
launched migrant association-led programs aiming at maximizing their 
development potential through financial and technical support, and at 
bringing the associations’ activities implemented in migrant-sending 
countries, including Moldova, into the development establishment (IOM 
and MPI 2012). So far, however, the academic literature on the topic of 
the diffusion of transnational collective practices has heavily concentrated 
on Western European countries and the USA on the one hand and African, 
Caribbean, and Asian countries on the other (Grabowska and Garapich 
2016). Although in the past few years, the body of literature on patterns 
of intra-European remittance practices has been growing, the social prac- 
tices contributing to the transformation in migrants’ countries of origin 
within Europe have received less attention (Sinatti and Horst 2015). Yet, 
as Castles stressed: “The notion of social transformation signifies profound 
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structural modifications of social relations” (2016, p. 19). The transfor- 
mation in Central and Eastern European countries from communist and 
centrally planned economies to democratic systems with free market con- 
ditions has not only been geographically uneven, with some leftovers from 
the communist era, and with delayed convergence with Western demo- 
cratic countries in many spheres of life, but has also profoundly changed 
social relations. These conditions sometimes create context-dependent 
gaps for social remittances that can be captured in transnational social 
spaces (Faist 2000) or transnational social fields (Glick Schiller 2005), for 
instance within the Moldovan migrant community in Western European 
countries. 

Turning to the geographical background of this study, the small 
Republic of Moldova—situated between Romania and Ukraine—is one of 
Europe’s lesser-known countries. Yet, with its intense recent experience of 
migration, it presents a fertile territory for an in-depth study of intra- 
European migration-transformation dynamics, with special emphasis on 
the role of migrant associations. Since Moldova achieved independence in 
1991, the country has witnessed out-migration on a large scale. Estimates 
of the number of migrants range up to 50 percent of the economically 
active population, or one-third of the total population (UNDP 2019). 
Financial remittances account for 43 percent of the country’s GDP (IMF 
2015), which makes Moldova one of the world’s top recipients of financial 
remittances per capita. The country’s large-scale emigration has been 
accompanied by a rise in formal and non-formal organizational activities 
aimed at Moldova, as well as a grouping of activities under umbrella 
schemes in migrant destination countries (Cheianu-Andrei 2013). 
However, most migrant associations are small and volunteer-run, and 
their role in Moldova’s development remains modest due to shortcomings 
in their organizational and financial capacities. Furthermore, according to 
migrants, the morphological transformation of their community toward 
becoming a “Moldovan community of transnational aid practices” is still 
in the making due to the relatively recent emigration of Moldovans toward 
Western Europe and the migrants’ rather weak social integration in their 
host societies (Odermatt 2017). 

The policy discourse of migrants’ involvement in development raises a 
couple of questions: What are Moldovan migrants’ subjective motivations 
for participating in collective transnational giving? And what are the 
migrants’ own reflections on their patterns of remittance practices? I have 
here opted for a transnational lens in order to answer these questions, 
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taking into account that migrants’ border-crossing aid practices refer to 
multiple social spaces and reflect different senses of belonging (Glick 
Schiller et al. 1999). This has allowed me to see how migrants’ ways of 
being and their ways of belonging affect their collective practices of aid- 
giving in a reciprocal process. Additionally, as mentioned above, I also 
deploy a transnational social field approach (Amelina and Faist 2012; Faist 
2010). I here conceptualize migrant civil society as a transnational social 
field in which “transnational spaces comprise combinations of ties and 
their substance, positions and networks of organizations that cut across 
the borders of at least two nation states” (Faist 2010, p. 21). This means 
that I will here trace the transnational social field within which migrants 
appear not as foreigners to be differentiated, or natives in a specific geo- 
graphical context, but as actors that connect one another through their 
collective engagement. Simultaneously, I will analyze field-specific sym- 
bolic, organizational, and economic resources. These resources include, 
for example, the ability of individuals, such as migrants and their associa- 
tions, to participate in multiple localities (Amelina and Faist 2012). By 
applying this notion of a transnational field, I seek to delineate the genesis 
of Moldovan migrant associations as transnational social formations, as 
well as the particular macro-societal context in which these associations 
operate, such as the international development aid system. Accentuating 
the relationships that unfold across several receiving countries has allowed 
me to access a core group of active migrant leaders living in different 
countries, who maintain strong transnational social networks across sev- 
eral migrant host countries and with Moldova. For the investigation of the 
internal logic of interpretations and performances around migrants’ col- 
lective performance, I engaged with Bourdieu’s Theory of Practice (1985) 
and subsequently define the “Moldovan migrant community” as “a com- 
munity of practice and everyday lives.” 

The data collection took place over a period of one year, as part of my 
multi-sited doctoral research (Odermatt 2017). Employing Marcus’s 
approach (1995), I followed the “discourse on migrants’ contribution to 
development” within the transnational social field of migrant civil society 
and within the transnational field of development organizations across 
seven European countries: Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Moldova, 
Switzerland, and the UK. In total, I conducted 84 in-depth interviews 
with a heterogeneous sample of migrants of various ages, genders, migra- 
tory experiences, and occupational backgrounds (low-skilled and high- 
skilled occupations) and with a variegated group of aid professionals. 
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Additionally, I participated in a wide range of events addressed to migrants 
and development actors, and drew on a set of further ethnographic field- 
work methods, such as different visual methods and ethnographic walks. 
Finally, I applied a matched sample approach (Mazzucato 2009) that con- 
sisted of four development project settings applied as in-depth transna- 
tional case studies. 


ON CHANNELING THE GOOD SPIRITS: MIGRANTS’ 
PERSONAL MIGRATION EXPERIENCES AS A MOTIVATION 
FOR COLLECTIVE REMITTING 


In this section, I will introduce the forms of aid practice that emerged as a 
result of the lack of sociocultural integration in Moldovan migrants’ host 
societies and their deskilling. Besides impacting upon migrants’ collective 
commitments toward Moldova, these migration characteristics are all typi- 
cal of the complex and dynamic intra-European East-West migration cur- 
rently taking place, but have to date not been widely examined in the 
majority of studies on Moldovan migration (Odermatt 2017). I will here 
analyze the impact of these migration characteristics on the social process 
of creating a “Moldovan community of transnational collective practice.” 
To this end, I opted for a processual conceptualization of the migrant 
transnational community, as “a process in which space, place and time are 
not static but continuously used, imagined, and negotiated in the con- 
struction of both bounded and unbounded identities, communities, and 
nation-states” (Mavroudi 2007, p. 473). I here investigate migrants’ views 
on power relations, inclusion and exclusion in the process of their transna- 
tional migrant civil society formation, and their definitions of connected- 
ness to Moldova. Finally, I will highlight how within the field logic (nomos), 
specific categories of practice arise, based on different field-specific sym- 
bolic, organizational, and economic resources (Bourdieu 1985). 


Belonging and Self-Representation 


One particularity of the Moldovan migrant community, compared to 
other migrant groups, is that the chairpersons of migrant associations are 
not necessarily highly integrated in their host societies (Lacroix 2011 on 
Polish migrant organizations in the UK, see Odermatt 2017). According 
to the core group of migrant leaders, the rather weak social inclusion of 
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many Moldovan migrants in their host countries presents a serious imped- 
iment to becoming a “Moldovan community of transnational aid prac- 
tices.” In their opinion, migrants mostly get involved in local activities 
because “they feel lonely.” The associations provide them with a place 
abroad that feels warm and familiar. In the migrant leaders’ opinion, 
community-related activities with the sole aim of meeting up with other 
co-citizens and to spend quality time in Paris, Rome, or elsewhere, are 
unacceptable collective practices. They do not fit into the common shared 
understanding of development-oriented performances directed toward 
Moldova. Moreover, these engagements are even regarded as an “ethnic 
mobility trap” in migrants’ host countries that can hinder the advance- 
ment of Moldovans’ collective activities toward transnational humanitar- 
ian practices. As Ion (translator and writer, 34, Paris) stated: 


Most migrants are not well-integrated, because they think they will go back 
one day, and they feel lonely. That’s why they create associations, so that 
they feel less isolated. But they have not yet understood that you don’t need 
to create an association to organize a barbeque or picnic [laughs]! That’s 
ridiculous, and that’s why our activities remain so communal, and we don’t 
develop in a professional way. 


While living physically isolated in the spatial and material peripheries of 
European centers, in Paris, London, or Rome, some migrants aspire to 
claim a place in the heart of the transnational migrant civil society. Thus, 
the participants’ overriding motivation to engage in this type of collective 
remitting is a “performative act of belonging” (Fortier 2000). Put differ- 
ently, the field logics of these practices is the quest to belong in the migrants’ 
transnational field. 

Another reason why the majority of migrant leaders consider their com- 
munity morphology as still being too inward-oriented is that cultural 
activities (such as festivals and concerts) are perceived as too dominant in 
relation to other practices such as transnational activities directed toward 
Moldova. In general, the relevance of the leisure side of migrant associa- 
tions is well recognized, as cultural activities can provide migrants with a 
welcome distraction from the everyday hardships many of them face 
abroad (Boccagni 2017). Furthermore, these can also generate much- 
needed emotional support, a means to escape from their loneliness and 
isolation, which most migrants do not receive in the local social environ- 
ments of their domiciles. Christina (housewife, 29, London) commented 
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on the need felt by some research participants for more opportunities in 
this area: 


We would like to have more cultural events for us, events where we can dress 
up nicely. Real evenings out, where we can forget about our everyday wor- 
ries. Something nice for us, our community, not only charity events for 
people in Moldova. We are missing these kinds of events, because we are not 
fully integrated into British society. 


Simply put, and contrary to the above-mentioned statements of migrant 
leaders, Christina seeks “community” and not “transnational solidarity” in 
the common understanding of cross-border development practices as 
expressed by migrant leaders. Although some migrant associations try to 
combine these two aspects, for instance by organizing fundraising events 
in restaurants or bars, often in combination with concerts, plays, or lec- 
tures performed by Moldovans. Nonetheless, throughout this study, nar- 
ratives surrounding cultural activities emerged as concise examples of 
struggles within the migrant space over shared commitments to the value 
of their common associative practices (Schatzki 2001). 

Lastly, an engagement in the diaspora can also provide some partici- 
pants with a space for self-performance and publicity, which most of them 
cannot achieve in their destination countries because of their geographi- 
cally and socially marginalized positions. Once again, this attitude is criti- 
cized by other interviewees, who see this as a cult of self-positioning, as a 
possibility to become, via development interventions, the center of atten- 
tion in the local or transnational migrant space, and in the Moldovan 
media. As Rosa (entrepreneur, 43, London) stated: 


Every charity activity, even the smallest events, very quickly do the rounds in 
our diaspora and on the internet. Everybody is always extremely keen that 
the other leaders see pictures of their events and of the celebrities they invite 
in the Moldovan media. 


In summary, the Moldovan migrants’ rather weak social integration in 
their destination countries can reinforce the need to belong either to the 
local migrant community abroad or to the transnational migrant civil soci- 
ety, encompassing several destination countries as well as Moldova. 
According to migrant leaders who are highly engaged in aid activities 
directed toward Moldova, however, the motivation to engage in collective 
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aid practices in order to belong to a community is not an accepted motive 
for a collective engagement. In their opinion, it prevents the capacity- 
building of migrant cross-border humanitarian interventions in Moldova. 


On Becoming a Person Again: Remittance Practices Shaped by 
Migrants’ Professional Skills 


Moldovan migrant leaders exhibit similar characteristics across all the 
countries studied here. They have a high level of education—most chair- 
persons of associations have a university-level education—and a high level 
of networking capacities. They are described by migrants as a “specific 
type of leader personality” with strong ties to Moldova. Yet, in contrast to 
other migrant groups, a specific feature of Moldovan leaders is that only a 
few of them pursue high-skilled or medium-skilled jobs abroad (compare 
Pirkallainen et al., 2013 by reference to Somali associations in Finland). 
The majority of Moldovan migrant leaders are high-skilled migrants pur- 
suing low-skilled jobs. This current phenomenon of deskilling among 
Moldovan migrants living in the Western European countries studied here 
proved to be a determining motive for participants to engage in 
development-oriented practices. For many high-skilled migrants working 
in low-skilled jobs, transnational collective volunteer efforts toward 
Moldova present a welcome opportunity to apply their individual skills 
and resources, which they cannot use in their downgraded professional 
occupations. In other words, they have the freedom to share their pas- 
sions. The underlining mission of this category of practice is to overcome 
discrepancies between migrants’ competences and social positions in the 
host countries as well as a temporal restoration of their professional skills 
and identities. As Anna (translator/writer, 45, Rome) stated: 


We conduct our activities not only for people in Moldova, but also for our- 
selves, for all of us who are not able to draw on our full professional and 
individual potentials and our passions, because all of these resources are not 
in demand in our jobs. 


Boccagni (2017) maintained that while the immigrant condition itself is 
for many migrants a source of lesser social status, over time there seems to 
be a cognitive adaptation. This is also the case for Anna. For her, a trans- 
national engagement can be understood as a coping strategy to counter 
the downward socioeconomic mobility that she experienced through 
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migration— from a university lecturer with a national reputation in 
Moldova to an anonymous care worker in Italy—and to restore her 
social status. 

To sum up, Moldovan migrants’ collective remittance patterns emerge 
from a complex interplay of mostly understudied migration experiences, 
such as migrants’ rather weak sociocultural integration in their host soci- 
eties or their experienced deskilling. Thus, similarly to other migrant 
groups, Moldovans’ underpinning motivations to engage in collective 
transnational aid efforts are multifaceted and integrated into different 
aspects of their everyday lives and biographical projects (Erdal and 
Borchgrevink 2016). 


NATIONAL HISTORIC DETERMINANTS AND CORE-PERIPHERY 
DYNAMICS OF THE HOME NATION 


In this section, I will present two aspects that influence Moldovan migrants’ 
collective remitting, which I argue have not been sufficiently materialized 
in the academic debate. These are Moldova’s national historical context 
and the broader geographical core-periphery dynamics of the send- 
ing nation. 


Overcoming the Soviet Past: Regaining Confidence Through 
Collective Remittance Practices 


The rather negative stance of migrants toward their home country’s Soviet 
past proved to be an important determinant for cultivating collective aid- 
oriented links with Moldova. According to Montanari (2001), a dominant 
national discourse in Romania and Moldova is a resignation and passivity 
toward their fate—a sort of suffering without rebellion, which is present in 
national myths and popular art. History has taught Moldovans to be 
patient, because every savior in the past turned out to be an exploiter, 
from the Hungarians and the Turks to the Russians (Ammassari 2001). 
This historical and cultural legacy of oppression in the past is strongly 
present in the narratives on migrants’ experiences during the Soviet 
Republic of Moldova. Thus, for some migrants, transnational migrant civil 
society offers a welcome space for rising from their felt oppression by the 
Russians, or as a meaning-making resource to leave the past behind and to 
regain confidence. The following quote by Vasili (physicist, 39, Paris) 
illustrates that individually perceived oppression is still deeply rooted in 
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Moldovan migrant biographies, even if they consider themselves profes- 
sionally successful and well-integrated: 


My personal motivation for my associational engagement toward Moldova 
is to take a sort of revenge. Ehm, not a personal revenge, but ehm a revenge 
for my country, because Moldovans have been badly treated for a long time. 
We were always seen as second-class citizens, and I want to show that this is 
not true, that we are capable of doing things, and that we are capable of 
doing these things well. 


The interviewees not only stressed that Soviet imperialism had diminished 
their self-esteem, but also highlighted that some of their co-citizens com- 
pensated for their negative experiences in the past through collective giv- 
ing, for instance via their own self-seeking practices. The narrative account 
by Oleg (44, project coordinator, Padova) reflected this motivation: 


We are like the typical character in Gogol’s stories, the simple-minded peas- 
ant, the small man who wants to gain more dignity after years of oppression. 
I think this is the reason why so many organizations have been established. 
Migrants are committed to gaining personal advantages over others, because 
of their inferiority complex vis-a-vis the Russians, who marked us as second- 
class citizens. Ehm, how can I say this, by having their own associations, and 
their projects, and by calling themselves ‘presidents,’ they boost their low 
self-esteem. 


Moreover, memories of the Soviet past can push migrants’ aspirations to 
move beyond the above-mentioned cultural activities carried out in the 
host countries toward more transnational practices. As Dragomir’s (con- 
struction worker, 48, Paris) stated: 


We need to show others that we are able to organize development activities 
back home, activities that go beyond festivals. We need to show them that 
we are not here to sing and dance. It would be catastrophic to only do that, 
because it would mean that those who put us down are right; those who 
held us back from developing and from having a normal life for many years. 


Evidently, migrants’ aspirations to (re-)gain confidence by means of aid- 
oriented engagements as a pattern of transnational giving illustrates the 
importance of understanding the ways in which the past is culturally con- 
structed and selectively applied in migrants’ contemporary transnational 
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social practices (Verdery 2005). Viewing migrants’ transnational efforts as 
an articulation of dealing with their own Soviet past goes beyond the few 
well-known assumptions about collective practices of post-socialist migrant 
communities in Western Europe, such as their lack of institutional trust or 
the expected symbolic practices of an elusive “Communist nostalgia” 
(Slavoka 2017). Therefore, I argue that there is more to individual and 
collective memory than the conceptual fuzziness surrounding nostalgifica- 
tion in post-socialist studies, which often erases the complexity and ambi- 
guity of memory practices. 


Putting Moldova Center-Stage: (Re-) Connecting Moldova 
with Europe Through Collective Remittance Practices 


A last important aspect of collective transnational aid practices among 
Moldovan migrants is their home country’s marginalized place within 
today’s Europe. The Republic of Moldova at the presumed margins of 
Europe, wherever we claim to fix its eastern borders, is not what one 
would call a press darling, nor is it a transnational hub. The capital city 
Chisinau stands in sharp contrast to busy “Eurocities” such as Paris or 
London, woven with international relations, attracting and hosting the 
world. It is precisely this spatial European core-periphery dynamic that for 
some Moldovan migrants presents a motivation for becoming engaged in 
cross-border activities. These migrants’ incentives to engage in activities in 
Moldova is that they consider their engagement a form of regaining space 
or (re-)connecting their marginalized home country with Europe. 

First, some of the interviewees are generally optimistic about the coun- 
try’s prospects and confident in their ability to contribute to positive 
change in Moldova through their collective transnational remittance prac- 
tices, although their home country is also marginalized in international 
funding programs. As Kiril (IT engineer, 38, Paris) stated: 


Even if we are not yet a member of the EU, I want to show the members 
that we have things to share, like ehm our rich cultural heritage and our 
multiculturalism. Our country is still left out in many European programs 
for NGOs. But I want to show Europe that we exist. Yes, that’s my aim. 
With our activities, I want to show that it’s not only political or geo-political 
ideology that creates a country, but also culture, and ehm grassroots proj- 
ects, like we do. And that we can move things together. 
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Second, the fact that Moldova is not a press darling in the migrant- 
receiving countries studied here has generated two trends. First, the little 
attention the country receives in public discourse can foster specific forms 
of relationships between Moldovan migrant associations and Western 
European NGOs. Liliana (34, freelancer, Paris) touched on this point: 


I’ not exaggerating, but we have done consulting for French development 
NGOs who wanted to get engaged in Moldova, and they really don’t know 
anything about our country. One was a big international NGO and people 
there knew everything about Africa, but when it came to Moldova, all of a 
sudden there was a big silence. Ehm, that’s why I think our association 
could create more links and connect NGOs here better with Moldova. 


This quote shows that Moldova’s unpopularity can motivate migrants to 
become bridge-builders for development NGOs in their countries of resi- 
dence and to bring Moldova to international attention. The role of 
migrant associations is, however, not restricted to connecting develop- 
ment NGOs with Moldova. Collective aid practices are also seen as a 
means of (re)-connecting their home country with Europe more broadly. 
Here, the motivation of migrants for creating transnational links with 
Moldova is to belong to Europe, which is regarded by the majority of 
interviewees as a territory of “progress” or “open-mindedness.” 

The second narrative theme emerged with regard to the core-periphery 
dynamics of the origin country, namely migrants’ frustration about 
Western Europeans’ general disregard vis-a-vis their home country. The 
perception of Moldova as “isolated outsiders” at the territorial edge of the 
EU is viewed by some leaders as (re-)enforcing parochialism rather than 
helping to improve the socioeconomic situation in Moldova. In their 
opinion, the public neglect of Moldova and its attributed backwardness 
preserves provincial practices in Moldova. This impairs the capacity- 
building of migrant associations in promoting transformative change in 
Moldova. Svetlana (journalist, 54, Geneva), a migrant leader, expressed 
her frustration with Europe’s view of Moldova as a remote eastern flank: 


We are a territory in Europe, but we are talking about a country that has 
never had a say, and as long as Europe treats us as some sort of province, 
without a genuine interest in us, the backward provincial practices in 
Moldova and in our diaspora will continue. I don’t think there will be posi- 
tive changes like this. Some of our migrant leaders will just continue to cre- 
ate associations for their own self-seeking interests, like politicians pursue 
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their own interests in Moldova, because nobody pays the country any 
attention. 


Similarly, some interviewees viewed the emphasis on Moldova’s “other- 
ness” by mainstream development actors as unprofessional. Consequently, 
they rejected their development interventions in the country and were not 
interested in teaming up with aid agencies. Svetlana (factory worker and 
artist, 55, Munich) voiced a typical view on this issue: 


We often visited German development programs near the hospital that our 
organization supports. One was a training seminar by the German ministry 
on how to write job applications. I was standing there and I thought: Do I 
see this right? This is very unprofessional. It doesn’t work like that in 
Moldova at all. This is all nonsense! You can’t teach people how to apply 
‘European-style’ there. It’s a completely different system. 


By contrast, other migrants engage in activities aimed precisely at support- 
ing development NGOs to enhance their understanding of the “Moldovan 
way of functioning,” for instance by matching them with potentially trust- 
worthy and reliable Moldovan counterparts. As Natasha (shop-assistant, 
48, Paris) stated: 


Most of the Western NGOs don’t know how to judge our people, because 
they don’t know the system. And sometimes, they don’t even know that you 
need to check, double check and triple check with whom you want to work 
in Moldova. And we want to help them with that. 


Natasha’s account is an illustrative example of how migrants negotiate 
meanings of their home country’s sociopolitical place in today’s world in 
their transnational collective activities. These forms of transnational aid 
engagement can be understood as a mixture of migrants’ compensation 
for an experienced “backwardness” and a growing malaise about their 
home country’s image as an out-of-the-way place. 
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“WE Don’t Do CHARITY [...]. WE Do REAL THINGS”: 
MIGRANTS’ UNDERSTANDING OF DEVELOPMENT PRACTICES 
IN RELATION TO MAINSTREAM AID-GIVING 


In this last section, I will address the migrant leaders’ self-reflections on 
their forms of collective remittance contributions, emphasizing the differ- 
ences which emerged in relation to the development establishment’s ways 
of doing development. 

Most migrants have a positive attitude toward foreign aid investments 
in Moldova. However, their appreciation of the development industry’s 
investments in Moldova does not necessarily mean that they also endorse 
the latter’s development practices. On the contrary, migrant leaders’ 
understanding of aid practices can significantly differ from those per- 
formed by the formal development establishment, including governmen- 
tal organizations or international organizations. Some interviewees even 
expressed a rather negative stance toward mainstream aid mechanisms and 
questioned the development establishment’s contemporary practices. 
They portrayed the “development set” as being too bright and noble, 
highlighting that aid workers travel too much, use posh words, and spend 
their funds on fancy hotels instead of on people in need. Consequently, 
they distance themselves from the help industry’s professional practices. 
As Anastasia (tour guide and translator, 46, Berlin) stated: 


In Chisinau, you see the development people driving around in their expen- 
sive jeeps. That’s what they call charity. That’s not what we do. We don’t do 
charity. I don’t even like the word charity. We do real things, the most natu- 
ral things, we help the poor and vulnerable. It’s more, ehm, solidarity. 


For interviewees like Anastasia, sending individual or collective remit- 
tances to non-migrant kin is constructed as a way of respecting “natural 
things” (i.e., helping “the poor and vulnerable”), something migrants 
view as a duty, regardless of the nature of their remitting practices. 
Additionally, the quote reveals that some participants associate the con- 
cept of “charity” with the development industry’s practices, while their 
own practices are regarded as “solidarity.” Most interviewees interpreted 
the “charity practices” performed by development actors in a rather lim- 
ited way as top-down structural support, while the main function of their 
own “solidarity practices” lies in a bottom-up approach to aid provision. 
Therefore, an important issue that emerged in terms of migrants’ 
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dissociation from mainstream development practices is the migrants’ self- 
reflections on their development interventions as doing “real things,” 
understood as “people-to-people solidarity” as opposed to doing “charity.” 
Furthermore, some engaged migrants do not agree with the contem- 
porary practice of professional charity because of their professional nature. 
Professionally run practices do not fit into their understanding of loyalty 
toward Moldova as coming from the migrants’ hearts, or as an emotional 
engagement. Particularly those migrants for whom altruism is their main 
motivation for humanitarian interventions are reluctant about profession- 
ally run organizations, be they aid agencies or migrant organizations. They 
simply do not aspire to a developing professionalization of their own asso- 
ciations. Instead, they wish to keep their collective activities voluntary. Ion 
(translator, 34, Paris) represents the opinion of those migrants who see the 
development professionals or migrants engaged in professional activities as 
solely pursuing their self-interests by earning their living through aid 
interventions. Like numerous non-migrant-led alternative development 
NGOs, migrants like Ion aim to pursue their associative activities as inde- 
pendent NGOs outside the official development industry. As he stated: 


I don’t want our association to become professional, because it would mean 
that I would do my activities just for money. But I am myself interested in 
the Moldovan community here, that’s why it is a personal interest. There are 
people who do it professionally, and they get grants. I don’t believe in this 
kind of people, because they are not genuinely interested in the migrants, 
nor in the beneficiaries in Moldova. They just want to earn money. 


Lastly, and very broadly, obstacles and struggles over definitions of the 
“collective productive use” of material, social, and financial remittances 
were found in this study. Migrants reported that the practice of sending 
material goods to partner institutions, such as medicine or toys, is often 
complicated. The obstacles encountered included the actual journey of 
the goods themselves, which is hampered by bureaucratic hurdles (such as 
restrictive border controls and legal import restrictions) and the passive 
attitude of “aid consumption” by locals, or the misuse of sent goods. A 
frequently mentioned example in this regard was that clothes, books, and 
toys were resold by villagers for their own financial benefit. For these rea- 
sons, some research participants preferred to carry out object and project- 
bound development practices according to the principle of help for 
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self-help. Sandra (factory worker, 55, Munich) explained her conception 
of “helping people help themselves”: 


I am bored of pure idealism—of the idea of just giving. People should be 
helped, yes. But they should also do something in return, like they do in our 
micro-credit projects. You know, with so many aid institutions working in 
the country and many relatives abroad, I somehow see a risk that people 
start to think that they don’t need to do anything anymore. This also has to 
do with our migrant associations, who just dump their second-hand clothes 
and toys in Moldova, assuming that they make children happy like this! 


To round off this last section, besides discussions about cultural activities, 
the migrants’ debate surrounding professionally run activities is another 
concise example of struggles within the transnational migrant space over a 
shared understanding of the “right transnational aid-giving practices.” 
Moreover, the results discussed in this section reflect the importance of 
the fact that migrants’ collective space of development practices toward 
Moldova is socially constituted by the relational positions of all actors 
involved, namely migrants, non-migrants, and development players 
(Bourdieu 1985). This calls for a more nuanced approach to migrants’ 
understandings of aid-oriented contributions and their propensity to team 
up with development actors that also entails social-relational dynamics. 


CONCLUSION 


Drawing on a set of empirical examples of Moldovan migrant collective 
remittance patterns, this chapter provided an insight into the various ways 
in which migrants experience loyalties and affiliations with place, nation, 
or the local or de-territorialized transnational migrant community. I 
stressed how remittance practices are embedded in migrants’ everyday 
lives and how they are a complex of understandings, commitments, and 
competences with different purposes, functions, and social positions. This 
finding confirms that collective remittance practices can account for 
aspects of everyday life and the conduct of a full range of temporally 
unfolding and spatially dispersed activities. 

The findings discussed in this chapter, I argue, refine the idea of 
migrants’ engagement in collective remittance practices in several ways. 
First, viewing migrants’ attachments from the perspective of the places 
they create—the migrant space of collective development 
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engagement—allows for an understanding of remittance patterns as pro- 
cesses with their own dynamics, rather than reducing them to purely com- 
plementary, contradictory, or simultaneous aspects of the migrants’ 
integration process in their host society. Second, I showed that migrants’ 
collective aid-giving is interwoven with their multi-sited social lives as well 
as their personal migration experiences, based on various socioeconomic 
and cultural indicators, but also on Moldova’s socialist past and the coun- 
try’s new post-socialist realities—such as the country’s marginal place 
within Europe. This means that migrants’ remitting is governed by differ- 
ent logics and behaviors, embedded in a complex array of cultural and 
social determinants and personal motives operating across different spatial 
and temporal scales. As Nowicka (2020) argued, this focus on the entan- 
glements of national and personal histories of migrants is precisely one of 
the merits of transnationalism. Third, the core-periphery dynamics as 
determinants for cross-border activities call for a more nuanced approach 
to temporal dynamics of migrants’ engagements beyond the limited con- 
ceptual prism of looking at the country of origin as a pure continuity of 
socialist legacy as adopted by traditional studies on migrant formations in 
the Eastern European context. Finally, the study found significant differ- 
ences between migrants and mainstream development agencies on the 
nature, forms, and visions of cross-border aid activities. Notable here are 
migrants’ suspicion toward top-down approaches and professional charity 
practices performed by aid agencies. The migrants’ definition of their 
practices as “bottom-up solidarity” makes them generally rather reluctant 
about professional development efforts. Subsequently, not all migrants 
want to be associated with mainstream aid practices, nor do they aspire to 
integrate their development efforts into the aid establishment. However, 
migrants’ understanding of their volunteer-run development practices 
based on the value of “solidarity” does not easily fit into the formal profes- 
sional field of “charity,” as is commonly postulated in numerous policy 
documents on the involvement of migration associations in Moldova’s 
development transition (IOM and MPI 2012, p. 132). 

Concerning avenues for further research on this topic, I suggest to bet- 
ter account for the temporal dynamics implicated in the circulation of 
norms and ideas in general, and in migrants’ understanding of transna- 
tional commitments in particular (Vari-Lavoisier 2020). The ways in which 
migrants’ changing aspirations over time, interwoven with their past and 
present life trajectories, frame and change their motivations for collective 
engagement, for instance, have hardly been analyzed in depth. 
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Undoubtedly, a more time-sensitive approach to migrants’ motivations in 
taking up collective cross-border remitting practices would be fruitful for 
the broader discussion surrounding collective remittances. 

Moreover, there is still a lack of research accounting for the impact of 
aid remittance practices on destination nations (see Grabowska and 
Garapich 2016 for an exception). Here, it would not only be interesting 
to follow up on how the small-scale projects studied here have been sus- 
tained over time, but also explore whether and how they “scale out” to 
other domains, or whether they “scale up” from the local level to a national 
level (see for instance White and Grabowska 2019 with regard to Poland). 
Additionally, research efforts are needed to refine the analytical tools suit- 
able to understand how dynamics of economic, social, and political remit- 
tance practices interrelate. Parallels and interactions between financial 
transfers and social remittances in the context of Moldova are certainly 
ripe for further investigation (see for instance Meseguer et al. 2016 with 
regard to Latin America). 

Ultimately, the findings point to intra-European specificities of the 
migration-transformation nexus, namely the migrants’ motivation to 
engage in transnational practices to connect their marginalized country 
with Europe. In this context, the impact of Moldova’s territorial factors 
upon migrants’ cross-border engagements calls for an analytical approach 
that goes beyond the Moldovan national space as an “integral spatio- 
temporal isolate” (Marcus 1998, p. 178), separated from surrounding 
Europe, as commonly conceptualized in formal migration-development 
policies (CIM/GIZ 2012). To advance this line of inquiry, I suggest re- 
embedding the remittance literature into the broader research agenda of 
migration and social change (Meeus 2016; Van Hear 2010) and to look at 
Moldova’s transformation and migrants’ transnational ties as a part of 
European migration and intra-European social inequalities. However, 
besides all these considerations, we should not forget that we are living in 
a time of hostile migration policies involving measures of increased sur- 
veillance of borders, mass deportations, and denials of long-standing legal 
rights of asylum. On a global scale, these measures are threatening finan- 
cial remittance flows and migrants’ ability to engage in other forms of soli- 
darity practices toward their home countries which global financial 
institutions and development agencies have proclaimed as stable over a 
long period of time (Glick Schiller 2020). 
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CHAPTER 10 


Transformative Effects of Remittances 
on Health Behavior, Community Resilience, 
and Gender Dynamics in Burkina Faso 


Eric Bayala 


INTRODUCTION 


The health sector in Burkina Faso faces a number of problems: unequal 
access to health services, a lack of social safety nets to protect the poor, 
inefficiency in using existing resources, and weak mechanisms for coordi- 
nating partnerships (Rudasingwa et al. 2020). Only seven percent of 
Burkinabé feel that they benefit from social security, which increases the 
need of rural and poor households, especially women and children, to 
look for alternative sources of provision. Many rely on sources of support 
from family networks abroad (Ilboudo 2011; Ridde 2006). Within these 
transnational dynamics, the diaspora community in Italy formed a home- 
town association called “Association des Ressortissants de Niaogho en 
Italie” (ARNI), which manages projects for the Niaogho community. 
ARNT has a local partner called “Association pour le Developpement de 
Niaogho” (ADN). ARNI includes a women’s section that focuses on 
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female issues such as mother-child health, pregnancy, and economic 
autonomy in Niaogho. One of ARNI’s main projects was to build a health 
center in Niaogho using financial remittances. 

This chapter evaluates the transformative effects of collective remit- 
tances on the health sector and social resilience in Niaogho. Money trans- 
fers were also accompanied by social and cultural forms of remittances, 
such as knowledge, norms, and values, leading in sum to social change and 
a transformation of health practices. Regarding the transformative effects, 
my analysis focuses on gender dynamics. Furthermore, it explores how 
diaspora networks contribute to, complement, or disrupt the physical, 
economic, political, social, and sanitary assets of the local community. 
Two hypotheses structure my argument. First, I agree with the findings of 
Sikder et al. (2017, pp. 56-57) that diaspora networks function as a “criti- 
cal ‘buffer’ to withstanding shocks and stresses” as well as social insurance 
for potential future crises through a diversification of social capital. Second, 
I argue that the increase in resilience of women with connections to the 
diaspora indirectly enhances resilience of other community members 
(especially in non-migrant households) because of a positive spillover 
effect of diaspora support and solidarity. 

I understand diaspora as “any people or ethnic population that leave 
their traditional ethnic homelands, being dispersed throughout other 
parts of the world” (IOM 2004, p. 19). Transnationalism is conceptual- 
ized as “the processes by which immigrants build social fields that link 
together their country of origin and their country of settlement” (Glick 
Schiller et al. 1992, p. 1). Immigrant actors are understood as transmi- 
grants who “develop and maintain multiple relations—familial, economic, 
social, organizational, religious, and political that span borders. 
Transmigrants take actions, make decisions, feel concerns, and develop 
identities within social networks that connect them to two or more societ- 
ies simultaneously” (Glick Schiller et al. 1992, pp. 1-2). 

Based on field research conducted between April 2018 and July 2020, 
I assessed the impact of two health centers called “Centre de Santé et de 
Promotion Sociale” (CSPS): CSPS 1 and CSPS 2 in the community of 
Niaogho in the Centre-Est region of Burkina Faso. CSPS 1 was estab- 
lished in the 1950s, while CSPS 2 was funded in 2015 by the diaspora 
community in Italy, including the provision of ambulances, a drugstore, 
and a dispensary in the rural municipality of Niaogho. This second health 
center now belongs to and is run by the Burkinabè government. Especially 
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this diaspora-funded health center fundamentally changed access to 
healthcare services, health knowledge, and community resilience. 

This chapter is organized as follows: First, I will summarize the history 
of migration from Niaogho to Italy to explain how a strong diaspora com- 
munity developed there. I will then introduce my research questions and 
the methods I used to collect data during the field research before outlin- 
ing my theoretical perspective. Finally, I will highlight the various forms of 
remittances received by community members in Niaogho and examine 
their effects on households and social resilience in the region. 


MIGRATION FROM NIAOGHO TO ITALY 


Between 1967 and 1970, an agreement facilitated work migration of peo- 
ple from Burkina Faso to Italy (Sawadogo 2010; Zongo 2009, 2011). The 
agreement enabled the migrant workers to work in Italy for 90 days in the 
summer (Blion 1996), but the Italian administration also tolerated perma- 
nent migration to the industrial centers in the north. In the spring and 
summer, the migrants from Burkina Faso worked in the agriculture sector 
in the south of Italy, and during the autumn and winter in the factories in 
the region of Lombardy in the north. This migration was organized in a 
network of families, clans, villages, and friendships. Most of the time, men 
went abroad first and left behind women and children. 

A seminal report of the IOM (2016) argued that after the sociopolitical 
crisis that occurred in the Ivory Coast in the 1990s, the emigration of 
Burkinabe from the Ivory Coast to Italy increased considerably. In 2015, 
60,810 Burkinabé lived in Italy, more than 35,000 of whom were from 
the east of Burkina Faso, especially the district of Garango that comprises 
Béguédo, Niaogho, Boussouma, Lenga, and Bittou (IOM 2016). 
According to the former executive director of ARNI, about 4000 persons 
from Niaogho live in Italy today, more than 2000 of whom reside in the 
region of Lombardy—most of whom are members of ARNI. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS, METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION, 
AND THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
Vulnerability is a reality in Burkina Faso: People suffer from poverty and a 


lack of infrastructure and economic perspectives. I define vulnerability as a 
cause of risk and a source of hazard that encompasses biophysical and 
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social aspects (Cutter and Finch 2008; Heyman et al. 1991). Diverse 
forms of vulnerability may expose household or community members to 
health problems while at the same time preventing them from getting 
access to health services. 


Research Questions 


The objective of this study is to assess the transformative effects of finan- 
cial and social remittances between the Italian diaspora and women in 
Niaogho and to understand their impact on vulnerability and health resil- 
ience. Thus, two research questions were formulated: First, what are the 
effects of remittances on health infrastructure and health behavior at a 
community level, especially toward women? Second, in what way did 
remittances strengthen or weaken community resilience? I argue that 
household members with a relationship to the diaspora are less vulnerable 
to healthcare problems because diaspora communities, transmigrants, and 
return migrants provide them with economic, social, and environmental 
capital that affects their health and increases their resilience. As Morse and 
McNamara (2013) showed, economic and social capital further the avail- 
ability of and access to health resources, while environmental capital like 
housing, sleeping spaces, and places for food preparation helps to improve 
living conditions and to prevent some types of diseases such as respiratory 
illnesses and injuries. 


Methods of Data Collection 


To answer these research questions, I examined the influence of health 
infrastructure and knowledge transfer regarding mother and child health, 
pregnancy, health promotion, disease prevention, and curing diseases on 
community and household resilience. Of special interest here is women’s 
access to healthcare resources, information, and advice. 

This research was designed as a cross-sectional study that includes both 
quantitative and qualitative methods. The process of data collection 
through interviews and focus group discussions (FGDs) was interactive 
and flexible, responding to the needs of the field (Al-Busaidi 2008; Legard 
et al. 2003). I mainly dealt with interview partners who did not finish 
primary or secondary school, especially in FDGs and interviews with 
return migrants. Many of them did not speak French, so field researchers 
translated the questions and conversations into Bissa. The primary data 
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was complemented by secondary data such as written documents from 
NGO projects, national governments, the National Institute of Statistics 
and Demography (NISD), local administrations, and health centers. 

Forty-seven interviews with experts were conducted in Burkina Faso 
(35) and Italy (12). These focused on the economic situation of the region 
of Central East of Burkina Faso, access to healthcare services, and reasons 
for outmigration. Ten individual in-depth interviews were carried out in 
Niaogho, Tenkodogo, Garango, and Ouagadougou with eight returnees 
from Italy, one from Gabon, and one from Equatorial Guinea. The inter- 
viewees were aged between 26 and 65. The interviews provided a collec- 
tion of life histories on migration from household and family members. 
Their analysis helps to identify innovations brought by returned migrants, 
their social networks, their contributions to improve social justice, health- 
seeking behavior, and the norms and rules for the transmission of knowl- 
edge regarding health resilience (Murray 1998). 

In addition, a household survey in Niaogho enabled us to understand 
which households use health facilities, and how and why they use them. 
Household members were randomly selected. The following determinants 
of health-seeking behavior were investigated according to socio- 
demographic, economic, and physical factors, namely financial accessibil- 
ity, women’s autonomy, health service, and healthcare infrastructure 
(Shaikh 2012). The following variables were assessed in the questionnaire: 
age, gender, education, religion, ethnicity, family members, land and live- 
stock possession, occupation, economic activities, assets and savings, 
income, health expenditure, food production and expenses, knowledge 
acquired, satisfaction with the health service, exchange with the diaspora, 
advice, mother and child health, family planning, participation in commu- 
nity activities, trust, and solidarity. 

The survey included 224 heads of households in 8 villages (28 quartiers) 
within the rural municipality of Niaogho. Niaogho has around 23,000 
inhabitants and around 3300 households (INSD 2017). Altogether 82.59 
percent of the respondents were women (N = 185) and 17.41 percent 
men (N = 39). This is because migrants from the rural municipality of 
Niaogho are mainly male. However, there were also seasonal reasons: The 
survey took place during the rainy season when most of the remaining 
men were engaged in fieldwork and designated their spouses to answer the 
questions. Furthermore, the questionnaire, which addressed many points 
relating to health (especially reproductive health: prevention, prenatal and 
postnatal care, contraception, malaria, etc.) was quickly considered by 
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men as a ‘women’s affair.’ In Burkina Faso, reproductive health issues are 
very often considered the responsibility of women, and the involvement of 
men in family planning is very low. 

The three FGDs in Italy included a women’s group of ARNI and two 
youth groups with Burkinabè migration background. The FGDs in 
Burkina Faso were conducted with a women’s group in Niaogho, with 
health and social workers of Niaogho, with community members, and 
with youth. For the FGDs, households were randomly selected with the 
intention of placing the findings in a more general context. The sample 
size for the focus groups in both countries was between 9 and 12 persons 
per FGD. The different FGDs helped to comprehend the interaction 
between ARNI and the community members of Niaogho. Moreover, I 
assessed the differences in health behavior in households with and without 
a connection to the diaspora as well as the relation between collective 
remittances, social capital, and transformations in community resilience. 

Vignettes further explain healthcare-seeking behavior of households, 
the expenditures made, the corresponding attitudes, and the knowledge 
acquired. The vignette method enables an analysis of personalized short 
stories on sensitive topics (Gourlay et al. 2014; Hughes 1998) and offers 
a chance to compare the causal effects of individual experiences among 
household or community members during the FDG (Barter and Renold 
2000; Guillermina 2006). The results of the vignettes are based on 
exchanges with the following focus groups: The first consisted of 12 
women in Brescia and Prevalle aged 20 to 50. All the women were married 
and had children. Three had been born in Italy, the others in Burkina 
Faso, Ivory Coast, and Ghana. The second group comprised 9 women in 
Niaogho aged 18 to 65. All the women were married, five of whose hus- 
bands were in the diaspora, including three in Italy. 

The results of the household survey were analyzed with SPSS 2015, 
while the qualitative data was manually coded and operationalized with 
ATLAS.ti. 


Theoretical Framework: Remittances and Capital Theory 


Peggy Levitt’s concept of social remittances describes how experiences 
and knowledge are shared and remitted between diaspora groups and 
members of their home community (Levitt 1996, 1998). On a commu- 
nity level, social remittances may result in a network of relationships 
intended to mobilize resources for collective actions and to reduce 
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vulnerability (Bettin et al. 2014; Vari-Lavoisier 2020). On a household 
level, they influence norms, attitudes, and social practices of seeking health 
(Levitt 2001). Household members are thus the end users of the health 
infrastructure and healthcare services financed by the diaspora. 

Social remittances are valorized in forms of social capital. Social capital 
is defined as “the sum of the resources, actual or virtual, that accrue to an 
individual or a group by virtue of possessing a durable network of more or 
less institutionalized relationships of mutual acquaintance and recogni- 
tion” (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, p. 119). Receivers of social remit- 
tances enhance their standing within the community through their 
diaspora relations. 

Wilson (2012) combined Bourdieu’s concept of capital theory with the 
model of community resilience and added environmental capital as a deci- 
sive factor in determining community resilience. Following his analysis, 
community resilience is generally defined as the capacity of a community 
to absorb disturbances and reorganize while undergoing change, but 
simultaneously retaining essentially the same function, structure, identity, 
and feedback (Wilson 2010). This concept helps to explore community 
connectedness, social system interactions, community solidarity, and the 
community’s connection to other geographical spaces (Cutter and Finch 
2008). Community resilience can be understood as a “conceptual space at 
the intersection between economic, social and environmental capital” 
(Wilson 2012, p. 1220). Nevertheless, globalization can stimulate com- 
munity stakeholders’ networks and therefore provide various resources to 
maximize community resilience (Chaskin 2008). 


REMITTANCES AND HEALTH AT THE COMMUNITY LEVEL 


Remittances are the motor of social change and the transformation of 
health practices in Niaogho. They comprise money transfers, health infra- 
structure, advice, and knowledge exchange with the diaspora, resulting in 
individual changes in health behavior. Furthermore, the attitudes and life- 
styles of return migrants, transmigrants, and the diaspora promote social 
innovation that may produce changes in beliefs, attitudes, and meanings. 
The results of the household survey show that 85 households (38 per- 
cent) have at least one family member abroad while 139 households (62 
percent) have no family members abroad. Furthermore, 10.3 percent of 
households (N = 23) have one family member in Italy. Around 27.7 per- 
cent of households (N = 62) have at least one family member in the 
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diaspora, but not in Italy, including migrants from Niaogho who live in 
Ivory Coast, Ghana, Gabon, Equatorial Guinea, Algeria, Libya, and France. 

However, kinship is not the only relationship of exchange: Although 
only 38 percent of the households queried have family members in the 
diaspora, 59 percent of the respondents noted that they exchange ideas 
and knowledge with their relatives, friends, and neighbors in the diaspora. 
Some household members also stated that they receive information and 
advice on how to cure diseases; between 61.3 percent and 88.3 percent of 
respondents affirmed that they are satisfied with the advice received from 
the diaspora. As communication means have developed and fees are being 
reduced, this exchange has become easier, cheaper, and broader. 

During their visits to Niaogho, diaspora members give advice regarding 
nutrition and health to their household members. Advice is also received 
from husbands and other family members such as sisters, aunts, and cous- 
ins, although advice regarding dietary preferences and healthy nutrition is 
sometimes difficult to apply as they are part of cultural habits and require 
financial resources. This is why the women’s section of ARNI finances 
dietary training activities and teaches—along with local midwives—how to 
cook dishes for babies. 


Development of Health Infrastructure in Niaogho 


The first health center in Niaogho, CSPS 1, was built in the 1950s during 
the colonial period and is today run by the government. In 2015, ARNI 
and its Italian partners in Forli-Cesena built a second health center, CSPS 
2, with a drugstore and a dispensary. This new health center enabled the 
district health authorities to reorganize their health services and to divide 
Niaogho into two sanitary areas. Today, the two sanitary areas of the rural 
municipality of Niaogho serve more than 30,000 inhabitants. The dias- 
pora project greatly changed the health provision structure in Niaogho, 
providing more health workers, infirmaries for the treatment and cure of 
diseases, and delivery rooms. Furthermore, the diaspora established a net- 
work between health workers in Niaogho, Italian nurses, and NGOs who 
work in the two health centers for two weeks or one month. Besides health 
facilities, ARNI supports local institutions such as the forestry department 
and schools. 

Both health centers are frequented by the community members of 
Niaogho. CSPS 2 receives some patients from other villages because it is 
closer to them. Since the recruitment of community-based health workers 
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in 2017, the workload of nurses and midwives has been reduced. 
Furthermore, health behaviors have changed: Tables 10.1 and 10.2 

show that health centers provide more prenatal and postnatal consulta- 
tions, more assisted births, and less deliveries at home, thus reducing the 
rate of mother-child mortality. For the time period from 2014 to 2018, it 
is significant that no woman gave birth without assistance. The number of 
infants in regular consultation increased and the number of malnourished 
children was reduced. 

The tables show the importance of visiting health centers and the role 
of midwives in prenatal and postnatal care. Their awareness-raising mes- 
sages have a positive impact on the behavior of women in Niaogho, as 
shown by their frequent recourse to health facilities in the event of illness 
or pregnancy and childbirth. Health centers are also places where women 
discuss their issues with health workers and acquire health knowledge. 


Trust, Health Practices, and Knowledge Transfer in Households 
With and Without a Connection to the Diaspora 


A significant transformative effect can be found with regard to changing 
practices in the context of contraception and prenatal and postnatal advice. 
Regarding decisions to use contraception, around 10.27 percent (N = 23) 


Table 10.1 Number of prenatal consultations in CSPS 1 


Indicators in CSPS 1 Periods 


Number of prenatal consultations (PC) 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 
Ist PC 922 922 470 428 398 
2nd PC 855 990 508 475 429 
3rd PC 666 637 405 354 295 
4th PC 377 265 219 115 82 
5th PC 25 78 89 18 11 
Number of assisted births 690 634 415 403 322 
Number of non-assisted births 0 0 0 0 0 


Number of infants from 0-59 months ofage 3712 1842 3543 3290 5492 
in regular consultation 


Total number of acutely malnourished 410 194 231 101 132 
children 
Vitamin A supplementation coverage 100.35 101.63 100.58 111.71 109.99 


Source: Health district of Garango in the Centre-East region of Burkina Faso, 2019 
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Table 10.2 Number of prenatal consultations in CSPS 2 


Indicators in CSPS 2 Periods 

Number of prenatal consultations (PC) 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 
lst PC NA 172 457 462 433 
2nd PC NA 25 369 403 403 
3rd PC NA 8 264 308 322 
4th PC NA 5 114 118 136 
5th PC NA 3 28 21 25 
Number of assisted births NA 92 328 410 394 
Number of non-assisted births NA NA NA NA NA 


Number of infants from 0-59 months of age in NA 37 2139 2855 3605 
regular consultation 

Total number of acutely malnourished children NA 0 36 19 65 
Vitamin A supplementation coverage NA ND 103.60 116.55 108.47 


Source: Health district of Garango in the Centre-East region of Burkina Faso, 2019. NA: Data not 
available 


of respondents stated that the husbands living in Italy had made this deci- 
sion, while about 87.05 percent (N = 195) of respondents stated that the 
decision to use contraception was a joint decision. The FGDs revealed a 
new influence of men in family planning. Traditionally, these topics were 
regarded as a women’s issue, but nowadays numerous interventions and 
awareness programs in the health sector in Burkina Faso are trying to inte- 
grate men in the mother and child healthcare programs. Even men living 
abroad now take an interest in family planning practices and the attitudes 
of their wives in Niaogho. This can lead to conflict in religious and tradi- 
tional families, where parents and in-laws are of different opinions. 

It takes trust to confide in health workers, not only for the people of 
Niaogho. Trust is an important component of health-seeking behavior, 
and trust and health outcomes mutually affect each other in the wellbeing 
of patients. Without trust in health workers, patients would not visit any 
health center on a regular basis. In the context of trust, the results con- 
cerning CSPS 1 and CSPS 2 and household members with or without a 
connection to the diaspora are striking. The findings show that respon- 
dents with a connection to the diaspora trust the government-run CSPS 1 
health center slightly less (47.05 percent) than respondents without a con- 
nection to the diaspora (56.83 percent) (Table 10.3). 
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Table 10.3 Trust in the health workers at CSPS 1 


Trust in CSPS 1 No connection to the diaspora Connection to the diaspora 
n % n % 

Not at all 10 7.19 9 10.58 

Abit 10 7.19 14 16.47 

Somewhat 40 28.78 22 25.88 

Yes 79 56.83 40 47.05 


Table 10.4 Trust in the health workers at CSPS 2 


Trust in CSPS 2 No connection to the diaspora Connection to the diaspora 
n % n % 

Not at all 23 16.54 24 28.23 

A bit 1 0.72 5 5.88 

Somewhat ll 7.91 9 10.59 

Yes 104 74.82 44 51.76 


Overall, both groups have more trust in CSPS 2, probably due to the 
better services it provides. Interestingly, with regard to the variable con- 
nection to the diaspora, the households without a connection to the dias- 
pora trust CSPS 2 more (74.82 percent) than households with a connection 
to the diaspora (51.76 percent) (Table 10.4). 

The findings further show that household members without a connec- 
tion to the diaspora complain less about the quality of services provided. 
Moreover, they do not use private health centers because of a lack of finan- 
cial means and they frequently use traditional medicines. By contrast, most 
households with connections to the diaspora are critical of health workers 
and complain more. Due to financial remittances, they are able to more 
often use private healthcare services, which are more expensive, have 
reduced waiting times, and provide better quality. Furthermore, money 
from abroad enables them to buy medicines and to pay fees for ambu- 
lances, surgery, and X-rays. 

For both groups, the development of health infrastructures reinforces 
knowledge about and practices concerning malaria, infectious diseases, 
mother-child health, and hygiene. The circulation and acceptance of 
health knowledge requires trust in the health services, which is given for 
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both CSPS 1 and CSPS 2. Knowledge regarding the prevention of malaria 
and mother-child healthcare were highly valued by the women who par- 
ticipated in this study. Due to increased access, district health authorities 
observed changes in the use of health services in Niaogho since the open- 
ing of CSPS 2. For example, some women reported having acquired 
important knowledge on hygiene, the prevention of malaria, infectious 
diseases, the treatment of diarrhea, and mother-child healthcare. Health 
workers mentioned that knowledge regarding the prevention of malaria, 
prenatal care, and waterborne diseases is more easily accepted and incor- 
porated into daily life than other topics (see also McKenzie and 
Rapoport 2005). 

In Niaogho, this knowledge transfer works at an interpersonal level 
(individual household members with a connection to the diaspora), an 
organizational level (ARNI), and an institutional level (health centers). 
Other levels may include interaction between community members during 
cultural and social activities such as weddings, baptisms, and village cele- 
brations, where information and experiences are exchanged. The level of 
knowledge transfer may arouse different perceptions and provoke differ- 
ent types of outcomes. 

The findings suggest that households with a connection to the diaspora 
have more health-promoting attitudes and behaviors than households 
without a connection to the diaspora. Undoubtedly, relatives abroad give 
practical advices. However, a health worker at CSPS 2 rated the influence 
of awareness-raising activities so high that they leveled the difference 
between households with and without a connection to the diaspora: “as 
far as knowledge is concerned, I think there is no difference between 
households with a relative abroad and those without, because of the 
awareness-raising activities” (Health Worker CSPS 2, Niaogho 2019). 
This shows the transformative effects of awareness-raising campaigns, yet 
the question whether these effects are based on collective remittances 
remains unanswered. 

It is important to note that not all health knowledge comes from hav- 
ing a connection to the diaspora, be it on a personal or organizational level 
like ARNI. Some nurses even argue that the positive results of health indi- 
cators toward mother and child health is due to two local health insurance 
funds, which were established by the Burkinabe government in 2015 to 
promote universal health coverage (Rudasingwa et al. 2020). These funds 
aim at improving the equity and access to healthcare services for prenatal 
care and mother-child care, especially free healthcare for pregnant women 
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and children aged 0 to 5. We can see that the forms and origins of health 
knowledge are contested. 

Health knowledge is disseminated through personal interactions. 
Transmigrants, the diaspora, and return migrants have a high impact on 
the transformation of health practices, because they are multipliers, espe- 
cially when back home (Van Houte 2016). Migrants obtain social stand- 
ing through their economic and biographical success abroad as well as 
through education, new skills, and contacts in the host country (Levitt 
and Lamba-Nieves 2011). However, international migration has also led 
to conflicts between those who left and those who stayed: Transmigrants 
are frequently ostracized as “white men” in Niaogho, for example, when 
they talk about hygiene to their household members and friends. Some 
people in Niaogho feel insulted and stigmatized as uncivilized and back- 
ward by the diaspora community’s awareness campaigns. The local respon- 
dents often stated that they feel patronized and instrumentalized when 
enlightened with messages on hygiene, and some are suspicious that the 
health advice also contains political messages. Van Houte (2016) defined 
remittances as inherently controversial, ambivalent, and disruptive. In the 
case of Niaogho, the social remittances from Italy are also embedded in 
neocolonial structures, affecting the appropriation or rejection of remit- 
tances and consequently reducing resilience. 


"TRANSFORMATIVE EFFECTS OF REMITTANCES 
ON COMMUNITY RESILIENCE 


International migration enables a transfer of social capital and fosters 
changes in traditional communities, in daily practices of health behavior, 
and in attitudes and perceptions of health (Buch and Kuckulenz 2010; De 
Haas 2007). In the projects initiated by ARNI, transmigrants and return 
migrants remit social as well as economic and environmental capital. Social 
capital is derived from receiving financial as well as social remittances and 
increases community resilience. The effects of social capital for resilience 
can be examined according to the categories of bonding, bridging, and 
linking (Putnam 2000; Woolcock 2001). In the case of Niaogho, the 
bonding and bridging effects are dominant. 

Bonding effects can be seen in the increase of health-seeking awareness 
on a household level in term of advice, material and financial assistance, 
and emotional support. Financial support reduces economic 
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vulnerabilities. For example, remittances enable pregnant women to visit 
gynecologists and obstetricians in the city in case of medical emergency. 
These services do not exist in Niaogho. Furthermore, diaspora women 
during their stay in Niaogho provide local women with prenatal and post- 
natal alimentations, healthy eating plans, and nutritious foods. 

The emotional support provided by sisters, cousins, sisters-in-law, and 
aunts to their female relatives encompasses advice and sharing experiences 
and feelings and may lessen the stress of pregnant women. Information on 
nutrition, health, and safety practices during pregnancy and on baby 
hygiene foster knowledge about prenatal and postnatal care among family 
members, friends, and neighbors who belong to the same network. 

At the household level, the bonding social capital is strong because 
migrants from Niaogho first help their family members there through 
individual projects. Women with a connection to the diaspora privilege 
people who belong to their family network (cousins, sisters, and aunts). 
Thus, the social capital they generate may create exclusion and could be 
negative for community cohesion because it is monopolized by in-group 
members with a connection to the diaspora. 

Bridging effects can be found when the women’s section of ARNI 
encourages the participation of other women’s associations in Niaogho to 
join in their activities on health awareness. They thus go beyond their own 
families and bridge their remittance transfers to all community members in 
Niaogho. 

Other bridging effects include the cooperation between ARNI’s wom- 
en’s section and the health and social workers at both health centers. 
Health centers have become places where different women’s organiza- 
tions meet, share activities, and exchange advice. The presence of some 
diaspora women during the information campaigns of the health and 
social workers in Niaogho may heighten trust in health workers and there- 
fore improve health-seeking behavior like accepting advice on nutrition, 
mother-child care, and hygiene (including breastfeeding, control of the 
weight of newborns, child malnutrition, and complementary foods). 

These collective social remittances increase access to health services and 
knowledge. They generate positive effects on collective learning through 
exchange and communication and lead to changes in health practices. 
Additionally, social remittances cause bridging effects by co-empowering 
rural communities and enhancing their resilience. 
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Positive Effects of Remittances at the Household 
and Community Level 


The positive and negative effects of remittances have been noted at both 
the household and community levels (Cumming et al. 2005). Beyond 
doubt, remittances have increased the use of healthcare services in 
Niaogho, and findings show that the diaspora shapes and prepares com- 
munity members to accept changes and integrate new behavior into their 
everyday routines. Households with connections to the diaspora are more 
open to health treatments because they are better informed. However, 
they are less trusting and respectful toward health and social workers. 
Additionally, they use private health services or go to higher levels of 
healthcare in the city to look for cures—even without referrals from nurses 
in Niaogho. 

Financial and social remittances influence the health-seeking behavior 
of household members with a connection to the diaspora: They care more 
about their health than household members without a connection to the 
diaspora and consume health services more often. During the FDGs in 
Niaogho, they stated unambiguously that they felt freer to talk about 
health in health centers and were more aware of their health and wellbe- 
ing. Furthermore, they indicated a self-rated health gradient. 

The positive effects on health behavior are often generated by social 
interactions with return migrants and transmigrants, enabling the intro- 
duction of hygiene knowledge such as washing hands and waste manage- 
ment as well as improved housing conditions and sanitary devices like 
latrines. This effect is enhanced by the high esteem transmigrants and 
return migrants hold in their communities of origin, although—as men- 
tioned—their social standing is not undisputed in the Niaogho community. 

At the community level, key informants and health workers stated that 
the most visible positive impact of diaspora projects has been the improve- 
ment of prenatal and antenatal care, as well as malaria prevention. The 
social remittance practices of diaspora women foster the establishment of 
social capital, consisting of high-quality networks and social relationships. 
Thus, diaspora women can generate resources for collective actions 
intended to engender positive outcomes (Baum et al. 2000; Levitt 1998). 
Moreover, some diaspora women stated that they had learned about 
herbal medicine from women in Niaogho. Although the remittance trans- 
fer between Italy and Niaogho is predominantly one-way, there are a few 
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exceptional cases of mutuality, like the exchange of traditional knowledge 
(see also Levitt and Lamba-Nieves 2011). 


Negative Effects of Remittances at the Household 
and Community Level 


ARNI health projects have induced a dependency on financial remittances 
similar to international development assistance projects. This dependency 
is negative for self-determined initiatives for resilience and especially affects 
the women left behind. 

Niaogho women regret that the cooperation with the women from 
ARNI is short-term and takes place only during the holidays. This indi- 
cates that the diaspora engagement is perceived rather as a short-term 
effect than a long-term commitment. Moreover, Niaogho women who do 
not belong to this network complain that they are left out and not 
informed about activities of ARNI’s women’s association. The diaspora 
support leaves out household members who are socially distant (Piché 
2013). In order to reduce negative social cohesion due to the implemen- 
tation of its projects, ARNI fosters interactions to generate participation 
among community, government, local institutional, and external 
stakeholders. 

As regards gender dynamics, it is important to highlight that 87 per- 
cent (N = 77) of household heads with a connection to the diaspora are 
women, who live in Niaogho with their children and without their hus- 
bands. Most of these women live with their in-laws, where they face cer- 
tain restrictions. For example, they feel reduced to the role ofreproduction, 
which makes it problematic for them to use contraception. The head nurse 
of CSPS 2 stated: 


[I]t is because of the practices of the diaspora that our indicators on family 
planning are falling down. Women [whose husbands are abroad] refuse to 
join us because their husbands are not in Niaogho. This means that migrants 
do not want their wives to do family planning. When we [health and social 
workers] go out for family sensitization, women do not even listen to us. 
Here, if you do family planning it is perceived as if you want to go out [with 
another man]. The parents of migrants do not accept that the wives of their 
children or brothers who are abroad adhere to family planning. Often, it is 
at night that some women come to the CSPS to adhere to this practice. 
(Head of Health Worker CSPS 2). 
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Obviously, the women who are left behind suffer because of rigid family 
hierarchies, the absence of their husbands, and the reduction of their social 
contacts. The diaspora seems to be powerless in promoting autonomy, 
self-esteem, and social justice for the women left behind (O’Neil et al. 
2017). Rather, as the statement above indicates, the opposite is the case. 
The results further suggest a decreasing dependency upon the community 
in favor of institutional support through the health centers and private 
healthcare. If help from outside is fast and efficient, there is no need to 
turn to other community members. 


CONCLUSION 


The transformative effects of remittances in health-seeking behavior have 
become evident in various aspects. The diaspora association ARNI funded 
the second health clinic, CSPS 2, which has made a significant contribu- 
tion especially to the health and wellbeing of women in Niaogho, as we 
can see from the rising number of prenatal and antenatal consultations and 
assisted births as well as in a growing awareness of contraception. Further 
effects include health prevention, the provision of medication, and incen- 
tives to visit health centers in general. In both health centers, the people 
of Niaogho have a positive and trusting relationship with the healthcare 
services and seek treatment and advice. 

We can furthermore see differences in health behavior in households 
with and without a connection to the diaspora. People without a connec- 
tion to the diaspora accept both health centers, trust them, and make use 
of their services. People with a connection to the diaspora are more open 
to health treatment and are better informed, but they use the health cen- 
ters less and seek private health services instead because they can afford to 
do so due to financial remittances. With regard to gender, the health cen- 
ters enable women, especially, to use contraception, sometimes against the 
will of their (in-law) families. 

Remittances function as transformative drivers of community resilience 
in Niaogho, as was analyzed here through the concept of bonding and 
bridging effects of social capital (Putnam 2000; Woolcock 2001). Bonding 
social capital based on transnational ties contributed to the circulation of 
experience, information, and best practices regarding mother and child 
health, and not just between close family members and neighbors. The 
activities of ARNI in health centers established relationships between 
women’s associations and health social workers. These activities enhanced 
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bridging social capital amongst different women’s groups in Niaogho, 
producing positive outcomes for attitudes to health. Overall, with its proj- 
ects, ARNI has reduced the bonding social capital at the community level, 
whereas the bridging capital at the individual level has increased because 
of the transfer of social capital by diaspora members, affecting especially 
the position of the women left behind. 

Overall, individual (household level) and collective (community level) 
remittances have increased resilience in Niaogho through greater equality 
in access to health centers, better healthcare services, and a transfer of 
knowledge and social capital with bonding and bridging effects. However, 
these processes have also led to dependencies on financial remittances 
from abroad, reducing self-determined initiatives for resilience and espe- 
cially affecting the women left behind. 
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Open Access This chapter is licensed under the terms of the Creative Commons 
Attribution 4.0 International License (http://creativecommons.org/licenses/ 
by/4.0/), which permits use, sharing, adaptation, distribution and reproduction 
in any medium or format, as long as you give appropriate credit to the original 
author(s) and the source, provide a link to the Creative Commons licence and 
indicate if changes were made. 

The images or other third party material in this chapter are included in the 
chapter’s Creative Commons licence, unless indicated otherwise in a credit line to 
the material. If material is not included in the chapter’s Creative Commons licence 
and your intended use is not permitted by statutory regulation or exceeds the 
permitted use, you will need to obtain permission directly from the copy- 
right holder. 


PART UI 


Theorizing Materiality in Remittance 
Research: Exchange, Embodiment, 
and Transformative Effects 


Remittances most often have a material side and occur in the form of 
transferred bank bills, food packages, medicines, schoolbooks, furniture, 
tools, and technological equipment. Moreover, different forms of remit- 
tances transform into materials after being transmitted; financial remit- 
tances end up in houses, consumer goods, water depots, solar power 
devices, and tractors. Social remittances materialize in water filters, sus- 
tainable energy, plans of cross-border business concepts, and new ambu- 
lances for the local rescue. Political remittances appear in the form of 
voting envelopes, political magazines, and weapons for resistance fighters. 
In short: remittances are “mutable mobiles,” namely “objects that trans- 
form while being transferred” (Nowicka and Šerbedžija 2016, p. 14). This 
section comprises four chapters that reveal the transformative effects of 
material remittances on actors and the built environment. Altogether, they 
address crucial questions on the nature of remittances: In which form and 
with what function do remittances show up? How do objects take on dif- 
ferent meanings when sent and received? In what way do they initiate and 
incorporate social change? And how are remittances embodied? These 
chapters follow material remittances like everyday objects, commercial 
objects, tools, houses, and solar panels and their means of transmission, 
appropriation, and further usage. 

To date, two major strands can be detected in explorations of the mate- 
riality of remittance and transnational migration: First, migration and 
material studies scholars as well as historians have analyzed cross-border 
objects and their impacts on identity formations. By looking at mainly 
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biographical objects like photos, souvenirs, letters, and gifts that were 
transferred from the countries of origin to the new homes, these findings 
have shown how objects operate as acts of communication (Thomas and 
Znaniecki 1918) and connectors between here and there (Frykman 2019), 
how they display diasporic taste, lifestyle, and status (Savas 2014), mirror 
social relations (Appadurai 2010), and foster transnational belonging 
(Hahn and Friedemann 2019). Second, transnational migration material- 
izes not just through a circulation of objects, but goes hand in hand with 
a transformation of spaces. Remittances are spatial and material agents of 
change. Sara Lynn Lopez coined the concept of remittance landscapes, in 
the form of “distinct elements of the built environment constructed and 
altered with migrant dollars,” in order to capture the political, social, eco- 
nomic, and historical aspects of cross-border engagement (Lopez 2015, 
p. 1). The houses migrants have built in their places of origin have received 
the most scholarly attention. Remittance houses (Boccagni and Erdal 
2020) are cross-temporal and cross-spatial manifestations of migrant’s tra- 
jectories, statuses, and dreams, thus revealing the multifacetedness of 
remittance transactions and their effects on the actors, on belonging, and 
on the built environment. 

In her visual essay, Stefanie Bürkle illustrates how mobility and capital 
ignited social and spatial change. In three interdisciplinary projects on the 
transformation of space through migration and tourism, Biirkle followed 
remittance transactions made by migrants in Germany to the built envi- 
ronment of their places of origin in Turkey, South Korea, and Vietnam. By 
combining cultural analysis, architectural theory, and spatial aesthetics, she 
links art and academic research through photographs, video stills, graphic 
methods, and qualitative interviews in order to reveal socio-spatial rela- 
tions. Bürkle’s visual essay arranges the photographs into a continuous 
band of images evoking the temporality of remittances and social change. 
Thus, the series recaptures the process of how remittances are engraved 
into landscapes and biographies. Ultimately, the continuity of images 
raises pressing questions regarding the future usage and heritage of these 
remittance houses. 

Gökhan Mura examines the effects of labor migration between Europe 
and Turkey through the biographical stories of gifts. From a design point 
of view, a material remittance is a mass-produced commercial object and 
thus a medium which allows for an exploration of shifts in value as well as 
the objects’ role in communicating migrant narratives. Mura introduces 
the theory of the “industrial exotic,” explaining how non-migrant 
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relatives in Turkey appreciate or reject rare and expensive Western con- 
sumer goods. By focusing on the appropriation and afterlife of remitted 
goods, Mura reveals how the mobile objects have led to social and cultural 
change in emigration countries. 

Drawing on a multi-sited ethnography of a translocal migration corri- 
dor within Austria and Turkey, Claudius Ströhle follows the spatial and 
temporal trajectories of a crucial type of material remittance, namely knives 
and tools manufactured in Austria and remitted as gifts to relatives and 
villagers in Turkey. In order to understand the factors that lead to accept- 
ing and using remittances in the way intended by the sender, he intro- 
duces the theory of remittance affordances: The materiality and biography 
of the transmitted objects, the relations between sender and recipient, and 
the embodied practices of usage are decisive in whether the gifts from 
abroad offer the locals an additional practical and meaningful value. 

Rochelle Bailey’s contribution also reveals the connective as well as dis- 
ruptive power of remittances, which is particularly visible when focusing 
on the materiality of cross-border transactions. By exploring seasonal 
workers’ material remittances from Australia and New Zealand to the 
island state of Vanuatu, Bailey demonstrates their contribution to the 
improvement of living conditions in families, households, and broader 
communities, as seen most notably in the built environment, resources for 
education, and community projects. However, the material objects from 
abroad are perceived ambivalently in Vanuatu, for example, when new 
solar panels on houses cause a sometimes-unwanted distraction for young- 
sters like watching television or when material remittances and wrappings 
end up as waste and lead to pollution. 

By presenting fresh empirical data and theorizing material remittances 
with the concepts of the industrial exotic, remittance affordances, and 
migrating spaces, this section paves the way for establishing material remit- 
tances as a worthwhile approach to understanding the transformative 
effects of transnational migration in the twenty-first century. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Afterlife of Migrant Gifts 


Gökhan Mura 


THINKING THROUGH THINGS IN MOTION 


“The car is full of gifts 

A stereo and a pair of jeans 

Creams of all sorts, and many other things 
Who will they give all these gifts to 

And who will eat all that food?” 


These verses from the 1996 song Kapıkule’ye Kadar (Until Kapıkule, the 
border checkpoint between Bulgaria and Turkey) by the hip-hop duo 
Karakan is a portrayal of the typical homeward journeys of Turkish migrant 
families that started in the 1960s and continue today. A migrant family 
who travels to Turkey from a Western European country for their summer 
holiday by car or van with a trunk full of various objects and goods is a 
common memory in Turkey. Both members of the duo Karakan are chil- 
dren of first-generation Turkish migrant families in Germany, and their 
song paints a detailed picture of a once very familiar trip to Turkey based 
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on their own experiences. The holiday is short, the motherland is far, the 
trip is long, and the car is always packed with things. The image of Turkish 
migrants who work in different European countries and bring material 
things to Turkey for their own future residences or as gifts for families and 
friends (Zaptsıoglu 2005) is a vivid memory in the history of Turkish 
labor migration. The gifts brought by the migrants tell the story of migra- 
tion not only from the migrants’ point of view, but also from that of those 
who remained, for the history of those on the move is also a history of 
those who stay behind. (Levitt 2006). 

I suggest taking these remitted objects seriously. The personal histories 
of the entanglements between migrants and non-migrants and these 
objects provide us with an array of individual perspectives through which 
to study migration. The literature on remittances provides detailed and 
extensive economic and ethnographic studies on what is remitted, how it 
is remitted, and how remittances construct, affect, and manipulate rela- 
tions between the transactors in a transnational network. This chapter out- 
lines an approach to the study of the social effects of material remittances 
(Nowicka and Šerbedžija 2016) that places the migrant gift as a transna- 
tional object and a remitted commodity in the focus of the study. Thus, it 
explores migration and remittances by thinking about and thinking 
through objects (Candlin and Guins 2009). 

This chapter discusses the reception and adoption of migrant gifts by 
non-migrants in Turkey. My main questions concern what happens to the 
migrant gift after it is relocated from its country of purchase and is received 
by a non-migrant in Turkey, and what this tells us about remittances, 
migration, and Turkish society. I here embrace the conceptual framework 
of the cultural biographies of things, and the changing value regimes that 
transnational things in motion undergo in the course of their biographies 
(Appadurai 1986; Hoskins 2006; Kopytoff 1986; Tilley 2006). I will 
apply this conceptual framework here to explore and interpret the mutable 
nature of the value of material gifts brought from Western European 
countries to Turkey from the 1960s until today. 


THE BIOGRAPHIES OF MIGRANT GIFTS 


The history of Turkish labor migration to Western Europe in the second 
half of twentieth century can be told through things. An analysis of remit- 
tances based on the biographies of things in motion has the potential to 
reveal previously neglected nuances of the social history of this migration: 
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“biographies can make salient what might otherwise remain obscure” 
(Kopytoff 1986, p. 67). Mauer argued that looking at things through a 
biographical perspective “introduce[s] a temporal dimension to the study 
of material objects,” through which the object’s underlying value is rede- 
fined as it “gets into and out of relations of exchange” in its lifespan 
(Maurer 2006, p. 21). However, our view would be further sharpened by 
exploring the social effects of material remittances through the lens of the 
biography of things, taking into account the process of objectification 
(Tilley 2006) that occurs in a transnational migrant gift’s life, and expand- 
ing our perspective on the fluidity of the value of the things in motion 
(Appadurai 1986). Tilley’s broad definition of objectification as “a con- 
cept that provides a particular way of understanding the relationship 
between subjects and objects” (Tilley 2006, p. 61) was further crystalized 
by Giorgio de Michelis, who defined objectification as “the process 
through which human beings appropriate and domesticate things” (De 
Michelis 2014, p. 198). Throughout the lifespan of a migrant gift turned 
into remittance, the object constructs, reinforces, and redefines the social 
relations between people. Non-migrant remittance receivers re-appropriate 
the gifts given, attributing new roles to them in their material world, and 
defining new chapters in the biography of the thing. 

Through the course of its life, an object witnesses several chapters as it 
is subject to material, functional, and social changes. In the case of migrant 
gifts, the impact of the spatial dimension on an object’s biography is as 
important as the temporal dimension previously underlined. The mutable 
meaning and value of an object relocated across transnational borders and 
over the course of time is affected by the social and economic changes tak- 
ing place in both the localities it originated from and where it is remitted. 
The biographies of things and the people who possess, use, exchange, or 
discard them are moreover intertwined (Hoskins 2006; Tilley 2006). 
Social and economic changes in the lives of the objects’ owners therefore 
open up new chapters in the biographies of things. 

I use the conceptualization “afterlife of the gift” to point to the open- 
ing of a new chapter in an object’s biography. The afterlife concerns the 
new chapters of the biographies of transnational things after they have 
been displaced from their intended environment into a new material envi- 
ronment in the migrants’ country of origin. I do not use afterlife as a 
metaphor to connote the death of an object, and what happens to it after 
it is discarded, but to emphasize the leap in the biography of a transna- 
tional migrant gift after it experiences a sharp material climate change. An 
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exploration and creative interpretation of the various stories of this critical 
turn in the biographies of migrant gifts in different decades of migration 
history enables us to develop a comparative framework for the study of 
migration and remittances from the point of view of the value regimes and 
material cultures of the countries involved. 

In an effort to explore the transformative effect of remittances, I will 
look at the change of the meaning, value, and reception of migrant gifts in 
Turkey throughout the planned labor migration to Europe. I will discuss 
the changing roles of migrant gifts through the interpretation of auto- 
ethnographic examples and according to three concepts: the narrative 
value of the gift, the subjective shift in the perceived value of the gift, and 
the intersubjective processes of adopting the gifts in Turkish society. My 
aim in this chapter is twofold: First, I will expound a theory of material 
remittances from an object-biographical point of view, and second, I will 
attempt to tell the history of Turkish migration through objects. In doing 
so, I will employ the essential “imaginative interpretation and appropria- 
tion” necessary in “any history told through things” (MacGregor 2012, p. 
xviii). To this end, I will introduce the concept of the ‘industrial exotic’ to 
explore the shift in the value of gifts and remittances. 


THEORIZING THE GIFT AS A MEDIUM 
OF MIGRANT NARRATIVES 


The objects that people possess, interact with, and exchange can help to 
compose and transmit narratives. Objects also help people to communi- 
cate their self-histories (Hoskins 1998). How an object comes to be in a 
person’s possession may reflect that person’s needs, habits, wealth, or life- 
style choices. If it is an inherited object or a gift, meanwhile, it may trans- 
mit information about that person’s history. How the object is utilized 
throughout that person’s biography tells a great deal about that person’s 
life, physical abilities, cognitive capabilities, as well as the social, economic, 
and material conditions that person lives through. Modern consumer soci- 
ety advocates the idea that what we buy, possess, or give is an expression 
of our preferred identity, a way of distinguishing ourselves, and thereby a 
reflection of what we think of the lives and identities of others. Therefore, 
objects can translate and transmit these personal narratives from us to oth- 
ers and vice versa. Besides, objects may also become an active part in peo- 
ple’s stories, or they may be instrumental in narrating stories, with the 
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object triggering, storing, transferring, or accompanying the narration of 
memories in self-histories. An object can be a prop helping to set the 
material scene of a narrative, or it can be used as a metaphor to impart the 
desired messages. Along its life cycle, the gifted object can assist in narrat- 
ing the story of those actors in the migration network who participated in 
the gift exchange. The choice and acquisition of the mass-produced com- 
mercial object by the migrants in their country of residence defines what 
they think a good gift should be—a good gift for their relatives or friends 
back home, and a good gift for their own social role as the migrant visiting 
home and carrying out their ascribed role in the gift-giving practice. The 
purchase reflects the available material choice in the country of residence 
and the migrants’ budget as well as the migrants’ idea of the receiver’s 
status and gift-worthiness. It represents both the status of the object in the 
country of purchase and the migrants’ assessment of its potential value and 
status in the country of origin. When the gifted object is displaced from 
the country of residence to be given as a gift in the country of origin, the 
gift establishes an object-centered communication between the migrant 
and the remaining party through which the migrant’s assessments of the 
appropriateness of the gift and the migrant’s story can be narrated. The 
same object’s reception and placement in a new material environment and 
its afterlife beyond this exchange defines yet another relation between the 
object and the new owners. The integration of the object into this new life 
exhibits the assessment of the utility, value, and meaning of the same 
material gift by the receiver. The change in the ascribed meaning or value 
to similar migrant gifts through time and the changes in the country of 
origin also offer new interpretations and translations in the perceived 
migration narrative. Different groups of people, their social relations, and 
the dynamics of these groups and their society can be addressed through 
an interpretative analysis of the many different forms in which exchange 
manifests itself (Carrier 2006). In the case of transnational gift exchange, 
the people involved in the gift exchange network constitute a web of inter- 
actions, and the dynamics of their relations are determined by their posi- 
tions in the social, economic, and material circles through which they 
move as well as the material and non-material qualities of the gift itself. 
Each individual in this network is entangled in social relations in which the 
gift occupies a central position. Besides being a vehicle of economic and 
social exchange, the gift constitutes a material medium through which the 
transactors communicate. 
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Today, various channels of communication allow for a continuous audio 
and visual communication between the migrants and their families and 
friends back home. Global movement of commodities, as well as ideas, 
images, and mediated representations of different lifestyles in different 
societies, provide ever-expanding exposure to the life of other people in 
other places. However, in the early years of Turkish labor migration, infor- 
mation about the new lives of the migrants working in Western European 
countries was scarce. The life of the migrant was a subject of curiosity for 
the ones staying behind, but most of the information about the daily life 
of the migrant was based on personal testimonials. The migrant gift could 
thus be interpreted as a material manifestation, a visible account of the 
personal narrative of the migrant’s new life. 

I use the term ‘migrant gifts’ to signify industrially produced commer- 
cial goods and objects purchased in the migrants’ country of residence 
with the intention of being brought to their country of origin as gifts for 
family and friends. These commercial and material gifts include objects 
like kitchen utensils, electronic consumer products, toys, and fast-moving 
consumer goods, such as packaged food (e.g. chocolate, instant coffee, 
and wafers), cosmetic products, clothing, and accessories. These com- 
modities “provide material vehicles for narrating economic change” 
(Foster 2006, p. 285). The gift becomes the vehicle through which “indi- 
viduals and groups identify themselves” (Tilley 2006, p. 71). When 
migrants transport objects to Turkey, either for their own use or as gifts, 
the objects become a part of a migration narrative contributing to the 
transmission of the personal histories of migrants. Alongside the widely 
discussed major concerns and grand narratives of migration, I argue that 
the possession and exchange of transnational objects can be considered a 
material manifestation and an alternative narrative of the migrants’ cul- 
tural displacement. These transnational objects can translate experiences 
from the migrant’s new life into comprehensible—and palpable—narra- 
tives to an audience lacking visual or material clues about the life of the 
migrant in a foreign country. 

The transnational migrant objects, as material manifestations of their 
lived experience, provide a migration narrative for the migrants while also 
becoming the symbolic medium through which migrant stories are nar- 
rated. The migrant gift becomes both a medium of narrative through 
which the story of the life in the migrated country can be told and the 
materialized message itself. The medium through which the message is 
communicated thus becomes the message itself (McLuhan 2001). 
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Transnational objects can assist migrants in devising an alternative narra- 
tive about their life and experiences in their new countries of residence. 
The object, as a sign, a representational image of another material envi- 
ronment, has the potential to animate and amplify the migrants’ narratives 
about their new lives by materializing their lives through previously inac- 
cessible things that the non-migrant may nevertheless already have been 
aware of through mediated depictions in magazines or on TV. This narra- 
tive agency, that is, the foreign object’s ability to enrich the story about 
the lives of others, is also part of the value of the migrant gift beyond its 
commercial or material value. From its early life to its afterlife, the narra- 
tive value of a migrant gift as the object’s agency is preserved. Additionally, 
even after the material climates of the countries in the migration networks 
relatively converge, and even though the messages that were received and 
their interpretations might change over time, a migrant gift still retains its 
inherit ability to translate and transmit stories of migration from the past 
and provide reflections on the current remittance scene. 


EXPERIENCING THE OTHER LAND 


The changes in the biography ofa thing do not change its narrative agency. 
The object, as a part of the migrant’s many narratives, becomes the 
medium and subject of the gift receiver’s narratives after the exchange. 
When the gift is given to the non-migrant, this exchange causes a turn in 
how the narrative agency of the gift is employed. This leap from the 
object’s previous life to its new life transforms whom the object serves and 
assists in composing and narrating the story of the effects of migration and 
social and material remittances from a non-migrant’s point of view. 

The recontextualization of the purchased gift in the non-migrant’s life 
may also have impacts beyond facilitating a narrative. Levitt (2006) 
observed that non-migrants develop a covetous interest in migrants’ lives, 
and they imagine their own lives elsewhere due to their continuous expo- 
sure to migrant stories, photographs, and home videos. The material nar- 
rative medium afforded by the gift, I argue, similarly becomes a material 
medium of experience. The gift is not only a visual representation of life in 
another country; it also affords opportunities for mimicking experiences 
of that life abroad through using the same objects and consuming the 
same products or cosmetics, food, or drinks. Using or consuming the gift 
provides the gift receiver access to a hands-on ‘authentic’ experience, 
reanimating the experiences of life of the object in the country where it 
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was purchased. This experience, carrying out a task like the people in the 
country where the object come from in their own country, or consuming 
whatever they consume in other countries, can be viewed as a cameo role 
for the non-migrant in the previous biography of the object. We can thus 
speculate further that, by using and consuming transnational gifts, the 
non-migrant can, to some extent, experience life far away. The gift, which 
translates and transmits separate stories of the migrant and the remaining 
party, respectively, further becomes a mediator between the migrant and 
the non-migrant, allowing the latter to interactively participate in the 
migration story she has been listening to. 


VALUE SHIFT: THE HISTORY OF TURKISH LABOR 
MIGRATION THROUGH THINGS 


When a gift changes hands, a new chapter begins in its biography. The 
meaning of a thing shifts for different individuals, depending on the way 
it is utilized by its owner in different social situations (Foster 2006). The 
gift receiver redefines the meaning and value of the migrant gift; however, 
the revaluation of the gift by the non-migrant is not solely dependent on 
personal attributions, but also determined by the different value regimes 
(Appadurai 1986) that the commodity travels between. Furthermore, 
exploring the displacement of an object between different value regimes, 
and exploring these things in motion, “illuminate[s] their human and 
social context” (Appadurai 1986, p. 5). The shift in the perceived value of 
the gift when it arrives in Turkey and its change throughout the years of 
migration thus provides us a glimpse into social and economic changes in 
Turkey over time. 

Turkey signed its first bilateral agreement with Germany concerning 
labor migration in 1961, which allowed skilled workers from Turkey to 
work in different industries and jobs in Germany. Following Germany, 
bilateral agreements were struck with Austria, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands in 1964, with France in 1965, and with Sweden in 1967. 
Although these bilateral labor migration agreements ceased in 1974, 
migration from Turkey continued in different forms, such as through fam- 
ily reunifications. Turkish worker families settled in their countries of 
employment but embarked on yearly holiday visits to their country of 
origin. Turkish migrant workers’ remittances constituted an important 
boost to the Turkish economy and a major source of foreign exchange in 
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the 1970s (Çeçen et al. 1994; Ertüzün 1976; Pamuk 1981), and the 
migrants’ yearly holiday visits were a source of material remittances. While 
Turkish people migrated to Western European countries in the pursuit of 
a better life and were introduced to a new life in a new material environ- 
ment, an import substitution policy was implemented in Turkey between 
1960 and 1980 that significantly restricted the entry of imported goods 
into the country (Barkey 1984; Onis 2010). This policy created a narrow 
market for foreign durables, as few people could afford the prices of the 
limited amount of available merchandise (Pamuk 1981). Even after the 
abolition of this import substitution policy, the import tax laws in effect 
until 1986 affected the import of Western goods and objects. Imported 
goods were thus scarce, and practically inaccessible to the masses with 
limited purchasing power. The few imported goods available were expen- 
sive by comparison to their local equivalents. Another result of the import 
substitution policy was the use of older and inferior technologies to pro- 
duce local substitutes (Ertüzün 1976), which made the technologically 
advanced, higher quality foreign goods more desirable. 


INTRODUCING THE INDUSTRIAL EXOTIC 


Kopytoff suggested that the value of a commodity, beyond the exchange 
worth determined by the social relations of its production, is attributed to 
it after it is produced “by way of an autonomous cognitive and cultural 
process of singularization” (Kopytoff 1986, p. 83). In the case of the gift 
brought from abroad, this is a particular process of singularization. The 
migrant gift brought to Turkey during the first decades of labor migration 
was a material manifestation of life in another country. It was distinguish- 
able from other similar products, and, in most cases, it could not be found 
on the market. In some cases, products from abroad provided new services 
and introduced new ways of doing things, all of which enhanced the pro- 
cess of the singularization of the migrant gift. The discrepancy between 
the utility, accessibility, and affordability of the migrant gift and the objects 
available in the local market determined its status and its value for the 
non-migrant. 

The value of the material object in its culture of origin shifts when it 
becomes a gift and is taken to a different country, not only because it 
inherits the exchange value as a gift, but also because it is singularized and 
inherits a different exotic quality because it is brought from abroad. I pro- 
pose labeling transnational material remittances such as migrant gifts as 
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‘industrial exotic’ to highlight the cultural significance of the mass- 
produced goods and objects, which gain an increased value due to their 
culturally Western origin and their displacement from an industrially and 
economically developed country to a less developed one. The ‘industrial 
exotic’ is a mass-produced and mundane object that goes through a value 
shift and is thus perceived as more valuable compared to the place where 
it is produced. The ‘industrial exotic’ is neither rare nor hard to find in its 
place of origin. These are everyday consumer goods, available in devel- 
oped industrial countries with free market economies. However, they 
become exotic in the countries where the economy or politics do not 
allow them to be circulated in the market, making them rare. The singu- 
larization of the ‘industrial exotic’ stems from its rarity, its utility, and what 
it represents in a developing country. Unlike the exotic as defined by geo- 
graphical and natural conditions, ‘industrial exotic’ is not defined by natu- 
ral resources, but it is a token of an economic and industrial achievement. 
‘Industrial exotic’ is defined by the differences between the material cli- 
mates of the countries the thing moves in between. 

To substantiate the definition of the ‘industrial exotic’ and to show how 
its value shifts, I will provide auto-ethnographic testimonials from my own 
family as examples of how gifts from abroad were received back in Turkey. 
During my childhood in the 1980s, my dad’s cousin, not a migrant, but a 
truck driver traveling back and forth between Europe and Turkey, used to 
bring various gifts from different European countries to my family. For 
example, he brought die-cast toy cars for me and my elder brother. Our 
first Matchbox and Majorette toy cars were elegantly different from their 
local equivalents in Turkey in the early 1980s. Besides the joyous utility 
they afforded through the experience of playing with them, their scarcity 
in the Turkish market made them even more special to us: They were 
objects of distinction. My dad, on the other hand, used to receive different 
decks of playing cards, which he kept in a special cabinet. Some of these 
decks were even kept in their plastic-wrapped packages, waiting for a spe- 
cial occasion to be used. These simple, everyday industrial products, 
cheaply available and accessible in Austria and Germany, were rare and 
exotic objects in Turkey. Playing cards are made to be used more than 
once, as long as their durability allows, but my dad’s attitude toward these 
commodities changed their biographies and increased their perceived 
value to more than it was intended where they were produced, thus defi- 
nitely extending the objects’ life [Fig. 11.1]. 
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Fig. 11.1 A deck of 
playing cards made in 
Austria. My dad still 
keeps this gift 


One of the gifts my mum got repeatedly was a bar of soap from the 
German brand Fa. With its packaging, its shape, and its distinctive smell, 
the Fa soap was immediately perceived as different from the available soap 
brands in daily use in Turkey. Although it was perhaps an ordinary part of 
everyday life, and very accessible in Germany, Fa was not available at ordi- 
nary shops in Turkey. For us, it could only be brought from abroad. It was 
considered a luxury consumer product in our home, or at least a product 
that should be delicately consumed. Our relationship with our Fa soap, 
which was intended to have a short life span, artificially extended the life 
of this consumer good. There was a significant difference between the 
value and meaning of this single bar of soap in Turkey with the meaning it 
held in the country in which it was produced. It was not just the physical 
properties or the affordance of the soap that created this difference; it was 
where the bar of soap came from, what it represented, and not knowing 
when we would receive another. 

At the DDR Museum in Berlin, life in the German Democratic Republic 
is exhibited vividly through images, videos, and the display of interiors and 
objects. One display drawer consists of a collection of objects that were 
smuggled into the GDR from Federal Republic of Germany during the 
Cold War. The display includes consumer goods that were abundant in 
West Germany, such as food products, packaged coffee, packs of nylon 
stockings, and basic cosmetic products like hand creams and different 
brands of soaps, including Fa soap [Fig. 11.2]. 

Apparently, Fa soap was a sought-after object, and worth the risk of 
smuggling. The glorified status of Fa soap both in the GDR and in Turkey 
during the same period, but for different people from arguably very differ- 
ent societies and geographies, unveils the essence of the ‘industrial exotic.’ 
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Fig. 11.2 Fa soap 


It is not the distance or the difference of climate between countries, but 
the difference between the material climates that shapes the exotic quality 
of an object. The material climate of a country is shaped by the political, 
social, cultural, and economic climates in that country. The ‘industrial 
exotic’ reflects the prosperity and the industrial and technological achieve- 
ments of the society from which it comes. In other words, its exoticness 
arises from the differences in the industrial capacity and the economic 
policy across national borders, rather than the distance the object travels. 
The lack of choice in the local national market and the visible distinction 
of quality between the existing alternatives and the objects brought from 
more developed industrial and consumerist societies enhance the allure of 
the ‘industrial exotic.’ 


ADOPTION OF THE GIFT 


The economic conditions and the material climate of Turkey define the 
value regime in which the migrant gift becomes ‘industrial exotic.’ The 
gift’s value is redefined by the gift receivers when they recontextualize it in 
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their lives. The adoption of the transnational object is a cultural redefini- 
tion of the object in its new environment. And, as Kopytoff elegantly 
argued, “what is significant about the adoption of alien objects is they are 
culturally redefined and put to use” (Kopytoff 1986, p. 67). The gift’s 
adoption by its new user into a new material environment, or its rejection, 
determine the afterlife of the migrant gift. The received gift, appropriated 
as an ‘industrial exotic,’ experiences a value shift and can have an extended 
life span, used infrequently, enjoying its privileged status as a valuable item 
at home. Even fast-moving consumer goods that are made to be sold and 
consumed immediately have an alternative life story as gifts. Fast-moving 
consumer goods were a popular choice of gift among migrants, as most 
contemporary fast-moving consumer goods were scarce in Turkey due to 
the import substitution policy. Even edible gifts like chocolate, a very 
common and popular small gift from abroad, experienced this shift. Cheap 
chocolates from budget supermarkets received an esteemed treatment in 
Turkey, sometimes as delicacies saved for special occasions. Sometimes, 
they grew stale as they waited in glass cabinets for the perfect occasion. 

Aside from the symbolic meaning of the exotic, the adoption of a gift is 
also based on its utility and how well it satisfies a practical need in the non- 
migrant’s life. The transnational objects accepted and used by their new 
owners become a part of the household and are integrated into their new 
material environment. However, although they may maintain their sym- 
bolic value and narrative agency, in time, the gift that becomes commonly 
used and adjusted in its new context loses its exotic quality and the ‘indus- 
trial exotic’? becomes ordinary. This ordinary object then becomes obso- 
lete, because it not only gets worn out or broken, but its functional and 
cultural substitutes emerge in the market due to larger-scale changes in 
economic policies. 

However, not all transnational objects brought from Western Europe 
were enthusiastically accepted or adopted in Turkey. The rejected, or per- 
haps better to say unadopted, remittances lived a short life as a gift or 
material remittance and ended up in places more suitable for the definition 
of afterlife. To continue with my auto-ethnographic approach, further tes- 
timonials from my family as a gift receiver help clarify what I mean by the 
acceptance and adoption of the gift. In the 1980s, my aunt and uncle 
remigrated to Turkey from Germany. Their home was always an interest- 
ing display of objects from Germany, an exhibition of the ‘industrial exotic’ 
in context. In 1988, they were visited by their neighbors from Germany, 
another Turkish migrant couple. The couple brought some small gifts for 
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my parents, as was customary for migrant workers visiting Turkey. My 
mum got some cosmetics and a vegetable peeler. While the object fasci- 
nated me as a child on account of both its utility and the novel solution it 
provided to peeling vegetables, my mum was not impressed, and did not 
adopt it in her daily kitchen routine. The vegetable peeler experienced a 
not so valuable life in our kitchen drawer and was later tossed away as a 
useless object. Years later, while living in Sweden as a designer, I brought 
my mum a gift, a cheese slicer, not only as a reference to the previous fam- 
ily story but also because, again, I was fascinated by its form and function 
as an object. As in the case of the vegetable peeler, she did not adopt the 
ways of doing things made possible by the cheese slicer; of course, most of 
the cheese consumed in Turkey is not suitable to be sliced with this instru- 
ment. An alien object from abroad that cannot perform its function in a 
new environment and that cannot challenge user habits remains unadopted, 
and eventually becomes obsolete. In this particular case, the object was 
not discarded, but still lives an abandoned life in my mum’s kitchen drawer 
because, as an object brought by her son, its symbolic value remains intact. 
During my research, I heard testimonials similar to my personal stories 
from different non-migrant families in Turkey, who spoke about the dis- 
dain created by some technical objects brought from abroad as gifts. Some 
of these misfit alien objects still live in limbo, not used, but not thrown 
away, lingering in cabinets and drawers [Fig. 11.3]. 

A further step in the rejection of migrant gifts is when they are dis- 
carded or sold to new owners. A speculative interpretation of the 


Fig. 11.3 The 
abandoned cheese slicer 
from Sweden. My mum 
still keeps it 
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biography of these unadopted remittances can be compiled by tracking 
their afterlife in secondhand shops and flea markets. A yogurt maker found 
in a secondhand shop in Turkey, alongside several other electrical appli- 
ances in the same shop, were all objects alien to Turkish kitchens until 
recently. The ability to automatically make yogurt in 100 ml portions was 
technologically advanced for its time, but in a country where making large 
amounts of yogurt directly in a pot without mechanical assistance is a 
proud display of culinary talent, the technical ability of the object did not 
provide a happy biography. Similarly, coffee bean grinders and moka pots, 
in a context where espresso and filter coffee were not familiar or popular, 
were both doomed afterlives as items in secondhand shops [Figs. 11.4 
and 11.5]. 

The rejection of remittances due to cultural and material differences 
can thus be said to prepare the way for an unanticipated afterlife for the 
remittances in question. While some transnational objects end up in land- 
fill or in secondhand shops, as they from the outset did not suit the habitus 
of Turkey, others lost their place over time with the social and economic 
transformations that took place in Turkey after the 1980s. A flea market 


Fig. 11.4 A yogurt maker found in a secondhand shop in Turkey 


Fig. 11.5 A coffee bean grinder and a moka pot for sale in a secondhand shop 
in Turkey 


stall I visited in Istanbul with watches, cigarette holders, and pens could be 
viewed as an exhibition of the decaying status of once sought-after foreign 
objects. The handmade sign stating that they are all high-quality products 
from Germany no longer helped to restore the status and value of the 
object, as many variations of similar products have been available in the 
market in Turkey for decades now. This gives us an idea of the fading per- 
ception of high-quality remittances from Germany [Fig. 11.6]. 

A decrease in interest in migrant gifts as material remittances might 
have been caused by the mismatch between what the gift offered and the 
cultural and practical needs of Turkish non-migrants, the differences 
between the material environments where the gift was made for and where 
it was brought to, and the loss of exoticness of migrant gifts over time. 
The amount of financial remittances to Turkey has been in decline since 
1998 (Karamelikli and Bayar 2015, p. 33). The same is true for material 
remittances. In two separate field studies in 2017 and 2019, I interviewed 
Turkish migrants living in Paris about their gift-giving practices. The par- 
ticipants in both studies reported that they were bringing fewer material 
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Fig. 11.6 A stall in a flea market in Istanbul for goods that are declared to come 
from Germany. The sign reads, in broken Turkish: “The things in this stall came 
from Germany. The prices are very affordable. Thank you for your interest” 


gifts to Turkey than before. Aside from a reduced need for material remit- 
tances in Turkey, the decrease in the remitted commodities points to two 
major changes in the remittance scene in Turkey. The Turkish migrants in 
Paris underlined that whatever they decided to bring was accessible in the 
Turkish market as well. Furthermore, they reported that their families and 
friends back home were not always very happy with the quality of the gifts 
they brought, as was sometimes openly expressed to the migrants. The 
disdain toward migrant gifts in twenty-first century Turkey is not because 
of a change in the quality of the gifts, but due to the abundance of substi- 
tute goods and objects in the Turkish market and a changed perception of 
quality among the gift receivers in Turkey. This change in the value regime 
determined the attitude of the transactors at both ends toward material 
remittances. The change in the economic policies of Turkey, which opened 
its partially state-controlled economy to a free market economy, allowing 
more imports and a developing economy with manufacturing capabilities, 
provided much easier access to an extended material world. Formerly 
exotic and valuable objects brought into Turkey later became available and 
thus ordinary in the new open market, which is saturated with commodi- 
ties produced in Turkey or imported from all around the world. The non- 
migrant, flooded with access to a much wider choice of material things, 
thus becomes pickier and more vocal about the indifference of the 
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material quality of the received gift. The disdain expressed toward some of 
the gifts discouraged the migrants from making the effort of transporting 
material remittances, especially when taking into consideration luggage 
capacity. One reason the migrants expressed for bringing fewer material 
remittances than before is that they preferred air travel over cars to reach 
Turkey. The limited baggage allowance naturally had a direct effect on 
their cargo. Alongside the evolution of the perceived value and meaning 
of material remittances, a change in the technologies of remittance and in 
the means and channels to transfer remittances throughout the history of 
labor migration from Turkey to Western European countries is a topic 
deserving of further research. This topic offers a rich potential for the fur- 
ther exploration of the material and immaterial flow of remittances and the 
evolution of remittance technologies in physical and digital migration 
networks. 


CONCLUSION 


Turkish migrants used to bring gifts which money could not buy. These 
consisted of mass-produced commercial goods and objects that were dif- 
ficult to find in the Turkish consumer market and were unaffordable for 
most people. Therefore, they were exotic. These migrant gifts were sam- 
ples from the daily life of countries with a different designed material envi- 
ronment, affording utilities that may or may not have been accepted and 
adopted by Turkish people. The gradual change in the gift recipients’ atti- 
tudes toward the gifts through the history of Turkish labor migration pro- 
vides us an overview of the larger changes occurring at the same time in 
Turkey, through the lens of the objects in question. The change in the 
recognition of the material remittance, from ‘industrial exotic’ to ordi- 
nary, is a consequence of the economic and social transformations in 
Turkey that were also reshaping its material climate. 

Carrier stated that in the UK and the US, everyday items and imper- 
sonal, purchased commodities constitute “risky gifts” that lack the per- 
sonal touch and consideration one might expect from the social relation 
that prompted the gift exchange (Carrier 2006, p. 380). However, in the 
case of Turkish migrant gifts, the non-migrants welcomed the mass- 
produced and purchased commodities in the first decades of Turkish labor 
migration. The novelty and exotic quality of these foreign everyday com- 
modities, as well as the gift’s financial contribution to the non-migrant’s 
budget, made the purchased commodities valuable and meaningful. 
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However, the warm welcome faded in time for those gifts that were not 
aligned with the Turkish way of doing things, as these did not present 
acceptable personal or social affordances (see Ströhle in this volume). 

The various scenarios of afterlives of migrant gifts in Turkey, either their 
early retirement as alien objects, their disposal, or their revaluation in sec- 
ondhand markets, alongside the intertwined personal life stories of the gift 
receivers, provide us a unique opportunity to focus on the evolution of the 
social impacts of material remittances. Migrant gifts are not only embod- 
ied economic transactions, but also materialized ambassadors, transmit- 
ting migration narratives from the perspectives of the migrants and 
non-migrants alike involved in the remittance practice. Alongside this evo- 
lution in Turkey and in other countries involved in the migration network, 
the value regimes changed. Consequently, the gifts’ perceived value and 
ascribed meaning, and thus its acceptance and adoption, also evolved, 
reshaping the gift-giving habits of Turkish migrants. I believe we can fur- 
ther use this conceptual framework to develop a comparative study of the 
impact of remittances in different countries. A cross-cultural comparative 
analysis of the adoption and revaluation of transnational migrant gifts in 
different remittance-receiving countries would allow for an alternative 
object-oriented reading of the social impact of migration and remittances 
in countries with similar development patterns and economic and social 
conditions. 

The biographical approach I have embraced in looking at the life and 
afterlife of objects, addressing the intertwined relations between people 
and things in order to explore the changing meaning and social impact of 
migrant gifts, can also illuminate the current transnational flux in which 
things and people are constantly on the move and interact with each other 
through complex networks. In this dynamic environment, the value and 
meaning of objects and their role in people’s lives change continuously, in 
accordance with each actor’s unfolding biographies. The global move- 
ment of commodities as well as ideas, images, and mediated representa- 
tions of different lifestyles in different societies provide ever-expanding 
exposure to narratives of the lives of the other and challenge the object’s 
agency as a narrative medium in the migrant story. With the abundance 
and accessibility of globalized commodities, the exoticness and represen- 
tativeness of the ‘foreign object’ becomes demystified. This change in the 
narrative ability, meaning, and value of the transnational gift for the 
migrant and the non-migrant in a globalized, consumerist, post-migrant 
society begs further analysis. I believe the object biography approach 
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provides us with new opportunities for further research on the social 
impact of material remittances in a context where migration is constantly 
evolving. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Conceptualizing Remittance Affordances: 
Transformations of a Knife Across Borders 


Claudius Strohle 


AT THE KITCHEN TABLE 


The kitchen table is covered with plates, coffee cups, a birthday cake, 
bowls filled with fresh fruit, and a weekly pill organizer, listing the days of 
the week in German. As we are celebrating my birthday, Birnur! passes me 
the knife with which to cut the cake. Once again, she mentions proudly 
that she herself made this knife—in one of the small-scale iron factories in 
the Stubai Valley, a rural area in the West of Austria. 

We are sitting in the apartment belonging to Birnur and her husband 
Eyiip, in the city of Usak in Western Turkey. They built the four-floor 
apartment building in 1978, seven years after they left their home village 
Yasamıslar in the province of Usak to work and live in Austria. Now, the 


! All names have been synonymized. 
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couple spend their retirement commuting between the Stubai Valley and 
Usak throughout the year. While they have always been tenants in Austria, 
in Usak they are landlords: the basement is rented out to a local teacher 
couple. The top floors stand empty, except for occasional visits from their 
sons who live in Austria. In the summer of 2018, I lodged in the apart- 
ment on the fourth floor during my second ethnographic field trip to Usak. 

This scene illustrates the epistemological interest underlying my ethno- 
graphic research on remittances in the history of labor migration between 
the Stubai Valley and Usak from the early 1970s until today. In the course 
of the data collection, knives and tools of the Stubai brand appeared in 
multiple settings of production, transmission, and usage. The iron devices 
materialize stories of migration, of the hardship of labor in the iron pro- 
cessing factories, and of everyday life in retirement. As remitted objects, 
they evoke memories and emotions, maintain cross-border social rela- 
tions, and afford new ways of usage or even rejection. 


INTRODUCTION 


Research on remittances is in vogue: the number of journal articles on the 
topic increased tenfold from the late 1990s to 2012, maintaining a focus 
on the nexus of migration and development (Carling 2020). However, 
fueled by Peggy Levitt’s enhancement of the social and cultural forms and 
effects of remittances (Levitt 1998), a growing body of scholarship has 
emphasized that remittances constitute much more than money, taking 
the form of “material or non-material objects of transactions” (Nowicka 
and Šerbedžija 2016, p. 3). In the field of migration research, the impor- 
tance of material objects to examining migrants’ lives, identities, and 
cross-border connections has been firmly established (Pechurina 2020, 
p. 670). Mostly from the perspective of things brought from migrants’ 
countries of origin to their new homes, the findings show how they func- 
tion as “objects of connection” (Frykman 2019), scrutinize bi-national 
dichotomies (Suhr 2019), refer to a collective diasporic taste (Savas 2014), 
and contribute to processes of transnational belonging and homemaking 
(Rosales 2010). Through a focus on biographical objects like photos, sou- 
venirs, and gifts, everyday life objects remain underexplored, as Frykman 
stated. However, I disagree that the ways in which they “are used habitu- 
ally are rather obvious” (Frykman 2019, 31-36). On the contrary, the aim 
of this chapter is to show how a relational analysis of the objects, humans, 
and everyday practices in transnational settings can contribute to a deeper 
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understanding of the transformative effects of remittances on the involved 
actors and the built environment. To do so, I here introduce affordance 
theory into qualitative remittance research. In a nutshell, affordances are 
the possibilities that objects offer for action (Hutchby 2001), like a chair, 
for example, which affords a human the possibility to take a seat. I enquired 
which ways of appropriation, usage, or rejection of remitted objects afford 
their recipients. What do we learn through the perspective of affordance 
theory about the power relations between senders and receivers? Which 
factors must exist for a remittance to be accepted and used in the intended 
way? And how can the objects afford social change in their new 
environment? 

To answer these questions, the remitted objects must be tracked in 
their various ways of transmission, appropriation, and usage, which in turn 
extends affordance theory with a cross-border lens. Thus, the empirical 
data analyzed here follows a multi-sited ethnography (Falzon 2016; 
Marcus 1995, 2016) which was conducted in Austria and Turkey between 
2016 and 2020. Whereas most transnational multi-sited research is based 
on qualitative interviews (Mazzucato 2016, pp. 215-216), the long stay 
in the research field allowed me to observe the usage of the Stubai knives 
in everyday life routines, like in the scene at the kitchen table sketched above. 

The next section provides a historical perspective that follows the tra- 
jectories of knife production in the Stubai Valley and the transnational 
migration from the region of Usak initiated therein. Based on the histori- 
cal backbone of the transnational exchange of knives, the subsequent sec- 
tion provides the theoretical and methodological framework. The last 
section analyzes the empirical data concerning the sending, receiving, and 
using of the objects by introducing the concept of remittance affordances. 


TRON MANUFACTURING IN THE STUBAI VALLEY: A HISTORY 
OF Cross-BORDER MIGRATION 


Since the early fifteenth century, the Stubai region, a 35-kilometer-long 
Alpine valley in the Western part of Austria, has been known for its iron 
manufacturing. Even though only small amounts of ore were found, over 
the centuries, the iron processing industry came to characterize the region. 
High-quality iron and steel products like weapons, tools, and knives were 
exported and led to vivid forms of exchange (see Figs. 12.1 and 12.2). In 
the eighteenth century, traveling vendors could not master the growing 
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Fig. 12.1 Miniatures of iron tools, manufactured in the iron-processing industry 
in Fulpmes, Stubai Valley, in 1824. Tyrolian State Museum Ferdinandeum, 
Historical Collections, Technik/6/2 


supply and so branch offices were opened all over the Alps. A contempo- 
rary witness cited in the chronicle of the village of Fulpmes in the Stubai 
Valley described the practice of remitting to Stubai: “The managers of the 
branch offices were people from Stubai who came back home at least once 
a year to give advice, buy houses, properties, restaurants, and smithies in 
order to care for their children and in order to prepare for their retirement 
in their beloved homeland” (Leutelt 1987, p. 255, my translation). This 
depiction of the eighteenth-century Stubai Valley reflects the broad under- 
standing of remittances as applied in this article: as an exchange not only 
of money but also of ideas, norms, objects, and symbolic capital. Driven 
by familial obligations rooted in the past, the remitted money and advice 
from the branch managers can be also interpreted as social and economic 
preparations for the future. 
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Fig. 12.2 Iron laborers in Fulpmes, Stubai Valley, 1930s. Fulpmes Village 
Chronicle 


The Guest Worker Regime from the Perspectives of Austria 
and Turkey 


Iron manufacturing in Stubai Valley thrived throughout the nineteenth 
century, but came to an abrupt halt with the outbreak of World War One. 
As in many other Central European countries, the economy of the Stubai 
Valley began growing gradually again in the late 1950s, causing an exten- 
sive labor bottleneck in industry, tourism, and construction. After pro- 
tracted political negotiations about the employment of foreigners in the 
Austrian labor market, the Raab-Olah Agreement was concluded in 1961 
between the Austrian Trade Union Federation and the Austrian Federal 
Economic Chamber (Bakondy 2017, p. 117). Based on this compromise, 
which stipulated annual contingents for the foreign workforce and a prin- 
ciple of rotation, the state signed agreements on labor recruitment with 
Spain (1961), Turkey (1964), and Yugoslavia (1966). Whereas Austria 
anticipated the migration regime to meet its actual demand for labor and 
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to keep the economy growing, the other signing states were in the oppo- 
site position. In Turkey, the mechanization of the agricultural sector had 
led to a massive rural-urban migration process and increasing unemploy- 
ment. After the military under Colonel Alparslan Türkes staged a coup 
d’etat against the ruling government of Adnan Menderes, the new 
decision-makers banked on emigration as a key factor in reducing unem- 
ployment and offsetting the negative trade balance. Based on an analysis 
of historical sources of the key state institutions, Ahmet Akgündüz sum- 
marized Turkey’s view that “unskilled and/or rural migrants would return 
from Europe with newly-acquired skills, an experience of modern life, self- 
confidence, and their remittances to Turkey. They therefore would make 
up for the skilled manpower shortages in the Turkish economy, particu- 
larly in the manufacturing industry and contribute considerably to hard 
currency revenues. As a result, the economic and social development pro- 
cesses of the country would accelerate” (Akgündüz 2016, p. 53). Both the 
Austrian and the Turkish states viewed the migrants as economic gaming 
pieces, whom they could move according to their own interests. However, 
the Turkish state vision was much more elaborate, linking the incoming 
remittances with social and cultural effects like a transfer of skills and life- 
styles. Ultimately, many migrants opposed the restrictive migration regime 
and decided to stay in Austria. Today, approximately 270,000 migrants 
from Turkey and their descendants live in Austria. 

In terms of remittances from the European diaspora to Turkey, the 
evaluations are ambivalent: researchers state the positive impacts on house- 
hold welfare, even though the money was mostly used to satisfy basic 
consumption needs (Koc and Onan 2004, p. 108). The foreign currency 
mitigated the negative trade balance, but also due to the failure of the 
state’s remittance channeling programs, the effects were lower than 
expected (Icduygu 2012, pp. 31-32). Abadan-Unat called attention to 
the often-neglected boomerang effect of remittance for receiving com- 
munities: for the Turkish state, remittance also led to inflationary pressure, 
increased imports, and skill needs (Abadan-Unat 1976, pp. 24-25). 


Participating Simultaneously Here and There: The Cross-Border 
Space in the Stubai Valley and Usak 


In the Stubai Valley, the first migrants of the labor recruitment agreement 
arrived in the late 1960s and came from Yugoslavia. However, in the early 
1970s, a net migration from the region of Usak in Western Turkey set in, 
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which was to characterize the region throughout the next decades. Today, 
approximately 800 of the 4000 inhabitants of Fulpmes have family ties to 
Turkey, ninety percent of them to the region of Usak. Since the 1970s, 
migrants have worked in iron manufacturing, hotels, ski lifts, and con- 
struction sites, advancing the expansion of industry and winter tourism. In 
interviews, the research partners stressed the hardship of labor and criti- 
cized the disgracefully poor housing conditions. This corresponds with 
the research outcomes in other areas in Austria (Hahn and Stöger 2014), 
yet the case of the Stubai Valley illustrates the specific conditions of migra- 
tion in rural areas: whereas cities are used to accommodating large num- 
bers of newcomers, the remote Stubai Valley lacked rental apartments and 
plenty of locals made money by housing migrants in empty stables and 
sheds. On the other hand, the short distances and numerous face-to-face 
interactions within the rural community facilitated settling processes. 
Moreover, the pioneering migrants shaped their new environment, by 
introducing new products like tomatoes, olives, and melons to the Alpine 
valley and by teaching their neighbors and colleagues how to plant them. 
In 1978, a first Muslim prayer room was established, followed by the reli- 
gious and cultural hometown association in Fulpmes in 1982. Alongside 
these collective investments, the migrants established shops, supermar- 
kets, cafés, and hairdressers, thus becoming a crucial part of the village’s 
material and social environment. 

Aside from these multifaceted networks and practices in the Stubai 
Valley, the migrants and their descendants maintained and fostered ties 
with their relatives and friends in the region of Usak. The bulk of our 
research partners purchased land and built houses and apartments in both 
the city of Usak and the adjacent villages of origin. Some opened shops 
and restaurants or established transnational companies, for example an 
EU-Turkey cattle dealer. The summer turns out to be the crucial time for 
remitting, as most of the migrants visit their places of origin then: in this 
intensive phase, gifts are exchanged, apartments renovated, and further 
investments discussed and arranged. The presence of the cross-border 
families at weddings, celebrations, graveyard visits, and trips bolsters eco- 
nomic and emotional relations and simultaneously paves the way for a 
potential return. Additionally, official visits by municipal delegations 
strengthen the transnational ties between the two regions. Thereby, the 
connections are reciprocated through an exchange of gifts, most notably 
with regional products like hand-woven carpets from Usak and knives 
from the Stubai Valley. 
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THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK: 
FOLLOWING AFFORDANCES IN REMITTANCE LANDSCAPES 


The historically developed and migrant-driven processes of cross-border 
remittance practices opened up a transnational space between Usak and 
the Stubai Valley, in which both migrants and non-migrants think, act, and 
participate. Sarah Lynn Lopez stressed in her research on transnational 
migration between Mexico and the USA how spatial and material implica- 
tions of remittances shape everyday life environments. She argued that 
remitted and incorporated materials form a remittance landscape, mean- 
ing “distinct elements of the built environment constructed and altered 
with migrant dollars” and expanded upon this as an “amalgam of migrants’ 
life stories and the macro political, social, economic, and historical forces 
that shape migration” (Lopez 2015, 1; 8). By focusing on migrants’ con- 
struction practices and narratives, Lopez revealed how the transferred 
desires, dreams, and fears drive both personal and social change. However, 
it is not just the built environment but also remitted objects that matter. 
Qualitative research on material culture has shown how objects can be 
read as a concentration of social circumstances when their material, func- 
tion, and meaning are analyzed within the specific contexts and situations 
in which they are used, exchanged, ignored, or appropriated (Hahn 2015; 
Miller 1998). International migration scholars have described the crucial 
role of biographical objects in the cross-border processes of homemaking 
and self-positioning (Frykman 2019, p. 31). Remitted objects do com- 
prise multi-placed memories, reflect social relationships, and represent 
cross-border lifestyles. Moreover, they yield new forms of appropriation 
and usage. In order to grasp the specific relations between objects, actors, 
and practices from a transnational point of view, I want to introduce affor- 
dance theory approaches into qualitative remittance research. 

Donald Norman provided a vivid access to the concept: “The term 
affordance refers to the relationship between a physical object and a per- 
son [...]. An affordance is a relationship between the properties of an 
object and the capabilities of the agent that determine just how the object 
could possibly be used. A chair affords (‘is for’) support and, therefore, 
affords sitting” (Norman 2013, p. 11). Webb Keane highlighted the issue 
of potentiality, as a chair invites, but does not determine sitting. One could 
also use a chair as a stepladder or as a desk—or simply ignore it. Also, 
affordances create meaning through constituting an in-group who respond 
to the particular affordances in a particular way: a chair does not invite a 
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person to sit who is most comfortable squatting on the floor. In other 
words, objects enable or constrain certain practices for certain groups. 
Keane elaborated: “if the characteristics of the ‘we’ summons up the affor- 
dance, their interaction may transform the ‘we’ in turn—a world of chairs, 
let’s say, produces chair-sitters” (Keane 2018, p. 31). This makes the con- 
cept particularly applicable to cross-border, practice-oriented ethno- 
graphic research and contours a new approach to remittance research: 
material remittances are “mutable mobiles,” namely “objects that trans- 
form while being transferred” (Nowicka and Šerbedžija 2016, p. 14). 
Simultaneously, they transform the individuals exchanging, using, or 
rejecting the objects and therefore constitute certain cross-border social 
groups. In order to gain a deeper understanding of remittance objects by 
focusing on the various contexts they are used in, a multi-sited ethnogra- 
phy needs to be applied. 


Multi-Sited Ethnography as a Spatial and Temporal 
Research Strategy 


Remittance practices are entangled in various localities and temporalities. 
Thus, current research draws on George E. Marcus’s “multi-sited ethnog- 
raphy,” following the remittance actors, narratives, and objects by taking 
“unexpected trajectories in tracing a cultural formation across and within 
multiple sites of activity” (Marcus 1995, p. 96). There have been numer- 
ous justifiable critiques of Marcus’s postulated adjustment of ethnographic 
methodology focusing on an increasingly glocalized, dispersed, and fluid 
lifeworld: Hage stated that a focus on mobility and movement suggests 
that people and things were always on the move and therefore ignores that 
not every crossing of a border constitutes a significant experience for peo- 
ple (Hage 2005, p. 469). Others have claimed that the core of ethnogra- 
phy—namely to reach a deep understanding—is threatened by this 
approach as ethnographers move from one site to another and thereby 
trade thick descriptions and deep vertical understandings for horizontal 
ones, leading to thin, diluted depictions (Falzon 2016, p. 7). 

In order to tackle the main blind spots, the current research strategy is 
based on a long-term presence in the research field, embedding the empir- 
ical data in its spatial and temporal contexts and co-constructing the 
research sites collaboratively with the research partners (Marcus 2016). 
Thereby, my position in the field as a white scholar from Austria 
reflects global inequality. During the research process I discussed and 
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challenged these hierarchies recurrently with my interlocutors (Alonso 
Bejarano et al 2019). The participant observation (2016-2020) included 
countless visits to the Stubai Valley and nearby towns and villages and 
three long-term field trips to the region of Usak. The ethnographic data 
comprise field notes documented in settings like homes, cafes, mosques, 
post offices, duty-free shops, jewelers’ shops, and cultural associations, at 
events like weddings, breaking the fast, birthdays, and Kermes Festivals or 
during work, travel, and vacations. Accompanying actors in different and 
unexpected settings generates trust and mutual recognition, which is 
indispensable for ethnographic research, especially in cross-border spaces. 
Additionally, I recorded ten semi-structured narrative interviews with pio- 
neer migrants and their descendants, transnational entrepreneurs, local 
authorities, and returnees. Tracking remittance objects like the Stubai 
knives in unexpected places and situations over time produced satiated 
data on their transmission, usage, meanings, and narrative frames. The 
juxtaposition of multi-placed and -timed material, practices, archival 
sources, and photographs seek to gain a deep understanding of remitting 
as transformative, connective, and disruptive practices of positioning in 
cross-border spaces (see Meyer in this volume), forming the built land- 
scape and constituting transnational society and belonging. 


STUBAI KNIVES AND TOOLS AS REMITTED OBJECTS 


The region of Usak has been shaped by the various materializations of the 
Schillings, Deutschmarks, Francs, and Euros sent back by migrants since 
the mid-1960s. In the city’s districts Elmalidere and Sarayaltı, which are 
on the way to becoming the villages most affected by emigration, one can 
find streets containing houses of the diaspora, with parked cars displaying 
European number plates (see also Biirkle 2016). Many of the adjacent vil- 
lages experienced a huge emigration both to Turkish cities like Usak, 
Izmir, and Istanbul and to West European countries. Whereas in the first 
years of emigration, remittances spurred investments in agricultural 
machines and housing renovations, the villages are today characterized by 
desolation and a rupture of earlier transnational connectedness.? 

In the region of Usak, the remittance landscape is not just formed by 
the migrant-financed houses, shops, streets, and water depots, but also by 


? Remittance inflows to Turkey decreased exorbitantly from a peak of USD5.4 billion in 
1998 to USD0.8 billion in 2019 (Karamelikli and Bayar 2015; World Bank 2020). 
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the countless objects that shape everyday life. During my ethnographic 
fieldwork, I observed knives and other tools of the Stubai brand in almost 
every migrant household, but also in the homes of their relatives, neigh- 
bors, and friends. The high-quality iron products, imprinted with the dis- 
tinctive logo of the Serles (Fulpmes’s backyard mountain), are produced 
in the iron manufactories in Fulpmes. The iron products found their way 
to Usak not via commercial flows of commodities in terms of globaliza- 
tion, but through the hands and in the luggage of the migrants and their 
transnational networks. Thus, the objects occurred in two different set- 
tings: first as everyday objects of the returnees, and second as remitted to 
relatives, neighbors, and friends. 


Knives and Tools in the Everyday Life of Returnees 


Stubai knives and tools are crucial and meaningful objects for returnees in 
Usak. The following extract from my field notes brings us back to the 
kitchen table, to the retired migrant couple Birnur and Eyiip in the city 
of Usak: 


After a long day of fruit and herb picking in the hills, I returned home with 
my landlords. It was already late, but we decided to wash and cut the fresh 
herbs, which would later be dried on the terrace for a couple of days. Eyüp 
and I sat at the kitchen table, which was covered in delicious-smelling 
thyme. Birnur handed us knives: “I made them,” she proudly said. She 
picked one up herself and, while cutting the thyme, both Birnur and Eyüp 
told me about their experiences in the iron manufactories in Fulpmes, about 
the details of making a good knife, about their early living conditions in 
Fulpmes, and the difficulties of life abroad. Even though Birnur hardly 
speaks German, she all of a sudden used very specific German terms like 
“Stemmeisen” (crowbar), a tool she used to produce in her factory. She had 
incorporated this term during her work in Fulpmes and never forgot it over 
the years. After some time, Birnur left, and Eyüp and I kept sitting face to 
face at the small kitchen table; the smell of the fresh thyme, the mechanical 
work with the materials, hardly any eye contact and the use of the Stubai 
knife as a trigger created a specific atmosphere in which Eyüp told me his life 
story. He told me about a man who returned to his village after a year in 
Fulpmes, telling about the abundance of work there; he told me about the 
adventure of migration, his experience working as a dishwasher and smith, 
his first experiences skiing, the house-building process in Usak, and his pres- 
ent retirement in two different places. 

Field notes, Usak, June 29, 2018 
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In this scene, the knife functioned as meaningful trigger of memories 
and emotions, evoked through the interaction between things and people. 
Analyzed from an affordance-theoretical approach, the properties of the 
object and the capabilities of the agents determine its usage: here, this 
meant chopping the herbs into small pieces. As transferred objects with a 
historical dimension, the knives afforded an additional practice, namely 
narrating specific stories of migration and work. As the European ethnolo- 
gist Christoph Bareither applies affordance theory, the relations between 
material, medium, and everyday practice need to be carved out (Bareither 
2020). In our context, the high-quality knives brought back successfully 
fulfilled their duty; simultaneously, the work in the iron manufactories and 
the migration project, in general, were recounted as success stories by 
both Birnur and Eyiip. The sharp knives cut through and worked well; the 
result was obvious. Thus, the presence of the former factory workers and 
a researcher from Austria in the four-floor apartment in Usak, satisfyingly 
using these everyday objects, mediated multi-placed memories and 
revealed the achievement of upward social mobility. 

The embodiment of memories can also be tracked by looking at the 
situational code-switching performed by Birnur. Her use of an iron tool 
while recollecting the time she worked in the manufactories of the Stubai 
Valley evoked the term “Stemmeisen.” Moreover, the depicted scene 
brings the surplus value of multi-sited, material-focused, and practice- 
based ethnographic fieldwork to light: in a setting spatially and temporally 
distanced from Austria and its pejorative integration discourse, differenti- 
ating perspectives emerged, such as migration as success, cross-border 
belonging, and learned skills. Meanwhile, the mechanical manual activity 
of cutting alleviated a steady eye contact and created an atmosphere of 
trust and levity, which classic interview situations often lack. 

As observed in multiple other settings, a great number of the returnees 
trust their knives brought along from the Stubai Valley. Similarly, I docu- 
mented toolboxes filled with tools of the Stubai brand in most of the 
households I entered. They are frequently used in the endless handicraft 
activities carried out in and around the house, like repairing kitchenware 
or furniture, restoring the apartment, refining the façade of the house, or 
gardening. When Ferit, a return migrant in his sixties, invited me to his 
newly built family house in the village of Dagyenice, I helped him to repair 
the garden hose. I was impressed by the dexterity with which Ferit used 
various tools to solve the problem. It was an immediate physical connec- 
tion of tool and human, which together built a functional action unit, a 
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“handiness,” as Fél and Hofer described it in their ethnological research in 
the Hungarian village Ätäny (Fél and Hofer 1974, p. 291). I observed this 
handiness in many sites during my ethnographic research, which consis- 
tently led back to the iron manufactories in Fulpmes, where the young 
laborers produced the tools and knives they now use for their own pur- 
poses. They manufactured the iron products, which now conversely pro- 
vide multiple ways of usage that characterize the migrants’ retirement 
lifestyles, namely performing construction and gardening projects. 
Following Keane (2018), the specific ways in which the returnees respond 
to the Stubai tools summon up the cross-border affordances, which in 
turn transform them into a group: a group of prosperously retired labor- 
ers. This also points to a transformation of class: whereas the bulk of the 
migrants grew up in peasant families, they now use the tools in their gar- 
den and fieldwork not to assure their livelihoods, but for leisure. 

Tools also contain distinctive elements. As Fél and Hofer stated: “The 
uniformity of the stock of tools is not just an expression of one and the 
same technological standard, but at the same time an expression (and on 
the other hand also a source) of social and cultural unity in a rural village” 
(Fél and Hofer 1974, p. 47, my translation). As the Stubai knives and 
tools were brought via transnational networks, they mark a distinctive line 
within the population in Usak. The following example shows how these 
mechanisms are performed and negotiated: when I left the apartment one 
morning, I found Eyiip with a craftsman working on the automatic garage 
door, which was obviously broken. “Alles Pfusch” (everything botched), 
“türkisches Patent” (a Turkish patent), Eyüp shouted furiously in German. 
By complaining about the local building standards, he referred to the 
hegemonic discourse that Western products are of a higher quality than 
the ones of other countries. By doing so in German, he additionally 
marked a line between the two of us and the Turkish-speaking craftsman. 
The situation gained momentum when the three of us desperately tried to 
fix the halting garage door. Eyüp dismissed the handyman’s tools as 
Chinese junk. When the handyman objected that they were “yerli” (local), 
Eyüp murmured that this would not make it any better. He left and shortly 
afterward returned with his neatly sorted Stubai toolbox. Having first 
declared that he would rather work with his own tools, the handyman 
eventually grabbed one of Eyüp’s hammers. Afterward, when Eyüp and I 
drank a cup of coffee in the kitchen, he said: “Nothing works without 
good material!” 
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However, good tools are the tools someone is used to work with and 
therefore trusts in. The depicted scene at the automatic garage door 
revealed not only that Eyüp and the local craftsman appropriated different 
equipment in their life trajectories, but also how this led to specific prac- 
tices of distinction. Eyiip, who had grown up in one of the adjacent villages 
and migrated to the Stubai Valley as a young man, appraised the garage 
door and tools of the craftsman as Turkish, and thus of low quality. In 
doing so, he expressed what Ozlem Savas called “taste diaspora,” a form of 
belonging to Austria as someone from Turkey, “which is achieved through 
a collective taste shaped within specific processes and paths of displacement 
and dwelling of both people and objects” (Savas 2014, p. 203). Savas 
detected a collective reference to a specific transnational belonging in the 
migrants’ objects. On the contrary, the example above shows that taste can 
rather function as a differentiation from a certain kind of belonging to 
Turkey in the (re)migration context. When Eyiip offered the craftsman his 
own tools, he positioned himself as superior and at the same time marked 
a division between the non-migrant Usakers and the (seasonal) returnees. 
Thus, the social space of a city, shaped to a remarkable degree by remit- 
tances, exhibits its layers of power and distinction regarding the interac- 
tions of people and objects maintaining the built landscape. 


Between Connection and Disruption: Remitted Knives 
as Ambivalent Cross-Border “Tie-Signs” 


The knives and tools brought along from the Stubai Valley evoke multi- 
placed memories and emotions, afford construction projects in and around 
the house, mediate social upward mobility, and display distinctive aspects 
of possessing and using certain objects in cross-border contexts. Another 
dimension is added when the objects are remitted to kin, friends, or 
neighbors. 

Actually, knives and tools are awkward remittances: they are sharp and 
dangerous objects. Yet the steel form has a soft core: they are personal 
objects, as the makers invested hard work and sweat to produce them. As 
expensive, high-quality products from abroad, they increase the symbolic 
capital of the donor. With the Stubai logo imprinted on the blade, they are 
meaningful souvenirs from abroad. That is why the knives and tools are 
popular gifts for friends, kin, and neighbors in both the home villages and 
the city of Usak. They form part of an extensive exchange of material 
remittances, in large part performed during the summer months. Although 
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the bulk of my field partners claimed that everything is now available in 
Turkey, and that there is thus no need to bring back any goods, in practice, 
they still do so in abundance. This narrative positioning, which conflicts 
with the practice, contains a political message: Turkey used to be a poor 
country in the 1960s, but now it is economically strong and no longer in 
need of support from Europe (nor of its products). This narrative gained 
further momentum in the context of the political dispute between the 
Turkish government and the EU countries in the aftermath of the failed 
coup d’état in July 2016. 

However, the practice of transmitting material remittances still occurs 
and sustains social ties. Approached from a perspective of gift exchange, 
remittances can be read as “tie-signs” (Adloff and Mau 2005, p. 13), 
which are based on trust and subsequently foster social relations. Lisa 
Cliggett demonstrated in her research on remittances in Zambia that 
migrants sent rather small amounts of money, but all the more presents, 
goods, and food. She called these practices of exchange “gift-remitting”: 
“In particular, ‘gift-remitting’ can express affection and remembrance of 
families and communities ‘at home’, and thus establish a process of mutual 
recognition between migrants and their relatives and friends. This mutual 
recognition, created over time through a combination of social and mate- 
rial investments, can translate into options for migrants to return to send- 
ing communities sometime in the future” (Cliggett 2005, p. 37). Whether 
material or intangible, remittances are a remarkably sticky form socio- 
cultural glue. However, when we look closely at the act of transmission, 
the “transactors’ relations” (Åkesson 2011, p. 327), and the “afterlife of 
migrants’ gifts” (see Mura in this volume), we also find disruptive tenden- 
cies and practices of embracement as well as rejection. This aspect is cen- 
tral in the last ethnographic vignette that I wish to present here: 


I was sitting on the balcony in Usak in the district Elmalidere with one of 
the third-generation youngsters. He had just spent a couple of weeks in 
Turkey on vacation visiting his grandparents, who had returned to Usak. 
The young man works in a small-scale iron factory in Fulpmes, which is part 
of the Stubai Cooperation. They produce knives. He told me that he fre- 
quently brings these to his uncles Halil and Kemal as gifts. Both of his uncles 
are butchers. When their fathers got in a fight, they went their separate ways, 
and each tried his own luck. The two shops are a stone’s throw away from 
each other, in the center of Usak. The young man on the balcony continued 
to elaborate on the production of a good knife and the importance of its 
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maintenance. In doing so, he got upset. In his view, his uncles don’t know 
how to grind the knives properly. Therefore, they become dull very fast and 
he receives complaints. 

Field notes, Usak, July 24, 2018 


In Kemal’s butcher shop, I didn’t see any Stubai knives. Therefore, I 
brought the topic up in the evening when I was invited for dinner. Both the 
senior partner and the son told me that they have Stubai knives, but don’t 
use them. The knives were too hard and stiff, they explained to me. They 
prefer the local knives, which are more flexible and bend more easily. 
Apparently, the knife they received from their Austrian nephew isn’t flexible 
enough for their cutting technique. It is an unused gift, which the donor 
most likely doesn’t know. 

Field notes, Usak, August 1, 2018 


I entered Halil’s butcher shop. He and his employee were just chopping 
liver. After some chatting and without me mentioning knives, he proudly 
showed me the Stubai knife he had just used and pulled various other exam- 
ples out of the drawer. While his employee continued working, he lit a ciga- 
rette and struck up a conversation: “I was born in Fulpmes,” he started 
excitedly. His father, a shepherd back then, migrated to Fulpmes after his 
military service, wishing to spend a year there before returning with enough 
money to build a farm in the village where he was born. The one intended 
year became four and, in the meantime, he was joined by his wife. One year 
after the birth of their son, they returned with money and transformed 
dreams. A butcher shop in the city, rather than a farm in the village, that was 
the new plan. A couple of years ago, the senior partner retired, and Halil 
expanded the shop to a modern butchery right on the main street. Since he 
left the Stubai Valley as a baby, he hasn’t returned. But he will do so right 
after retiring, he told me with sparkling eyes. After that, Halil again joined 
his employee. With the Stubai knives in their hands, they posed for a picture. 


kK KK 


Right afterwards, his father turned up in the shop. Halil immediately took a 
portrait off the wall. It showed his father just before the adventure to Stubai 
Valley. I took another photo. 

Field notes, Usak, August 2, 2018 (see Figs. 12.3 and 12.4) 
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Fig. 12.3 Fulpmes-born Halil with his employee posing with Stubai knives in his 
butcher shop in the city of Uşak, summer 2018. Picture taken by the author 


Fig. 12.4 The senior partner of the butcher shop with a portrait of himself in his 
hand, depicting him before his migration to Fulpmes as a young man, summer 
2018. Picture taken by the author 
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The act of remitting knives from a third-generation man to his uncles 
reveals the double relation of the exchange. As a young man in his early 
twenties, the nephew would not have been in a position to gift. However, 
the fact that he worked at the very factory that produced the knives ear- 
marked the gift with a personal story and also as a bargain because he did 
not have to pay full price for them. Now and then, he brings knives to his 
uncles and can thereby partake while physically being absent. Maurice 
Godelier called attention to the dual relation that gifts create between the 
transactors, namely proximity and distance: “A relation of solidarity, as the 
one who gives shares what he has, even what he is, with the one to whom 
he gives; and a relation of superiority, as the one who receives the gift and 
accepts it is indebted to the one who has given it to him” (Godelier 1999, 
p. 22, my translation). In the example above, the transaction of the remit- 
ted object points toward both vectors: horizontally, the knives frequently 
brought along sustain the social relationship between the nephew and his 
uncles. However, the vertical vector of social positioning also becomes 
evident on both sides: whereas the nephew claimed that neither of his 
uncles knows how to properly grind the knives, his uncle Kemal eventually 
rejected its usage altogether. The remitted knives derive from the same 
factory and are identical in form, yet they afford opposite ways of appro- 
priation. Halil embraced the knives and appreciated them as part of the 
transnational migration project his father initiated and advanced through- 
out his life. Himself born in the village where the knives are made, it is also 
the historical and personal context that frames the interaction of individual 
and object. Thus, it affords usage, recounting family stories, and posing 
for a picture on the one hand and ending up in the drawer on the other. 
Following Keane, who proposed that “the characteristics of the ‘we’ sum- 
mons up the affordance” (Keane 2018, p. 31), the example of Halil shows 
how the in-group can transgress borders of nation states and open up new 
contexts. His butcher shop forms a remittance landscape in the heart of 
Usak and is a central meeting point for the local townspeople as well as for 
the Austrian diaspora. 

Another approach which can contribute to a deeper understanding of 
the depicted context is Bourdieu’s concept of capital conversion (Bourdieu 
1983). Halil inherited the economic capital his father earned during his 
labor migration to Fulpmes and by establishing the butcher shop after his 
return. What is more, he inherited the transnationally based social capital 
(Eckstein 2010) that made him a receiver of the personally and materially 
meaningful knives and provided him with regular diasporic customers. 
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Halil converted the cross-border economic and social capital into sym- 
bolic capital. This is what Silke Meyer called “transnational capital,” that 
is, an established cross-border form of capital “which enables individuals 
to draw on their (family’s) past mobility and to weigh in transnational 
experiences and knowledge to their benefit” (Meyer 2020, p. 276). This 
is visualized in the pictures above: the knife held firmly in Halil’s clutch 
refers to the devotion with which he expedites the family business. The 
picture of his father right before he left for the Stubai Valley hangs on the 
wall behind him. He later passes the picture over to his father, thereby set- 
ting the narrative frame for the second picture: the act of migration mark- 
ing the beginning of the family’s success story mirrored in the gentle and 
pleased gaze of the senior partner with his portrait in hand. 

The cross-border conversion of cultural capital, however, has reached 
its limit: the grinding techniques used by the uncles in Usak no longer 
appear appropriate for the remitted object, nor does the functionality of 
the knife meet the cutting techniques used by the butcher Kemal and the 
retired senior partner. The local knives they still prefer are the ones they 
grew up with; they are used to these objects, which flexibly bend in their 
hands. Fél and Hofer described such elementary everyday objects as 
objects that “give their users signs,” like a good spade, which stops when 
touching a hard item, and neither bends nor breaks; that solely indicates 
that it has fallen into a wrong place. (Fél and Hofer 1974, p. 295). People 
are unlikely to exchange tools that they are used to and trust in. Fél and 
Hofer showed in their research that even if the villagers of Ätäny returned 
with new tools that promised a technological surplus value after working 
in Budapest or the USA, they were often not used. The authors explained 
this ambivalent practice by emphasizing the cultural and social meaning of 
tools and their usages for constituting community (Fél and Hofer 1974, 
p. 45). However, in the case of the remitted Stubai knives, it becomes 
evident how the relations between objects, humans, and practices need to 
be analyzed more thoroughly and expanded with a cross-border perspec- 
tive: in Halil’s case, the knives enable acceptance and lead to connection, 
while in Kemal’s case, they constrain usage and lead to disruption. The 
relational and habitual aspects of affordances (Hutchby 2001) lead to dif- 
ferent forms of usage of the remitted objects. It is the finely woven, his- 
torically accumulated, and hierarchically constituted frame of the 
transactors’ relations, the material and biography of the transmitted object, 
and the bodily incorporated practices of usage that mark what remittances 
either enable or constrain. This I call remittance affordances. 
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CONCLUSION: CONCEPTUALIZING 
REMITTANCE AFFORDANCES 


Drawing on a multi-sited ethnography in the Stubai Valley (Austria) and 
Usak (Turkey), this chapter followed the spatial and temporal trajectories 
of a crucial type of material remittances in the encountered research field, 
namely knives and tools of the Stubai brand, in order to examine their acts 
of production, transmission, and embodiment. By introducing affordance 
theory into remittance research, the analysis revealed the multifaceted 
forms of transformation that the exchanged objects and practices exerted 
on the remittance actors as well as on the built landscape. 

The chronicle of the Stubai Valley provided a historical research site, 
demonstrating how the iron processing industry was an economic as well 
as cultural driver in the valley, leading to vivid forms of exchange and 
transnational networks. In this context, young villagers from rural Usak 
migrated to the Stubai Valley in the 1970s and 1980s, working in small- 
scale iron factories producing knives and tools for the Stubai cooperation. 
Thereafter, the iron devices were remitted to Usak, where they constituted 
a crucial part of the built landscape and the everyday life of the returnees 
as well non-migrant family members. In everyday life in retirement, when 
processing food, renovating the house, or gardening, the objects evoked 
cross-border memories, emotions, and the recollection of migrant narra- 
tives that form homemaking on the other side of migration. The handiness 
with which the returnees used the iron devices moreover demonstrates 
how the objects transform the group of users into a group of prosperously 
retired laborers. Thereby, the remittance objects’ affordances comprise 
accumulated and objectified history, incorporated into the bodies as a 
form of transnational habitus (Schmidt 2012, p. 66). This also reveals a 
transformation of class: whereas the bulk of the migrants grew up in peas- 
ant families, they now use the tools in their fieldwork not to assure their 
livelihoods, but for leisure. 

As remitted objects, the Stubai knives and tools evoke multi-placed 
memories and emotions, afford construction projects in and around the 
house, and mediate social upward mobility. Thereby, they mark a distinc- 
tive boundary within the population in rural and urban Usak. Remittances 
are agents of social change, however with the potential to polarize the 
social structure in the place of origin. 

Seen from gift-theoretical approaches, the objects remitted to family 
and neighbors appear as “tie-signs” (Adloff and Mau 2005, p. 13), thus 
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sustaining, fostering, and controlling social relations in order to maintain 
a place while being physically absent. As high-quality products, the gifted 
Stubai knives and tools increased the symbolic capital of the donors. The 
factory-made iron devices are also personal objects, as the migrants once 
worked in the company that produced them. However, as the analysis of 
ethnographic material above revealed, the remitted knives enabled accep- 
tance and led to connection in some cases, while constraining usage and 
leading to disruption in others. Even if the remitted object is accepted by 
the recipient, this does not say anything about its further appropriation 
and usage. This corresponds to the relational and habitual affordances that 
remittances comprise: the material and biography of the object, the bodily 
incorporated practices of usage, and the personal as well as macro- 
transnational hierarchical relations between sender and receiver. Thus, by 
focusing on the practices of using transmitted objects, the concept of 
remittance affordances can make a rewarding contribution to analyzing 
the transformative effects of transnational migration on the involved actors 
as well as on the built landscape. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Remittances and Migrating Spaces 
in the Context of Turkish, Vietnamese, 
and Korean Remigration 


Stefanie Birkle 


The following visual essay explores the social dynamics of remittances 
through photographs of transnational houses, interiors, and objects in 
Turkey (Aksary, Kicilca), South Korea (Dogil Maeul, Namhae), and 
Vietnam (suburban area of Hanoi). The common thread is that all three 
countries share a history of migration with Germany. Furthermore, all 
cases show that remittances shape urban space in multiple ways. 
Migration has long been a part of our globalized world. It is manifest 
in dramatically growing global movements of refugees on the one hand 
and the increasing demand for extremely mobile, flexible, and internation- 
ally trained highly skilled employees along with tourism as a global eco- 
nomic factor on the other. The global movement is expedited by the 
disappearance of national differences in the Western metropolises and by 
delocalization through the worldwide availability of internet services and 
social media. It is precisely for this reason that physical spaces are more 
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important than ever for negotiations on belonging and formation of 
identity. 

Migration can be interpreted as a window through which locals can 
view the world (Flusser 2007). Migrants are pioneers in comparing and 
combining localities: they know the frictions and contradictions of the 
experience of migration and have not only integrated these into their 
biographies, but also into their spatial sense of being-in-the-world 
(Heidegger 2001, p. 104). When people move and remit, spaces, images, 
cultural practices, and lifestyles become mobile, too and ignite social and 
spatial change. 

In my interdisciplinary art and research projects I focus on the transfor- 
mation through migration. Thus, I have been able to open up new per- 
spectives on the “familiar,” the “typically German” by taking a foreigner’s 
view on my own culture and surroundings. 


THE SPATIALITY OF REMITTANCES 


The project “Migrating Spaces—Identity through Architecture in the 
Context of Turkish Remigration” (2013-2016) investigated the apart- 
ments and houses of returned migrants from Germany, which were built 
by former “guest workers” themselves, without an architect. The own 
house is a main remittances agent: saving money and bearing a modest 
working life in Germany allows to build a house back in Turkey. Similarly, 
Vietnamese migrants send back money from Germany to Vietnam not 
only to support their relatives, but also to commission them with the con- 
struction of a house after German architectural models. My projects “Loi 
chao tu Hanoi” (Biirkle 2006) and “Placemaking” (Biirkle 2009) analyze 
the translocal or even transnational dynamic between the country of origin 
or destination—and in the case of remigration—vice versa. The photo- 
graphs show that the inter- and transcultural realities in migrants’ lives and 
the question of identity through architecture are very closely linked. These 
transnational relationships change the image and structure of urban spaces. 
In the housing projects, physical spaces, financial investment, and con- 
struction of identity convene. 

In “Migratourispace” (Bürkle 2021) one of the case studies is named 
Dogil Maeul, which means “German Village.” It appears to be made up of 
German single-family houses from towns in Central Germany. What is 
translated and taken along are ideas and concepts from the migrants’ own 
experience: the presence of the labor migration and experiences from 
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working lives in Germany. These are “diasporic homescapes” (Tschoepe 
2016, pp. 418-425), because here they are linked to the migration and 
remigration biographies of Korean nurses and their husbands, who are 
often German. Added to this is the role of the village as a tourist attraction 
in Namhae County, which has meanwhile led to the establishment of tour- 
ist infrastructure such as restaurants for day trippers, souvenir shops, and 
bus car parks on the periphery of the village. 

This visual essay illustrates and investigates the aesthetic links between 
migration, space, and culture. It might also evoke thoughts about the 
economic aspects of homes. Further questions address the future use of 
these houses, their inhabitants, and possible renovations: How will these 
first-generation houses be used once they are inherited by children usually 
living in Germany? Will the houses be sold to local villagers? Will the 
houses be renovated or left as they are to be used by family members as 
holiday homes? In any case, we can assume that issue of space use will 
remain important for the next generation of users and that the often dis- 
proportionately large rooms, sometimes the equivalent or several floors 
and guest rooms will have to be adapted and updated to suit contempo- 
rary requirements. 

Using visual field research made it possible to develop a typology of 
remigrant housing. Furthermore, interviews with the owners gave more 
insights and information about the design process and the meaning of 
built space. By intersecting scientific results and spatial aesthetics, the proj- 
ects are connecting art and academic research through photographs, video 
stills, and graphic methods of analyzing, uncovering the socio-spatial rela- 
tions. The pictures do not just illustrate a text, but they are autonomous 
sources of scientific knowledge. In the following photographs, I have 
arranged the single images into a series, a continuous band of images. 
The absence of captions frees the viewers from a purely content-based 
classification of the images, transforming them into travelers between the 
spaces. Isolated motifs reappear in the preceding or following image, thus 
creating new compositional and content-related connections beyond the 
images. Objects and perspectives link the pictures and form a new visual 
texture. Connections and transitions are the focus of the observation. 
Single images become interrupted, only to be continued when flipping 
to the next page. Hence, this series of images sheds light on the complex 
spatial overlapping of migration and remittances and their multi-context 
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CHAPTER 14 


Material Remittances in the Context 
of Seasonal Work: Social and Economic 
Change in Vanuatu 


Rochelle Bailey 


INTRODUCTION 


“Remittances reflect and build the social status of the sender as funds flow 
to support not just family, but also community, local government, devel- 
opment and traditional practices as well as celebrations” (Cohen 2011, 
p. 106). This quote from anthropologist Jeffrey Cohen reflects my obser- 
vations drawn from over a decade of research on ni-Vanuatu temporary 
migrant workers in Australia and New Zealand’s seasonal worker pro- 
grams.’ With the money earned through temporary work abroad, senders 
have provided both financial and material remittances and thus improved 
the living standards of thousands of families in the Pacific region. The 
migrants and their families have thereby become agents of change (Bedford 


! Ni-Vanuatu is the term is for people from the island Republic of Vanuatu. 
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et al. 2009). While financial remittances receive much attention in research, 
material remittances tend to be overlooked. However, they greatly con- 
tribute to social transformation and are, in some cases, of higher value 
than financial remittances, for example in the form of boats, cars, and 
objects used in ceremonial celebrations. Moreover, material remittances 
which are called gifts-in-kind or informal remittances in Pacific literature 
(Connell and Brown 2005) are essential in achieving or fulfilling societal 
obligations. The argument here is not that material remittances are supe- 
rior to financial ones, but unlike other global studies and reports on mate- 
rial remittances, they are largely absent in literature on these seasonal 
worker programs. 

As a new naive researcher embarking on this academic journey 13 years 
ago, I aimed to examine how seasonal worker programs contributed to 
development. However, I soon realized that the meaning of local develop- 
ments in communities in Vanuatu varied and thus readjusted my research 
to reflect localized forms of household and individual development. 
Workers viewed income from seasonal overseas work as an opportunity to 
improve their lifestyle and address their specific needs, as opposed to aid- 
sponsored programs that do not always take into consideration local con- 
texts. Therefore, the term transformative in this chapter will reflect the 
local character of ni-Vanuatu ideas and concepts of change. In order to 
grasp the locality of social change, I use an ethnographic approach in a 
longitudinal study of the same communities over several years. 

This chapter firstly discusses seasonal labor mobility schemes available 
to ni-Vanuatu citizens and the uptake in these programs, followed by a 
brief introduction of Vanuatu and the applied methodology. The next sec- 
tions are divided into various areas of transformation: the home, educa- 
tion, community, customary practices, the built environment, and 
transportation. I will then discuss the impact of remittances on inequality. 
Lastly, I will link remittance practices with ways of (be)longing. 


AUSTRALIA’S AND NEW ZEALAND’S SEASONAL 
WORKER SCHEMES 
In Australia, there are two labor schemes for Pacific Island nations and 


those from Timor-Leste, the Seasonal Worker Programme (SWP) and the 
Pacific Labour Scheme (PLS), which began in July 2018.” The SWP was 


? Due to the PLS being new, data from that scheme is still limited and this scheme is there- 
fore not examined in this chapter. 
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introduced in 2012 after a four-year pilot, the Pacific Seasonal Worker 
Pilot Scheme (PSWPS 2008-2012). The SWP allows workers from the 
Pacific and Timor-Leste to work up to nine months in a twelve-month 
period in sectors such as hospitality, agriculture, aquaculture, the cane sec- 
tor, horticulture, and tourism. The PLS meanwhile offers visas to work for 
up to three years in rural and regional Australia in aged care, agriculture, 
and hospitality. However, it has been most successful in the meat process- 
ing industries. 

New Zealand’s Recognised Employer Scheme (RSE) was established in 
April 2007 to address labor shortages in the horticulture and viticulture 
industries. It allows workers from Pacific Island countries to stay for up to 
seven months in a twelve-month period, except for workers from Kiribati 
and Tuvalu, who can remain for nine months due to the higher travel costs 
associated with getting to New Zealand. New Zealand extended its labor 
mobility opportunities with the recent introduction of the Pacific Trades 
Partnership (PTP). The PTP includes two new skilled sectors, construc- 
tion and fisheries, which are still in their pilot phases. The focus here is on 
the short-term temporary seasonal labor schemes RSE and SWP, with the 
objective of encouraging economic development for sending nations. 

The participating countries are Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, Papua New 
Guinea, Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, and Vanuatu. All eligi- 
ble Pacific Island nations for these programs are members of the Pacific 
Islands Forum’ (except for Timor-Leste, which is the only non-Pacific 
country in Australia’s programs). Labor from the Pacific has positively 
transformed New Zealand’s horticulture and viticulture sectors (Bedford 
et al. 2020, p. 16). Before the COVID-19 lockdowns in March 2020, 
Australia and New Zealand were projected to have at least 12,000 workers 
in each of their seasonal worker programs (see Fig. 14.1). 


Material and Financial Remittances in the Context of the RSE 
and the SWP 


Based on information from interviews with RSE migrants, we can estimate 
that they spent between NZD500 and NZD2000 annually on material 
remittances from New Zealand. This does not include remittances 


3 The Pacific Islands Forum consists of 18 Pacific Island member nations: Australia, Cook 
Islands, the Federated States of Micronesia, Fiji, French Polynesia, Kiribati, Nauru, New 
Zealand, Niue, New Caledonia, Palau, Papua New Guinea, the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands, Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, and Vanuatu. 
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Fig. 14.1 Participation rates of RSE and SWP. (Source: Author) 


purchased in Vanuatu. When using lower estimates of the 24,000 migrants 
in both the RSE and SWP spending NZD500 in material remittances, the 
total is NDZ12 million—an impressive sum. 

Yet these material remittances remain under-researched. The limited 
definitions of what material remittances encompass mean that large por- 
tions of remittances remain misunderstood. Workers that send money 
home for their families to spend on consumable items is recognized as a 
remittance, the purchase of food and other goods, typically bags of rice or 
household items, with overseas earnings that returned migrants distribute 
to various family and community members is not formally recognized as a 
remittance. Whether material goods are purchased in New Zealand, 
Australia, or the respective home countries, these items are purchased with 
income from seasonal worker programs. Migrants return home with these 
goods to provide for their families and maintain social relationships within 
their communities, the same way they do with cash. In this case, however, 
the migrant has more control over how the remittances are distributed. 
Nonetheless, migrants often convert their income into material remit- 
tances while in their host countries due to the perceived lack of quality and 
cost of goods back home. 

In contrast to the gap in the literature on material remittances, financial 
remittances are mainstream and sit center-stage in labor mobility research. 
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There are various projections of how much migrants remit from these 
schemes. The figure used here reflects costs taken out from participating 
in the programs, reducing it to a lower estimate that economists use in 
relation to the RSE of NZD5500, totaling NZD132 million for 24,000 
workers. This is a significant cash injection into the Pacific region that did 
not exist before the RSE and SWP. The Pacific has one of the highest 
remittance fees in the world and migrants from this study, therefore, pre- 
ferred to return with their money in their pocket, only remitting when 
requested. 

Another interesting outcome of the prospect of financial remitting is 
the fact that migrants have access to loan systems that were previously not 
accessible for those in informal sector employment or seasonal worker 
schemes, forcing potential migrants to obtain high-interest loans upwards 
of 24 percent interest from local lenders. Today, once migrants secure a 
placement and have evidence from the Vanuatu Department of Labour 
that they are eligible for bank loans with lower interest rates, they finance 
not only their upcoming trips but also leave money behind for their fami- 
lies. These schemes have not only transformed bank institution approaches 
to loans for potential migrants but also banking systems for migrants, 
many of whom never held a bank account prior to their participation in 
these schemes. 


INTRODUCING THE RESEARCH FIELD: VANUATU 


Vanuatu is located approximately 2000 kilometers from New Zealand. In 
2020, the estimated population was just under 300,000. It is an archipel- 
ago comprising 83 islands and has a colonial legacy linked to both the 
United Kingdom and France via condominium rule (1906-1980). The 
historical condominium still influences many social structures and cultural 
and linguistic environments within Vanuatu. Since obtaining indepen- 
dence on July 31, 1980, Vanuatu has heavily relied on its subsistence sec- 
tor, with 76 percent of the population living in rural areas. Vanuatu has a 
dual economy: both cash and non-cash activities shape social and eco- 
nomic relationships. There are limited formal sector employment oppor- 
tunities in Vanuatu, making labor mobility opportunities attractive 
for many. 

Since joining the RSE, Vanuatu has transformed into a labor-sending 
country, starting with 1698 workers in the RSE for the 2007/2008 season 
and growing to approximately 8000 workers in Australia and New Zealand 
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in the 2019/2020 season. Before this, there were limited opportunities 
for ni- Vanuatu to migrate to these countries, whereas Vanuatu is currently 
the largest Pacific-sending country to the RSE and SWP. 

In Vanuatu, exchanges are essential for building and maintaining rela- 
tionships, as these form a central part of social interactions. Transactions 
between ni-Vanuatu have consequences for broader economic and social 
relationships. Reciprocal exchanges, especially those that are obligatory, 
secure a sense of belonging, a social position, and an identity within com- 
munities. Within this context of reciprocity, the role of remittances is 
highlighted: seasonal migrants are expected to contribute to their families 
and communities, while failing to do so has repercussions. 


METHODOLOGY 


Since 2007, I have conducted ethnographical research on the RSE and 
SWP seasonal worker programs. I have worked and lived with communi- 
ties in New Zealand and Vanuatu, while Pacific seasonal workers in 
Australia’s SWP have also become a large part of my research since 2014. 
Over the years, I have participated in hundreds of interviews, spent time 
working in vineyards, living in Vanuatu, and documenting the lives of 
workers, their families, and communities and the cultural, economic, 
political, and social outcomes of participating in these Pacific labor mobil- 
ity programs. The longitudinal research presented here started with 22 
ni- Vanuatu RSE migrants in 2007 and has since expanded to hundreds 
more in both programs. Thus, I have been able to document changes for 
workers and their families and communities, whether they remained in 
labor mobility or exited. 

During my research, I followed workers’ movements in multi-sited eth- 
nographical research (Marcus 1995). Following the flows of people also 
included observing the goods and money they obtained as a result of par- 
ticipating in the labor mobility schemes. There have been advantages and 
limitations to this research. I have been able to access information on 
people’s personal choices in their finances and their decisions on employ- 
ment opportunities, and I have observed how remittances from these 
overseas seasonal employment schemes have transformed the lives of not 
only households but also, in many cases, whole communities. Some of the 
limitations arose due to my gender and how this impacted my acceptance 
into particular families. Like migrants themselves, I have had to negotiate 
what information I can have access to and collaborate with research 
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participants on the information that they want to share or to be kept pri- 
vate. Although I have never discussed exact dollar figures on their overall 
earnings, which vary from season to season, workers have always shared 
this information with me and shown me material remittances they sent 
home or the results of what they produced with their earnings. I have also 
observed migrants purchasing goods and transporting them home, and 
witnessed the results of their overseas incomes, which mostly mirror the 
information obtained in interviews. 


REMITTING MATERIAL GOODS 


From 2007 to 2009, RSE workers returned material remittances in their 
suitcases. Many bought bigger suitcases for this purpose because the small 
bags and backpacks they arrived with would not hold the newly purchased 
goods. Two years later, workers had the opportunity to remit material 
goods home in containers. This opportunity dramatically changed what 
products migrants could purchase. There was a shift from purchasing 
small personal use items to larger merchandise, in greater quantities, which 
were collected by migrants when they returned home to Vanuatu. In some 
cases, the containers would arrive up to one month after their return, 
meaning that migrants often spent that extra month in the capital city 
before returning to their home island. 

Exporting material goods via shipping containers was challenging in 
the initial years. The financial or material costs associated with remittances 
to the Pacific are high and can be a barrier. Migrants factored in the costs 
of transportation to Vanuatu, but were unprepared for the processes of 
offloading the items from containers, dealing with customs authorities, 
and the associated costs and taxes. Furthermore, there was no systematic 
monitoring of remitted goods, and migrants complained that belongings 
disappeared. Fortunately, service and protocols have improved, possibly 
prompted by additional prerequisite security documentation due to 
attempts to import illegal goods, such as guns. 

Eventually, workers had the opportunity to purchase shipping contain- 
ers. The cost of these containers was approximately NZD10,000 to 
NZD15,000. Large groups of 15 to 30 workers collectively contributed 
to the purchase and sold space to others. In 2012, purchasing containers 
became problematic. Too many were being transported, meaning fewer 
opportunities to sell them upon return. Migrants did not know what to do 
with the containers they could not sell. After observing the Christchurch 
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earthquake in 2011, workers had the new idea of transforming unsold 
containers into tourism bungalows. However, only very few took this 
opportunity due to limited land ownership and costs to transport and 
renovate. 

Not all seasonal workers have access to shipping containers. Groups of 
SWP workers interviewed in Australia are actively discouraged to do so 
because it is perceived as a waste of money. Without access to this shipping 
method, migrants are reliant on putting goods in suitcases, which often 
also results in excess baggage costs. However, these workers do return to 
Vanuatu and purchase larger items in the main centers, which support the 
regional economy.* The export of material remittances has expanded from 
suitcases to shipping freights, which has in turn enabled larger goods and 
higher quantities remitted to Vanuatu, thus providing various opportuni- 
ties to transform different sectors of social systems. 

In interviews with migrants, the emotional and social quality of remit- 
ting became evident. Material remittances are not only gifts in return for 
the maintenance of workers’ properties or care for their family members, 
but compensate for absence and express guilt, especially in transnational 
families. Many migrants admitted to buying children gifts such as laptops, 
DVDs, phones, and clothing out of guilt—coined by one migrant as “a 
gift of forgiveness” (Gloria, Ambrym Island 2019). 


TRANSFORMING THE VILLAGE: HOMES, HOUSEHOLDS, 
EVERYDAY LIFE, AND SCHOOLS 


“Look at my house—mi glad tumas my sister. I have many nice things 
now” (Sonia, Ambrym Island 2012). Many stories of transformation 
begin with such statements about home, whether building or renovating 
a house and altering the décor. These transformations are related to chang- 
ing family and community dynamics. In this section, I will discuss the 
impact of material remittances on the built environment, households, 
daily lives, and schools in Vanuatu. 


*See Durand et al. (1996) for Mexican examples. However, the Vanuatu context does vary 
from Durand’s work in Mexico, where nationalized production rates are higher. Ni- Vanuatu 
migrant remittances flow, directly and indirectly, throughout households, communities, and 
business operators in the islands. 
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From Thatched to Permanent Homes: The Transformation 
of the Built Environment 


Transformational processes are most evident in the built environment. 
Many villages with seasonal migrants have transformed from traditional 
thatched huts to permanent homes. Purchasing land and building homes 
was an objective for 85 percent of participants spoken to from both the 
RSE and SWP. In 2009, one permanent material home belonging to an 
RSE worker stood out among the traditional thatched houses in Fanto 
village. Due to an increase of residents entering the RSE or SWP, this vil- 
lage now, in 2020, has multiple permanent homes and few traditional 
housing structures. Similar transformations have been observed in all 
larger migrant-sending villages. 

The increase in houses and cash has also contributed to a change in 
community labor. Initially, when questioning the costs of building homes, 
most people spoke of labor costs equating to the price of boarding and 
meals while assisting in the construction. Two years later, migrants com- 
mented on a change in this traditional reciprocity approach. Community 
members now ask for cash or material payments for their labor. As one 
participant said, “things are changing now the village asks to be paid to 
help build houses. It’s because we have money” (Simon, Ambrym Island 
2016; for similar findings, see Zotova and Cohen 2016, p. 11). However, 
this has not lessened the production of new homes by migrants, who not 
only build homes for themselves but also for their extended families. In 
some cases, the houses for extended family are built beside the migrant’s 
houses to provide more space for growing families, while in other cases, 
migrants have built larger homes to accommodate extended families. 

These transformations in housing production and styles have been 
influenced by remittances from those living abroad, with many houses on 
the island now being modeled on housing observed overseas. How houses 
are designed and built is also influenced by building courses undertaken 
by migrants in New Zealand (see Bailey 2019a). In addition to these 
changes, the materials used and the social organization have altered from 
previous conventional practices noted by Durand (2016) as migrants are 
acquiring new knowledge and skills, and their kin are demanding cash pay- 
ments for what were once seen as traditional roles and obligations. Kitchen 
houses (those built outside the main house for cooking and storage) have 
remained the same, using the same customary materials (Durand 2016, 
p. 258). However, they are now filled with material items such as freezers, 
ovens, and other kitchen goods that were previously not accessible. 
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In a household survey of seasonal workers on Epi Island, Vanuatu, 
Smith found that “traditional plant materials for walls and roofs was 
halved” (2016, p. 46). The transformation of houses from thatched to 
permanent was also discussed in interviews I conducted in 2011. The 
migrants and their families stated that the new homes can withstand 
cyclones and were moreover seen as a symbol of their achievement. 
However, the research participants also noted that permanent houses were 
not always practical because of the heat (see also Smith 2016, p. 51). 


Within the Household 


This section examines remittances generally located within the household. 
Except for solar panels and appliances, the remittances discussed in this 
section are usually considered trivial and are rarely documented. What is 
seldom reflected is that these resources are targeted commodities for 
migrants and their respective households. Family and community mem- 
bers provide migrants with lists of material goods to purchase, ranging 
from schoolbooks, laptops, solar panels, household goods, recipe books, 
and in one season an organ for the church. 

Second-hand clothing is the most popular material remittance and is 
easily transferred in suitcases. Studies have shown that migrants return with 
second-hand clothing not only for personal use but for trade and commer- 
cial purposes (Bailey 2019a; Hansen 2000). The migrants and their fami- 
lies set up stalls or have home shops selling clothing purchased in New 
Zealand, with high profits. In one interview, a migrant’s wife told me that 
she made NZD 1000 in less than an hour with such a stall. Many migrants 
also purchase or are given second-hand clothing, which they redistribute 
among their families and communities, replacing torn clothing articles. 

The introduction of shipping containers enabled the remittance of furni- 
ture such as beds, mattresses, sofa, chairs, tables, and drawers. Prior to par- 
ticipation, most household members slept on mats or thin foam mattresses. 
Remitted furniture and interior design goods also transformed households 
to resemble the “Western” homes that migrants had become accustomed 
to abroad. Furniture is also a status symbol reflecting the material success of 
their employment overseas. Observations in several households revealed 
that beds, sofas, and chairs are held in special esteem and are not used every 
day, but are kept for special occasions and guests. Often, the transformation 
of the household involves a combination of wanted goods and a reflection 
of achievable outcomes. For some, it is seen to fit into a modernization 
category, even if those material goods are impractical or not used. 
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Everyday Life and Solar Power 


Since 2009, and following access to shipping containers, workers pur- 
chased solar panels and accessories. Increased power generation via solar 
systems remitted by migrants is notable in many parts of Vanuatu and has 
transformed many rural households. Prior to this, most power was pro- 
duced using petroleum generators, which few homes owned as they are 
expensive to fuel and thus used on special occasions only. Changing to 
solar energy has brought many advancements like permanently available 
electricity in the households Villages are now lit up at night, prolonging 
daytime activities like working and studying. However, changes through 
solar energy have also been viewed critically. Bedford et al. (2020, p. 172) 
described the view that although solar power has greatly changed electric- 
ity provision, it comes with negative effects like children spending too 
much time on electronic devices. 

Village chiefs have reiterated this observation not only with regard to 
children but also with returning migrants. One chief told me in an inter- 
view that out of frustration he had confiscated material goods such as 
DVD players from younger RSE workers in order for them to conform to 
village expectations: “When it is time for the men to be working in the 
garden, many are not to be found. They were gone watching movies on 
their portable DVD players that they had purchased while in New Zealand” 
(Chief Saksak, Ambrym Island, 2011). After the men finished their obliga- 
tions to the village, the chief returned their goods. These incidents 
occurred in the early years of the RSE and, although chiefs in Ambrym 
argued that they had control over these new behaviors, there was concern 
that these new material goods would become timewasting habits in the 
community that would negatively impact on traditional societal practices. 

With the addition of solar energy, appliances such as ovens, freezers, 
microwaves, kettles, and washing machines have increased. Freezers are 
popular not only as storage for family and community foods, but also 
because they generate income from selling freezer space or using the appli- 
ance as a shop selling frozen goods, such as frozen chicken or ice cream. 
However, there is also skepticism toward new appliances: one migrant’s wife 
was given a microwave and told me that she was too scared to use it, as she 
traditionally cooked on an open fire and occasionally used the electric oven 
at her workplace. The first year, she only used the microwave to store food 
until she observed her husband use it and became confident. Nonetheless, 
these material goods have allowed migrant families to reduce cooking labor 
time and provide an additional source of income for many families. 
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In addition to these new goods, photos of household members work- 
ing in Australia and New Zealand adorn the walls of living spaces. Cameras 
and cell phones were popular items to purchase in the first few seasons 
(2007-2009), though developing photos was costly. Many saved photos 
on their mobile phones. In the first few seasons, images of their life in New 
Zealand were not on display in their Vanuatu homes until costs reduced. 
Now migrants often develop these photos to show their journey to family 
and community members back home. Family members have noted that 
the photos help them to cope with the physical absence of their partners, 
and these photo displays often reflect the achievements and transforma- 
tions that migrants and their families have accomplished in participating in 
overseas seasonal work. 


Schools 


Paying school fees is a priority. Like material remittances, studies have 
rarely focused on human capital outcomes of the RSE and SWP. Other 
than housing, I argue that the most significant transformation occurs in 
the sector of education. The opportunity to attend school, to finish high 
school, and, for some children, to finish tertiary studies would not have 
occurred without the RSE and SWP (Bailey 2019a). Furthermore, migrants 
are also financing extended family members’ education, some even up to 
university degrees. Many migrants hope that these new educational oppor- 
tunities may in future create new transformations for their children and 
communities. Additionally, a good student in Vanuatu is considered a 
good citizen, a motto that is written on many educational facilities. 

In addition to school fees, supplies such as stationery, electronics, edu- 
cational resource books, and other related resources are remitted in bulk. 
As will be discussed further below, migrants also remit desks, chairs, and 
school uniforms. In interviews, several teachers and principals mentioned 
the generosity of migrants returning with goods for the students and sup- 
plies for their schools like solar panels and generators, enabling students to 
return to school at night and continue their homework and thereby trans- 
forming the learning opportunities for ni-Vanuatu pupils (see also Bedford 
et al. 2020, p. 72). 

New modes of transportation have also assisted with access to educa- 
tion. For some children, school is a long distance from their villages, up to 
two hours walking in some areas. Migrants and teachers commented that 
remittances such as bicycles, trucks, and buses have assisted in improved 
attendance rates. 
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COLLECTIVE COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


The Lolihor Development Council (LDC) in North Ambrym was involved 
in the selection process of my original research group of 22 men for the 
RSE in 2007. The expectation of those selected was that they would finan- 
cially contribute to community-led projects with their earnings from New 
Zealand. The aim was strategic recruitment for development. The LDC 
was established in 1993 with the aid of the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) to encourage cooperation between villages in North 
Ambrym. Several studies have noted the expectations of RSE migrants to 
contribute to local development projects (for a range of RSE community 
projects in Tonga, Samoa, and Vanuatu, see Bailey 2009; Bailey 2014; 
Bedford et al. 2020; Cameron 2011; MacLellan and Mares 2008). 

In the case of the LDC, contributions were a prerequisite. Initially, 
there were successful projects that workers’ incomes contributed to, such 
as a market house, the purchase of an engine for the LDC boat, scholar- 
ships, and a microcredit scheme. The market house provided a space where 
women from the 12 villages in the region could come together and sell 
their produce, and also became a local meeting place. The microcredit 
scheme transformed banking for local community members. 

However, after a while workers ceased providing financial and material 
remittances due to tensions and misappropriations of funds. When inter- 
viewing families of workers in 2011 about the LDC, many stated that 
although their husbands’ overseas incomes contributed to projects, they 
were not directly involved. This disconnection, a change in recruitment 
practices, and mistrust over the financial management of migrants’ incomes 
for community projects contributed to the decline of money given to the 
LDC over time. 

Contributions from migrant workers to the LDC ceased during nego- 
tiations for funds to relocate a new health center to the Lolihor region. 
Migrants had initially provided a portion of their overseas incomes in 
order to purchase building materials for the new clinic. Those building 
materials lay waiting for over 18 months before the community gave up on 
the clinic project and repurposed the materials to extend the local church. 
However, there are also positive examples in Vanuatu of new health clinics 
and material supplies from migrant and employer remittances. 

Although remittances to the LDC ceased, contributions to other com- 
munity groups such as the church remain constant. This is in part due to 
membership and obligations. Migrants contribute significantly to 
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community needs like paying for the construction of wells, community 
halls, churches, and schools. Vanuatu is prone to natural disasters, cyclones, 
acid rain, and ash from volcanoes. Overseas incomes often support repairs 
and maintenance of community infrastructure. Such projects often go 
undocumented (Bailey 2015; Goldring 2004), yet they bring to light the 
reasons for participation and provide a window into remittance spending. 
Migrants also refer to advancements in their social status through partici- 
pation, or the improvements they have made in their housing and the 
generosity of gifts given to their communities (Bailey and Wells 2016). 


Host Country Community Contributions 


What has often been neglected in studies to date are the numerous dona- 
tions from workers’ host communities and employers. An example is a 
fundraiser by a New Zealand community to complement migrant workers’ 
fundraising and purchasing school desks, chairs, as well as school uniforms 
and other school materials (see Fig. 14.2). 

Two months after these goods arrived in Vanuatu, a New Zealand gov- 
ernment delegation visited the school. Not only was the school, like many 
others in Vanuatu, transformed through material remittances, but also 
became a model for other communities with RSE migrants. 

New relationships are produced through the exchanges between Pacific 
seasonal workers and their employers and host communities. As a result of 
these new connections, both in New Zealand and in Pacific Island nations, 
employers have contributed to the workers’ social, material, and financial 
remittances through donations such as water pumps, hospital beds, and 
contributions to medical infrastructure projects. Employers stated at a 
meeting with Ambrym communities in 2011 that they saw the RSE as 
mutually beneficial and as a partnership. Employers are proud of assisting 
migrant communities in reaching their goals through donations and pro- 
viding upskilling courses, reiterating that they value the work that ni- 
Vanuatu have done for them in New Zealand and that in return they wish 
to assist the communities that sent the workers. 

Since Cyclone Pam devastated Vanuatu in 2016, New Zealand govern- 
ment initiatives and employers have offered courses on strengthening 
housing structures for RSE migrants. The New Zealand government pro- 
vides a suite of free educational courses for RSE migrants through the 
Vakameasina training program. Interviewees stated that these courses 
changed the way they managed money or conducted business. These small 
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Fig. 14.2 Remitted goods for Mele School, Vanuatu. (Credit Alex George) 


yet subtle changes are powerful agents of change in the everyday life in 
Vanuatu. 

Workers also receive gifts from local communities in Central Otago. 
These donations increase in size when workers have access to shipping 
containers. Donations have ranged from clothing and sewing machines to 
mattresses and televisions. For example, between 2011 and 2012, New 
Zealand replaced analog TV with digital TV. Communities offered 
migrants their redundant analog televisions to remit without considering 
whether they had power in their homes—at the time, the majority did not. 
Nonetheless, returning with televisions was seen as a status symbol. 


KASTOM? CEREMONIES 


Cultural traditions such as rites of passages, grade-taking ceremonies, and 
other localized practices can decrease or increase through the process of 
migration. For Vanuatu, we find that local customs and rituals have been 
revived and reinforced through financial remittances from short-term sea- 
sonal workers. There is an expectation of sharing remittances for rituals 
and ceremonies. These new sources of income and material goods are 
enabling ni-Vanuatu to participate in kastom ceremonies in new ways, for 


5 Kastom is the Bislama term for custom or tradition (Crowley 2003). 
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example in wedding ceremonies where received gifts are displayed. Gifts 
from families of migrant workers are often more extravagant and costly, 
money may be exchanged in the bride-wealth ceremony, and wealth is 
shown through the gifting of livestock or contributions to food in presta- 
tion piles. These piles are central to what Rio (2007, p. 186) called the 
“relational economy.” He argued: “[T]he heaping of food and money is 
the vehicle that drives all social transformations on Ambrym, creating a 
motion that is crucial to Ambrym kastom and social reproduction.” Money 
is also remitted as a sign of symbolic participation in ceremonies where 
migrants are absent. By spending money earned abroad on ritual and life- 
cycle events as well as by participating in relations of reciprocity, the 
migrants secure a sense of belonging and identity within their 
communities. 


TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE BUSINESS SECTOR, 
AGRICULTURE, AND TRANSPORTATION 


Many businesses require cash injections. However, migrants taking mate- 
rial goods home have enabled opportunities for microbusinesses as well as 
additional resources for current agricultural ventures. In the longevity 
study, I showed that 71 percent of workers purchased material goods to 
start a business (Bailey 2019a, p. 43). These ranged from agricultural 
tools, second-hand clothing, and kitchenware for the establishment of 
bakeries and restaurants, groceries to set up shop, and vehicles (mainly 
vans used as buses) and boats for transportation. Moreover, in that study 
32 percent reported providing funds or material goods for a spouse or a 
family member to initiate a business. 

In another study of 174 combined RSE and SWP workers (Bailey 
2019b), transportation was the largest investment, followed by agricul- 
ture. While overseas, workers explore various crops and gain experience 
from using multiple agricultural tools. Many of these items were then 
remitted. These vary from small pruning cutters and chainsaws to trac- 
tors, often transforming labor practices. Many migrants form relation- 
ships in their host communities and with their employers, who offer 
advice on different business ideas. In New Zealand, the RSE Worker 
Training Program Vakameasina also assists migrants with business skills 
training programs. 
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A transformational change in workers’ approaches to agriculture 
results from the tools they acquire and the diversification of production 
and work practices. Initially, migrants took home portable agricultural 
tools in their suitcases. Later, containers allowed for larger tools such as 
chainsaws, ploughs, and in one case materials to construct a sawmill—all 
expensive tools that are difficult to acquire in Vanuatu. Remitted tools 
serve different purposes and have multiple meanings and ways of contrib- 
uting: For example, grass cutters are not only for personal use; workers 
rent them and use them to fulfill village obligations by cutting grass on 
church grounds or community roads. Therefore, although seen as an 
item for personal use, they achieve much more: earning income, meeting 
obligations, and establishing various interactions between individuals and 
the community. 

Migrants credited remitted tools for easier and quicker practices on 
their farms. Some of the new skill sets such as varieties in pruning methods 
have assisted in changes. After working with various crops in Australia and 
New Zealand, migrants have attempted to replicate them in Vanuatu 
(some legally and some not). Education in biodiversity when transplanting 
goods internationally has been reinforced for migrants. Many transplanted 
crops failed, what did not fail, though, were attitudes toward diversifica- 
tion. Migrants still actively seek new crops and methods, many with ideas 
of future food security and transformation of income opportunities in 
mind. They also experiment with new crops that are less laborious to plant 
and harvest that could possibly survive localized climatic impacts. Vanuatu 
has been driving agricultural diversity for many years. However, consum- 
ing and working on various crops in seasonal worker schemes has encour- 
aged migrants to diversify not only in agriculture but in other business 
ventures since 2007. 


REJECTION OF REMITTANCES, PERCEIVED NEGATIVE 
IMPACTS, AND INEQUALITY 


There is an encouragement of a “culture of saving” among seasonal work- 
ers. Home communities, employers, and government officials enforce this 
by either controlling savings or discouraging workers from spending money 
on goods seen as wasteful. Not all remittances are accepted. As mentioned 
before, a community leader in West Ambrym did not like “timewasters” 
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such as televisions and DVD players brought home, and insisted that the 
men should invest their earnings more wisely toward agricultural resources. 

It is also crucial to approach the question whether remitted material 
items create new demands in consumption or change the social fabric of 
Vanuatu societies. In the interviews with RSE migrants, migrants denied 
this and stated that the needs already existed before the scheme (Bailey 
2009). Nonetheless, migrants purchased household items and tools that 
they thought would enhance their home and work lives in Vanuatu and 
thus made these items popular. Remittances have an impact on consumer 
patterns, creating new desires and causing new expenses, as Zotova and 
Cohen observed in their research on remittances in the context of Tajikistan. 
At the same time, remittance receivers and the wider community members 
also influence the decisions of migrant senders by placing judgment values 
of what is and what “should be” remitted. These judgments have been 
placed on RSE and SWP migrants by governments, employers, communi- 
ties, and households since day one, often limiting migrants’ purchases or 
creating deceptive remittance practices to hide material goods. 

A perceived negative impact of remitted material goods is waste: “RSE 
workers return with goods and packaging that cannot be easily disposed 
of, and local communities lack the facilities to deal with the waste. Rubbish 
is left to accumulate within the village” (Bedford et al. 2020: pp. 107-8). 
This observation is especially important in rural settings, where there is no 
set infrastructure to deal with large quantities of waste. Waste from goods 
and food packaging from the capital city to rural areas was evident in my 
early observations in Ambrym (2011-2012). Bedford’s study (2020) 
highlights that additional waste from material remittances is a pressing 
issue in the transformation of rural environments. 

Remittances can also create inequalities and dependency (Bailey 2019a; 
Bedford et al. 2020; Brettell 2007; Cohen 2004; Massey et al. 1993; 
Reichert 1981). Although not always vocalized in public domains, commu- 
nity members raised concerns with migrant workers’ long-term participa- 
tion in labor mobility. There have been references to jealousies over 
opportunities to migrate and the remittances returned. This is often 
observed in the built environment and the material objects carried or worn. 
As migrants accumulate material goods, household security increases. 
Bedford et al. (2020, p. 108) mentioned with regard to Lamen Bay on the 
island of Epi that households with locks on doors now dominate the dwell- 
ings. On Ambrym, very few migrants used to lock the rooms in their homes, 
but migrants now understand the tensions and jealousies that are associated 
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with newly acquired goods and have also increased locking their properties. 
This transformation is not only seen in providing additional security but 
contributes to a relationship of mistrust. Participation and the attainment of 
financial and material wealth have exacerbated these tensions. 

Inequality and transformations have also included gendered aspects. 
Initially, females were excluded from the schemes by the LDC council in 
North Ambrym. However, in 2012, the council approved a woman to go 
to Australia with her brother and since then many have followed. With the 
participation of women in the scheme, village dynamics including gender 
roles are being transformed. However, this change is not always depicted 
positively within communities. 

Youth are now looking at the RSE and SWP when they finish school, 
whereas prior to this there were limited formal employment opportunities. 
Over half of my original 22 research participants now see the RSE as a 
career for seven months of the year, as opposed to limited cash work in 
copra, kava, or other local agricultural ventures. The seasonal worker pro- 
grams have transformed ideas of work, with overseas labor being seen as 
valuable due to the outcomes from remittances and local employment 
practices being seen as lower in status because of limited cash resources 
and the time needed to gain income. 


MATERIAL REMITTANCES AS PRACTICES OF BELONGING 


Remittances are interwoven with ideas of belonging. Often, the remitted 
objects stand for the host country and, when moved to a new locality, 
represent a specific form of prestige, status, and nostalgia for workers (see 
also Mura and Strohle in this volume). Evidence of working in the sea- 
sonal programs is displayed in the landscapes of Vanuatu, through sym- 
bolic motifs on houses and vehicles, architecture, and the naming of 
businesses. When I first visited Vanuatu in 2009, I spotted mostly symbols 
of Australia in Port Vila, like Australian rugby jerseys and flags in stores. 
Two years on, this had changed fundamentally, with the inclusion of New 
Zealand symbolism from returned migrants. Connections to Australia and 
New Zealand are displayed proudly, like the New Zealand flag or All 
Blacks merchandise, which are popular with those participating in the 
RSE. When one sees a picture of a Kangaroo or the Australian flag on a 
bus or taxi, it is clear that this person participated in the SWP. 

This plays out in many different areas, even in sports. In 2007, RSE 
migrants were football fans and had limited knowledge of or interest in 
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rugby. Today, when New Zealand and Australia compete against each 
other, seasonal workers show their support for their work location on 
social media sites and in celebratory parades, for example in Port Vila. 
Parades for these rugby teams did not occur before the RSE and 
SWP. Participation in these schemes has provided new forms of demon- 
strating social ties with the host countries. Identity in Vanuatu is strongly 
localized and “being of place” (Hess 2009) will always remain dominant 
in Vanuatu societies. Nonetheless, migrants that have returned to Australia 
or New Zealand over several seasons also feel a strong connection to their 
host communities, adding this new strand to their sense of identity. 


CONCLUSION 


Material remittances play an important role in transformative processes. In 
some cases, the financial, social, and cultural values of material remittances 
are significantly higher than monetary transfers. Most remitted incomes 
are allocated to essential items such as daily consumption, living costs, 
school fees, building homes, buying land, or contributing to customary 
and community obligations. The establishment of businesses is further 
down the list, depending on the migrant’s positionality. Rethinking nega- 
tive notions around consumable and productive remittances leads to a 
better understanding of remittance societies. 

Remitted material goods can contribute to new income-generating 
opportunities and provide positive transformations in migrant households 
and community domains. This is obvious in the built environment through 
infrastructure projects and within household dwellings. Goods that add to 
décor are highly valued, referred to as transformative in the developmental 
sense of the term “modern,” and contribute to comfort in everyday life. 
Shipping provides migrants with the opportunities to remit larger goods. 
Solar equipment has been most notable in the transformative processes. 
The increase in solar equipment has provided electricity in rural areas, 
assisting with the creation of new businesses, light for homework, and 
household use. Migrants also ship a range of goods such as furniture and 
trucks and boats for transportation. Access to transportation has improved 
mobility and provided income opportunities. 

The benefits from remittances are widespread, though not all remit- 
tances are welcomed, and there are tensions in regard to migrant partici- 
pation and their remittance choices. Although there are negative outcomes 
from remittances, like dealing with waste, these are largely outweighed by 
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the positive consequences of remittances and participation in labor mobil- 
ity more broadly. If given both a dollar and social value, material remit- 
tances might become of more interest in the future. 
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PART IV 


Remittances in the Light of Conflict, 
Climate Change, and the Postcolonial: 
Contemporary Issues and Upcoming 
Challenges 


Remittances transform biographies, landscapes, and social groups. It is 
therefore no surprise to encounter them in the center of pressing issues in 
global migration society like civil wars, climate change, and neocolonial 
backdrops. In order to analyze current and future challenges, we have to 
follow remittance transactions along these pathways. 

Remittances originate from the differing qualities of life and power 
constellations across the globe, and in their very essence, they reproduce 
this global imbalance along the path of the coloniality of power, exploita- 
tion, imperialism, and climate inequality (Fagen 2006; Mignolo 2011; 
Van Praag and Timmerman 2019). At the same time, they are an effective 
remedy to improve the living conditions of those who have been affected 
by structural inequity worldwide (Bastia and Skeldon 2020; Carling 
2014). This predicament is discussed in the chapters on remittances and 
climate change by Lore van Praag and Justice Issah Musah-Surugu and 
Samuel Weniga Anuga. Environmental and climate transformation is one 
of the most pressing issues in the present and will be even more so in the 
future of transnational society. Remittances can be part of the solution to 
these problems, but how can we conceptualize green remittances in terms 
of motivations, effects, and responsibilities? Lore Van Praag stresses that 
the mitigation of and adaptation to environmental change should not rely 
on individual sending of financial remittances. Instead, policymakers need 
to govern transnational practices like sending money as well as improving 
infrastructure, raising awareness, and sharing knowledge. In an example 
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from Ghana, Justice Issah Musah-Surugu and Samuel Weniga Anuga 
show how smallholder farmers adapt to climate change by engaging in 
off-farm jobs, irrigation farming, and cultivating new crops. Remittances 
are vital in their endeavors to accommodate changing environments. 

Structures of inequality are often manifest in conflict, and remittances 
can be part and parcel of transnational conflict as well as its resolution. 
Informal money transfers like hawala improve economic resilience and, at 
the same time, transform the social and political order (Giiran 2020). 
Through the example of the Sri Lankan civil war, Rina Alluri shows how 
remittances from Switzerland to Sri Lanka were used as a way to sustain 
and perpetuate conflict and were thus highly politicized. When the civil 
war ended, remitting decreased and also changed from political support 
and activism to financial transfers. The first generation of the Tamil Swiss 
diaspora felt the need to support their homeland in times of conflict more 
than in times of peace. The second generation felt a need to distance 
themselves from the conflict and reduced remittances. 

While social change in terms of conflict resolution, promoting sustain- 
ability, preventing climate change, and fostering academic exchange, is 
generally considered a positive development by migrant senders as well as 
non-migrant recipients, we cannot neglect the fact that these are mostly 
Western concepts that are sent along with technology, knowledge, and 
conflict solution. However, they also further transnational dependencies 
and foster neocolonial relations. Brigitte Bönisch-Brednich reflects on the 
role of universities in this context. While it is obvious that financial remit- 
tances are preferred in Western currencies, we need to open our eyes to 
the history of knowledge production and distribution in the academic 
world. When we interpret global knowledge transfers as remittance prac- 
tices, we can reveal the neocolonial structures of the academic market. 
This shows how remittances follow an economic, social, and political 
script that determines legitimacy, value, and the currency of knowledge in 
a world of economic and social inequalities. In sum, remittances are paid 
in Western currency. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Remittances as a Game Changer for Climate 
Change Adaptation Financing for the Most 
Vulnerable: Empirical Evidence 
from Northern Ghana 


Justice Issah Musah-Surugu and Samuel Weniga Anuga 


INTRODUCTION 


The earlier choruses of conflict, dictatorship, and poverty as the main 
obstacles to Africa's development are gradually waning. Perhaps, progress 
in consolidating the rule of law and good governance, albeit with some 
hitches, accounts for this changing perspective on Africa (Henri 2019; 
Kalabamu 2019). However, at the center stage of the continent’s struggle 
today are the destructive effects of climate chang (Makuvaro et al. 2018; 
IPCC 2014; Tsegaye et al. 2013). The region has experienced a significant 
increase in the intensity and frequency of extreme climate events such as 
floods, storms, and droughts, with the number of events surging from 85 in 
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the 1970s to over 540 between 2010 and 2019 with attendant high socio- 
economic cost (Kamer 2022). While the exact the total cost associated 
with these extreme events on the continent remains inconclusive, there is 
a broad consensus that there exists a substantial “adaptation finance gap” 
(Bahadir et al. 2018; Randazzo and Piracha 2019). Studies have consis- 
tently shown that public adaptation finance flows to the continent are con- 
siderably below the estimated needs and this gap continues to 
widen (OECD 2023; UNEP 2022). 

The adaptation finance gap refers to the gap between the costs of 
meeting a given adaptation target and the amount of finance available 
(UNEP 2015). Amidst poor commitment from developed countries and 
massive resource rent coupled with poor gross domestic product (GDP) in 
some African countries, the adaptation finance gap is expected to grow 
exponentially (Watkiss et al. 2010; Stern 2008). Traditional public financ- 
ing sources projected under the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (UNFCCC) financial mechanism have arguably per- 
formed abysmally in their efforts to support Africa’s adaptation needs. 
Indeed, the seemingly poor commitment of developed countries to fulfil 
their pledges makes many scholars and practitioners doubt the USD100 
billion climate finance pledge made in Paris in 2015 (Musah-Surugu et al. 
2018; Bendandi and Pauw 2016). Describing the failure of international 
public finance for climate change, Buchner and Wilkinson (2015) stated: 
“since its emergence, the USD 100 billion goal has been both a touch- 
stone of good faith and a hallmark of mistrust.” 

Identifying new and additional private sources of finance to complement 
the ailing public sources is therefore topical in the climate finance dis- 
course (Fridahl and Linnér 2016; Bodansky 2010). Climate finance schol- 
ars contend that private sector finance would be more sustainable, 
predictable, and stable to complement public finance (Pauw 2015). 
Emerging studies that focus on private sources of financing adapta- 
tion have identified remittances as showing prominence in this subset 
(Musah-Surugu et al. 2018; Pauw 2015). They indicate that remittances 
reach the core of the poor and could be a significant source in closing 
the adaptation financing gap, specifically at the household level. For 
instance, using propensity score matching and multinomial treatment 
methods, Randazzo and Piracha (2019) found an overall productive use 
of remittances at the household level in Senegal. Also, Bui et al. (2015) 
established that rural households in Vietnam increased investment in 
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education and productive businesses, which augmented their human capi- 
tal and financial gains for livelihood improvement. 

Given the volume of remittance flows into developing countries and 
their potential to reach the poorest of the poor, many recent climate 
change financing studies have underscored their significance to support 
climate change adaptation (Kissinger et al. 2019; Marke and Sylvester 
2018). Since 2007, remittance flows to developing countries have increas- 
ingly outstripped Official Development Assistance (ODA), net export, 
portfolio equity, tourism receipt, as well as foreign direct investment (FDI) 
(World Bank 2019). As a result of their predictability, lower volatility, 
counter-cyclical nature, and ability to bypass aid bureaucracies in reaching 
the poor, remittances have been tipped as a significant complementary 
source of financing adaptation (OECD 2016; Pauw 2015). 

Previous studies in economics and development show that remittances 
have been a shock absorber for many vulnerable households in poorer 
countries (Couharde and Generoso 2015). Remittances contribute to 
financing adaptation-related investments ranging from short-term priori- 
ties, such as irrigation equipment, to longer term goals related to health 
and education (see Bayala in this volume; Couharde and Generoso 2015). 
Remittances are a form of self-insurance in developing countries. The 
insurance function is reflected in the tendency of migrants to send more 
remittances to their countries of origin following downturns in economic 
crises, natural disasters, and/or political/civil conflicts (Ratha 2007). 

In spite of the evidence presented for the case of remittance flows as a 
strong complementary source of adaptation financing, the existing litera- 
ture in the emerging field of climate change focused mainly on sources 
such as central governments, donors, FDIs, solidarity and philanthropic 
with only cursory attention given to the role of remittance flows (Musah- 
Surugu et al. 2018). Thus, this chapter seeks to fill the gap by examining 
the role of remittances as a finance adaptation tool among smallholder 
farmers in Ghana. This is done by answering the questions of the extent of 
influence remittances has on climate change adaptation and the share of 
income spent on adaptation. The findings of the chapter provide an 
informed basis for designing strategies that support existing private adap- 
tation measures of local farmers through appropriate public policy, invest- 
ment, and collective actions so as to reduce the adverse impact of climate 
change. Therefore, the findings are useful to public policy makers, NGOs, 
the private sector, and philanthropists with an interest in climate 
governance. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


This chapter employs both quantitative and qualitative approaches to 
data-gathering and analysis. Data was sourced from smallholder farmers in 
the Bole-Bamboi and Sawla-Tuna-Kalba districts of the Northern Region 
of Ghana (Fig. 15.1). The specific communities involved were Gbogdaa, 
Nahari, Bali, Mankuma, Bole, Nyanoa, Belma, Jilinkon, Sawla, and Kalba. 
These communities were selected due to their perceived climate change 
vulnerability (MoFA 2014). Maize, millet, and yam farmers were selected 
due to the large production of these food crops in the communities. For 
this study, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO 2010) definition of smallholder farmers was adopted: Thus, small- 
holder farmers are farmers who farm plots of two hectares or less and rely 
exclusively on family labor. The data collection was done by the research- 
ers and assisted by two carefully chosen and well-trained field assistants. A 
convenience sampling technique was used in selecting 400 farmers, com- 
prising 40 farmers from each community. The convenience sampling 
approach was appropriate because no lists of farmers (sample frame) in the 
communities existed and hence did not offer an opportunity for probabil- 
ity sampling. 

A disproportionate allocation was made to the districts to ensure repre- 
sentativeness. A semi-structured questionnaire was used in soliciting quan- 
titative information. Section A of the questionnaire collected information 
on farmers’ perceptions and knowledge of climate change, with Section B 
focusing on adaptation strategies. While Section C looked at the flow of 
remittances, Section D focused on remittances and climate change adapta- 
tion. Section E collected socio-demographic information. Twenty Focus 
Group Discussions (FGDs) were conducted, two per community. These 
included male and female farmers with an average of nine participants per 
group. In-depth interviews were also conducted with the district assem- 
blies and representatives from the MoFA (Ministry of Food and Agriculture). 

Adaptation Strategy Index (ASI) was used to rank the adaptation prac- 
tices in order of importance on the farm. Questions in that section of the 
questionnaire provided response options placed on a continuum (Likert 
scale): high, medium, low, and not at all. The scores assigned to the 
responses were 3, 2, 1, and 0 respectively. Farmers were asked to assess the 
different strategies by using the four-point rating scale and subsequent 
ranking was done using the weighted means. This approach has been 
established as efficient in ranking elements (Uddin et al. 2014; Devkota 
2014; Ndamani and Watanabe 2016). 
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Fig. 15.1 Map of the study area (Bole-Bambio and Sawla-Tuna-Kalba districts). 
(Source: University of Ghana Geographic Information Systems Lab 
(UGGIS), 2017) 
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The Order Rank Logit (ORL) and multinomial logit structural decom- 
position models were used to examine the effect of remittances on climate 
change adaptation strategies and the effect of remittances on farmers’ 
share of income spent on adaptation respectively. The ORL was employed 
to examine the influence of remittances on adaptation strategies. 
Remittance (explanatory variable) data was continuous as respondents 
were allowed to indicate their average amount of remittance per year. 
Adaptation strategies (outcome variable) by the ASI provided ranking 
options (Likert scale), offering ample possibilities for ORL analysis (Hill 
and Jones 2014; Stock and Watson 2012; Doherty and Clayton 2011). In 
this study, adaptation strategies are conceptualized as the responsive 
mechanism adopted (directly and indirectly) by farmers to offset the 
effects of climate change and reduce vulnerability (Huang et al. 2018; 
Descheemacker et al. 2017; IPCC 2015; Doherty and Clayton 2011). In 
testing for the influence of remittances on the share of income spent on 
adaptation, the multinomial logit regression was appropriate. In this case, 
the independent variable remained the same (remittances as a continuous 
variable) and the share of income spent on adaptation was categorized in 
sums of USD100-300, 301-600, and 601-900. According to Hilbe 
(2011) and Allison (2014), the multinomial logistic regression is used to 
predict categorical placement or the probability of category membership 
in a dependent variable based on multiple independent variables, hence 
making it an appropriate tool for the analysis. 

The models enabled an independent testing of the direct paths of the 
variables involved. The resulting R’s for both models indicate that the 
exogenous variables are significant and fitted predictors of variance in 
adaptation and share ofincome. These were further confirmed by all post- 
estimations tests (such as margins) carried out. All estimations were made 
using STATA 15. 

The major limitation of the study is that it did not disaggregate farmers 
who received national (internal) and international (external) remittances. 
This was because the number ofrecipients ofinternational remittances was 
insignificant for statistical analysis. The authors propose that future studies 
with enough financial capacity expand the geographical dispensation in 
order to attract more international remittance recipients for a disaggregate 
analysis. 
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RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Information on Sampled Farmers 


The mean age of respondents was 46 years and more than half (59 per- 
cent) were males. Fifty percent had no formal education and 89.5 percent 
were married. The average household size was seven people, the average 
farm consisted of four acres, and the average number of years spent farm- 
ing was 35 (Table 15.1). Eighty-five percent owned a bicycle and 82 per- 
cent a mobile phone. Many had a radio and motor bicycle (78.8 percent 
and 65 percent respectively). Water pumps (28 percent), televisions (33 
percent), and motor kings/tricycles (35 percent) were not owned by many 
(Table 15.2). Eighty-two percent held the view that the climate has 
changed over the past fifteen years (Fig. 15.2). According to the distribu- 
tion of perception on climate change, all respondents (100 percent) 


Table 15.1 Socio-demographic characteristics of respondents (7 = 400) 


Socio-demographic characteristics Frequency (n) Marginal (%) Average SD 


Sex 
Male 236 59.0 
Female 164 41.0 
Age 46.0 7.9 
21-30 3 0.8 
31-40 132 33.0 
41-50 137 34.3 
51-60 70 17.5 
>60 58 14.5 
Religion 
Christianity 181 45.3 
Islam 157 39.3 
Traditional 62 15.5 
Marital status 
Married 358 89.5 
Unmarried 42 10.5 
Educational status 
No formal education 203 50.8 
Basic /primary 169 42.3 
Tertiary 28 7.0 
Household size — = 7.0 2.7 
Farm size = - 4.0 0.7 


Farm experience - - 35.0 7.7 
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thought rainfall had decreased while 98 percent perceived temperatures as 
having increased. There was also a perceived increase in the occurrence of 
storm surges (74 percent) and a 100 percent increase in the occurrence of 
prolonged drought (Table 15.3). Exactly half (50 percent) of respondents 
thought the change in climatic conditions in the area is caused by human 
activities, 20 percent saw it is a punishment from ancestors, 15 percent saw 
it as a punishment from a natural God, and 15 percent thought it is a natu- 
ral cycle (Fig. 15.3). Figure 15.4 shows that the major effect of climate 
change as stated by respondents is low productivity (97 percent). 


Farmers’ Perception and Knowledge of Climate Change 


Table 15.2 Property 


ownership Farm properties Yes (%) No (%) 
Mobile phone 82.0 18.0 
Bicycle 85.0 15.0 
Car/tractor 0.0 100.0 
Motor king/tricycle 35.0 75.0 
Motor bicycle 65.0 35.0 
Radio 78.0 22.0 
Water pump 28.0 72.0 
Television 33.0 67.0 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Fig. 15.2 The climate has changed over the past fifteen years 
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Table 15.3 Distribution of responses to perceived changes in specific climatic 
events (7 = 400) 


% of respondents indicating the level of change in climatic events over the past fifteen years 


Climatic events Increased No change Decreased Don’t know 


Precipitation 100 

Temperature 98.0 2.0 
Occurrence of storm surges 74.0 20.0 6.0 
Occurrence of drought 100 

Occurrence of floods 40.0 55.0 5.0 


100 


10 15% 


Supernatural God Punishement from ancestors Human activities Natural cycle 
Fig. 15.3 Perceived causes of climate change 
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Fig. 15.4 Perceived effects of climate change 
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CLIMATE IMPACTS AND ADAPTATION 


Due to the rising effects of climate change, many (85.5 percent) of the 
farmers were implementing various types of adaptation strategies as 
responsive mechanisms (Fig. 15.5). For strategic policy toward remittance- 
based adaptation, the study identified the adaptation strategies employed 
by farmers. The response options were placed on a continuum (Likert 
scale): “high, medium, low, and not at all,” and as above were assigned 
scores of 3, 2, 1, and 0 respectively. Backyard gardening was the foremost 
activity implemented by farners as an adaptation strategy (ASI, 318.5), 
with cultivation of drought-tolerant crops (ASI, 300.0) ranking second 
and mixed cropping ranking third (ASI, 282.5). Off-farm jobs, residue 
management, and alternating planting dates were ranked fourth, fifth, and 
sixth respectively. Index-Based Insurance (ASI, 174.9), use of compost / 
animal manure (ASI, 198.3), and land fallowing (ASI, 192.4) were all 
given lower ranks of importance (Table 15.4). 


ASI = AS, x0+AS, x1+AS, x2+AS, x3 


e ASI = Adaptation Strategy Index 

e AS, = Frequency of farmers rating adaptation strategy as having no 
importance 

e AS; = Frequency of farmers rating adaptation strategy as having low 
importance 


Yes No 


Fig. 15.5 Implemented adaptation practices 
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Table 15.4 Ranked order of adaptation strategies to climate change 


Order of importance on the farm 


Adaptation practices High Medium Low No ASI Rank 
Backyard gardening 90.3 9.8 - - 318.5 1 
Cultivation of drought-tolerant crops 100  - - - 300.0 2 
Mixed cropping 825 17.5 - - 282.5 3 
Off-farm jobs 80.0 20.0 - - 280.0 4 
Residue management 55.5 44.5 - - 255.5 5 
Alternating planting dates 49.3 9.8 41.0 - 252.4 6 
Crop rotation 40.0 27.5 325 - 207.5 7 
Afforestation 25.8 41.3 33.0 - 200.5 8 
Irrigation farming 57.8 19.0 23.3 - 199.4 9 
Use of compost/animal manure 22.5 54.3 23.3 - 198.3 10 
Land fallowing 44.5 17.8 23.3 14.5 1924 11 
Index-Based Insurance (IBI) 25.5 23.8 50.8 - 1749 12 
e AS,, = Frequency of farmers rating adaptation strategy as having 


moderate importance 
e AS, = Frequency of farmers rating adaptation strategy as having high 
importance 


FLOW OF REMITTANCES AND USE OF REMITTANCES 
FOR ADAPTATION 


On average, our respondents receive USD369.00 of remittances annually. 
Half (50 percent) receive USD100-500 per year, 31.8 percent 
USD501-1000, and only 18.2 percent receive above USD1000. The 
main medium of receiving remittance was through friends or relatives 
(72.8 percent) (Table 15.5). Only 27 percent received wage-based income. 
Table 15.6 indicates that remittances enabled respondents to engage in 
some practices that could potentially become adaptation strategies. Buying 
chemicals or fertilizer (21.6 percent), acquiring extra food to supplement 
family needs (17.8 percent), and buying drought-tolerant maize seeds (14 
percent) were indicated as activities remittances are used for. Other prac- 
tices outlined were investing in children’s education (13.4 percent), buy- 
ing irrigation equipment (10.3 percent), and putting up a storage facility 
(7.2 percent) (Table 15.6). Major challenges associated with receiving 
remittances were mobile network problems (29.2 percent), traveling lon- 
ger distances to redraw remittances (22.5 percent), and remitters being 
too busy to send money (20 percent). 
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Table 15.5 Amount of remittances received by respondents per year (USD) 


Amount of remittances Frequency (n) Percentage (%) Average 
100-500 200 50.0 
501-1000 127 31.8 369.0 
>1000 73 18.2 
Number of times remittance is received in a year 2.0 
Medium of receiving remittance 
Sent through a friend /relative 291 72.8 
Mobile money transfer 109 27.2 
Other sources of income Yes (%) No (%) 
Farm crop-based income 100.0 - 
Livestock-based income 65.0 35.0 
Wage-based income 27.0 73.0 


Table 15.6 Practices smallholder farmers use remittances for that can potentially 
become adaptation practices 


Responses (n) Percentage (%) 


Practices 

Buy chemicals /fertilizer 382 21.6 
Acquire extra food to supplement family needs 320 17.8 
Buy drought-tolerant maize seeds 247 14.0 
Invest in children’s education 236 13.4 
Buy irrigation equipment 180 10.3 
Put up a storage facility 127 7.2 
Sponsor relative travel outside the community 98 5.5 
Hire labor 94 5.4 
Expansion of farmland 85 4.8 
Total 1,769 100.0 
Challenges of receiving remittances 

Mobile network problems 259 29.2 
Traveling longer distances to redraw remittance 200 22.5 
Remitters being too busy to send money 179 20.2 
Limited financial institutions in the area 178 20.1 
Poor communications from intermediaries 54 6.1 
High transaction costs (for both senders and 17 1.9 
receivers) 

Total 887 100.0 


Multiple responses 
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INELUENCE OF REMITTANCES ON ADAPTATION 


For Table 15.4, respondents were asked to indicate in order of importance 
the adaptation strategies implemented on their farms. Consequently, pro- 
vided a general overview of the adaptation strategies respondents deemed 
important without remittance. The study also examined the influence of 
remittance on adaptation. A Rank Order Logit (ORL) regression was 
employed in examining the influence remittance on adaptation. The ORL 
model was developed based on the adaptation practices ranked by the 
ASI. The ASI offered an opportunity for respondents to rank their most 
preferred adaptation practices in the order of importance. Adequate infor- 
mation can be obtained if respondents are asked to rank the set of alterna- 
tives (Doherty and Clayton 2011; Stock and Watson 2012). In statistical 
terms, the preferences can then be estimated more efficiently. In a situa- 
tion where respondents are asked to select their preferred option out of a 
set of presented alternatives, appropriate estimation choice would have 
been a standard discrete model, like the multinomial logit model. However, 
it is empirically established that more information can be obtained from a 
respondent when asked to give a complete ranking of all presented alter- 
natives. Moreover, Hill and Jones (2014) indicate that when a dependent 
variable has more than two categories and the values have a meaningful 
sequential order where a value is indeed “higher” than the previous one, 
then an ORL model is the most appropriate. 

The model predicted a 64 percent variation of the explanatory variable 
(remittance) on the outcome variable (adaptation practices). This implies 
that holding all other things constant, the probability of farmers engaging 
in climate change adaptation given remittance is 64 percent. More specifi- 
cally, remittance positively predicted off-farm jobs (0.19 = p), implying 
that respondents are 19 percent likely to engage in off-farm jobs with an 
increase in remittance. Remittance also positively correlated irrigation 
farming (0.18 = p), cultivation of improved crop varieties (0.17 = p), and 
use of compost/animal manure (0.14 = p). An inverse relationship was 
established for Indexed-Based Insurance (-0.12 = p) and no association 
observed for alternating planting dates and mixed cropping (Table 15.7). 

As shown on Table 15.8, using multinomial logit regression, the 
Nagelkerke R?, Cox, Snell, and McFadden R-square values show that the 
multinomial logit model was fitted and remittance significantly predicted 
respondents’ share of income spent on adaptation. Multinomial logistic 
regression is used to predict categorical placement in or the probability of 
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Table 15.7 Influence of remittance on adaptation practices 


Predictor variable (remittance) 


Adaptation practices (outcome) Coefficient (p) Pvalue SE 
Off-farm jobs 0.19 0.00** 0.02 
Irrigation farming 0.18 0.00** 0.03 
Cultivation of improved crop varieties 0.17 0.00** 0.05 
Use of compost/animal manure 0.14 0.00** 0.02 
Crop rotation 0.10 0.02* 0.03 
Index-Based Insurance (IBI) -0.12 0.00* 0.07 
Backyard gardening 0.90 0.05* 0.04 
Afforestation 0.13 0.04* 0.05 
Residue management 0.09 0.04* 0.03 
Alternating planting dates 0.16 0.90 0.09 
Mixed cropping -0.16 0.90 0.08 
Base category Land fallowing 
Chi square, degree of freedom, p-value chi square = 374.89, df = 2, p = 0.00, 
Log-Likelihood R? = 0.64 

5867.30 


**p < 0.01, *p < 0.05 


Table 15.8 Amount of remittance received influences the share of income spent 
on adaptation 


Share of income spent on adaptation (USD) 


Explanatory 100-300 301-600 601-900 

variable 

Remittance Exp Wald P Exp Wald P Exp Wald P 
(B) (B) (B) 


2.85 20.84 0.04* 2.65 18.50 0.03* 1.92 14.4 0.05* 


Base category >901 


*Significant at 5 percent level; Nagelkerke’s R-squared = 0.321; Cox and Snell’s R-squared = 0.311 and 
McFadden’s R-squared = 0.224 


category membership on a dependent variable based on multiple indepen- 
dent variables (Allison 2014; Hilbe 2011). The independent variables can 
either be dichotomous (i.e., binary) or continuous (i.e., interval or ratio in 
scale). Multinomial logistic regression is a simple extension of binary 
logistic regression that allows for more than two categories of the depen- 
dent or outcome variable. Unlike binary logistic regression, multinomial 
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logistic regression uses maximum likelihood estimation to evaluate the 
probability of categorical membership (Al-Mudhafer 2014). In testing for 
the influence of remittance on the share of income spent on adaptation, 
the multinomial logit was appropriate as the independent variable (remit- 
tance) was continuous whereas share of income spent on adaptation was 
categorized (USD100-300, 301-600, and 601-900). The basic assump- 
tion developed indicates that receiving remittances would be a determin- 
ing factor in the amount of money farmers are willing to spend on 
adaptation. The model showed that respondents are 28 percent likely to 
spend USD100-300 of their share of income on adaptation given that 
there is an increase in remittance (ß = 2.85). Similarly, the model predicted 
a26 percentand a 19 percent likelihood of spending between USD301-600 
and USD601-900 respectively of the share of income on adaptation given 
an increase in remittance. 


DISCUSSION 


Climate change risks are profound and evidential rather than perceptual 
(Luis et al. 2018; Hu et al. 2017; IPCC 2015). Literature shows that 
climate change is associated with negative impacts on the natural environ- 
ment, society, and the physical and psychological health of individuals 
(Huang et al. 2018; Descheemaeker et al. 2017; IPCC 2015; Doherty 
and Clayton 2011). The majority of respondents in this study ascribed a 
change in the climate as manifested in decreased precipitation, increased 
temperatures, and prolonged drought. This climate cognition is not out of 
the ordinary because the mercurial nature of the Sudan Savanna and the 
Guinea Savanna zones have made farmers conversant and knowledgeable 
about the vagaries of weather conditions in the area (Antwi-Agyei et al. 
2012). The finding does not depart substantially from Ndamani and 
Watanabe (2016), who found that 87 percent of respondents perceived a 
decrease in rainfall, with 82 percent perceiving an increase in temperature 
in parts of the study area. Climate change is undoubtedly affecting agricul- 
ture and the entire agricultural value chain. Smallholder farmers in devel- 
oping countries are at the serious core of this extreme change due to their 
weak adaptive capacity (Liu et al. 2016; Mulatu Debalke 2011). The con- 
comitant effect is low productivity and impoverishment of more house- 
holds. Empirical studies (Descheemaeker et al. 2017; IPCC 2015; Laube 
et al. 2012) further show that higher temperatures and less rainfall have 
resulted in reduced yield in Ghana and other African countries. The 
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findings of this study point to a similar direction as it was established that 
the major effect of climate change was low productivity. Smallholder farm- 
ers were further devastated by inadequate feed and water for livestock and 
in critical situations abandoned their farms. Indeed, climate-induced water 
stress has caught up with many farmers due to the drying up of rivers, 
streams, and underground aquifers (Kundzewicz et al. 2018; Smerdon 
2017). Consequently, livestock, which is a valuable household livelihood 
asset and supplements the needs of many, is at a crossroads as farmers can 
no longer engage in this lucrative venture with ardent interest 
(Descheemaeker et al. 2017). 

The introduction and integration of sound adaptive strategies has been 
identified as a necessary pathway to mitigating climate change effects 
(Ndamani and Watanabe 2016). Even though Mulatu Debalke (2011) is 
of the view that a minority of smallholder farmers are vehement imple- 
menters of adaptation strategies, the dividend of these strategies cannot be 
underestimated. Using ASI to assess the order of importance of adapta- 
tion practices implemented by farmers knowingly or unknowingly (auton- 
omous and planned), backyard gardening, cultivation of drought-tolerant 
crops, and mixed cropping were ranked as the top three most important. 
Traditionally, backyard gardening has long been a practice associated with 
the people of the area (Yiridoe and Anchirinah 2005). Having larger and 
flourishing farmlands elsewhere did not discourage farmers from backyard 
gardening (Danso et al. 2004). Accordingly, this was used to usher farm- 
ers into the harvesting season as they start consuming the produce from 
their backyard gardens before venturing into their main farmlands (Yiridoe 
and Anchirinah 2005). In recent happennings, backyard gardening is used 
more as a risk management strategy as farmers who proclaimed they are 
confronted with climate change see the need for backyard gardening to 
support their main farmlands as confirmed in the FGDs. The study also 
found that vulnerable groups including women and migrants build their 
livelihood mostly from backyard gardening due to limited access to land. 
Mixed cropping was also perceived as a risk management strategy as farm- 
ers felt that having multiple crops on a piece of land could save them from 
disappointment. “When one crop fail the other will not.” Hence, farmers 
are unwilling to engage in only a single crop for a farming season. Simply, 
farmers adopted mixed cropping to reduce overall risk while expanding 
opportunities for farm profit, thus boosting their average income (Ndamani 
and Watanabe 2016; Uddin et al. 2014; Mulatu Debalke 2011). An inter- 
viewee stated: 
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It is not advisable to keep one farmland. Farmers engage in backyard gar- 
dening to get more yield to feed their families. Farmers get less produce due 
to the harsh weather conditions, so it is better not to waste time and walk 
longer distances to bring home nothing. Mixed cropping helps to give alter- 
native produce if other crops fail. 


Justifiably, the pervasive decline in precipitation, prolonged drought, 
and increased temperature could be reasons for farmers engaging in the 
cultivation of drought-tolerant crops, as is corroborated by the significant 
rating of the practice (Uddin et al. 2014). Weather Index-Based Insurance 
(WIBI) was ranked the least important adaptation strategy, most likely due 
to the significant lack of good management of financial institutions in the 
country underwriting agriculture and offering farm-based insurance prod- 
ucts. Also, poor deployment of technical assistance and low levels of farmer 
awareness about the use of agricultural insurance explain its low adoption 
(Ndamani and Watanabe 2016; Uddin et al. 2014). 

Studies have indicated a certain unanimity regarding the medium-to 
long-term impact of climate change (Fosu-Mensah et al. 2012; Apata 
2011; Mertz et al. 2009), which has driven a plethora of adaptation strate- 
gies to militate against climate-induced effects (Nhemachena and Hassan 
2007). The novelty and nuance related to this study is the integral role of 
remittance in adaptation. The twenty-first century has seen remittance 
represent one of the key issues in economic development (Inoue 2018; 
Acosta et al. 2007; Adams Jr 2004) by reducing the level, depth, and 
severity of poverty in most developing countries (Vacaflores 2017; 
Akobeng 2016), increasing incomes (Oduro and Boakye-Yiadom 2014; 
Adams and Cuecuecha 2013), and smoothening household consumption 
(Schiantarelli 2005). A study by Adams and Cuecuecha (2013) using a 
two-stage multinomial logit model revealed that increased remittance pro- 
vides available working capital for small-scale entrepreneurs. Similarly, 
Bang et al. (2016) established that a rise in remittances increased self- 
employment and private sector investment in Kenya. The increase in 
remittance positively predicting engagement in off-farm jobs as found in 
this study relates to findings of (Inoue 2018; Bang et al. 2016; Akobeng 
2016; Oduro and Boakye-Yiadom 2014; Adams and Cuecuecha 2013). It 
can be inferred that smallholder farmers are beginning to look beyond 
farming, which is seen as mundane, due to the extreme effects of climate 
change. Therefore, given available remittances, they are more likely to 
delve into other income-generating activities outside of the farm, which is 
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contrary to what most of the farmers currently use remittances for (such 
as buying chemicals or fertilizer) as seen in Table 15.6. This could insinu- 
ate that their current state of remittance is low (USD369 on average 
per annum) as shown in Table 15.5, thereby committing some of it to 
agricultural output with the aim of sustaining their farms. The objective 
nonetheless is to divert into other economic sectors and/or activities 
should there be an increase in remittances. An interviewee stated: 


If I (interviewee) get more money from my family outside [(remittance) ], I 
want to buy a motor-king (tricycle) that will be used to fetch water, carry 
goods and passengers at a fee. I also want to open a provision shop where I 
will sell provisions to make more money. Investing money on the farm is 
useless these days because the rains will not come and everything will be 
destroyed. 


Apart from the harsh weather conditions under which farmers work, 
the respondents acknowledged limited access to land, the unattractiveness 
of farming as a trade, the seasonality of farming, and poor farm income as 
the reasons why they would divert their remittance into other economic 
activities they consider attractive and economically rewarding and that can 
be operated all year round. One interviewee said: 


Unlike the past, farmers currently engaged in farming have less resources. 
Those doing other businesses are better off economically and are able to 
complete their houses. However, those into only farming are seasonal work- 
ers, and unable to catch up with basic responsibilities required of every 
responsible person. 


Remittances highly influenced irrigation farming and the cultivation of 
improved crop varieties. Farming cannot be alienated from the livelihood 
and culture of rural folks. Some hold it in high esteem and as a valuable 
inheritance passed on by generations which needs to be protected and 
enhanced (Al-Hassan and Poulton 2009; Braimoh 2009). Despite being 
challenged by current trends in weather events, which is motivating farm- 
ers to wanting to engage in off-farm jobs, this might be done concurrently 
as respondents are more likely to buy irrigation equipment and drought- 
tolerant seeds to augment their farms given increased remittances (Tables 
15.6 and 15.7). An increase in remittances, however, inversely predicted 
Indexed-Based Insurance (IBI). IBI is an innovative approach to 
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insurance provision that pays out benefits or compensates clients on the 
basis of a predetermined index (e.g., rainfall level or temperature varia- 
tion) for the loss of assets and investments resulting from weather and 
catastrophic events (Conradt et al. 2015). 

The expectation is that when farmers’ income increases, they will 
exhibit a higher potential to take up IBI (Carter et al. 2016; Conradt et al. 
2015). However, the inverse was found, which could be attributed to the 
fact that remittance itself is a form of insurance against shocks. For instance, 
Adams and Cuecuecha (2013) stated that remittance is a strong insurance 
policy for rural and poorer households to mitigate weather-related risks. 
Remittances may lessen credit constraints because a stable stream of remit- 
tance income may make households more creditworthy in the eyes of for- 
mal sector financial institutions (Adams and Cuecuecha 2013; Schiantarelli 
2005). Lucas and Stark (1985) found that remittances to Botswana 
increased with the extent of drought in the remitters’ place of origin and 
that the responsiveness of remittance levels to drought was greater for 
households with more drought-sensitive assets. As found in this study, 
remittance also significantly predicted respondents’ share of income spent 
on adaptation. Respondents were more likely to spend between 
USD100-300 of their income on adaptation, which arguably might be 
insufficient to enhance a farmer’s adaptive capacity considering the fre- 
quency and magnitude of current climatic events. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several studies have pointed to the potentially valuable complement of 
remittances to broad-based development and economic growth. In a dis- 
aggregate milieu, this study examined the potential of remittances in 
financing climate change adaptation at the local level. Using ASI analysis 
to assess general adaptation strategies of smallholder farmers, it was dis- 
covered that farmers rated backyard gardening, cultivation of drought- 
tolerant crops, mixed cropping, off-farm jobs, and residue management as 
the most important adaptation strategies. On average, a farmer receives 
USD369 of remittance per annum, which is channeled into buying chemi- 
cals or fertilizer to use on farms, acquiring extra food to supplement family 
needs, buying drought-tolerant maize seeds, and investing in children’s 
education. Receiving remittances was cropped with challenges including 
mobile network problems, traveling longer distances to redraw remittance 
money, limited financial institutions, and poor communication from 
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intermediaries. The ORL model predicted that an increase in remittances 
is significantly associated with off-farm jobs, irrigation farming, cultivation 
of improved crop varieties, use of compost/animal manure, and crop rota- 
tion. However, it inversely predicted IBI. Similarly, a multinomial logit 
model showed that farmers are highly likely to invest USD100-300 of 
their income in adaptation with increased remittances. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Transnational Society in Light 
of Environmental Change 


Lore Van Praag 


INTRODUCTION 


Migrants have always sent money, ideas, and goods to their countries and 
regions of origin. However, the extent of these flows and the impact of such 
transnational practices have only come to the attention of policy makers in 
recent decades. These practices are mainly used to sustain people’s liveli- 
hoods and investments and have a significant potential to reduce poverty in 
the receiving countries (De Haas 2005; Carling 2020). This growing inter- 
est in remittances is partly derived from innovations that have allowed stat- 
isticians to more precisely calculate and document remittance flows and 
demonstrate their large contribution to national economies (Fagen 2006). 
This has led to a form of remittance euphoria (De Haas 2005) or a remit- 
tance mantra on the part of policy makers (Kapur 2004), who have used 
remittance policies to their own advantage or to assist international agents, 
directing their attention to the governance of remittances (e.g. Horst and 
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Van Hear 2002; Regan and Frank 2014). For example, despite the previous 
contribution of remittances to the rapid growth of the private sector in 
Somalia (Ahmed 2000), during the war on terror, remittance agencies were 
shut down, assets were confiscated, and telecommunication lines were cut 
for specific listed people or organizations that were suspected to have links 
with Osama Bin Laden (Horst and Van Hear 2002). This clearly shows how 
remittances and other transnational practices are subject to governance and 
are seen as potential resources to manage crises, wars, and transitioning 
environments. This is particularly relevant in countries currently in transi- 
tioning phases (e.g. from war to peace or in the process of decolonization) 
or still experiencing war, conflict, and crisis. Under such circumstances, 
migrants continue to send remittances to support, build up, and invest in 
their countries of origin long after other types of support and investment 
have ceased (Fagen 2006). 

The idea that remittances might be used for development purposes has 
also entered the body of literature focusing on environmental change 
adaptation (Black et al. 201la; IPCC 2014; McLeman and Gemenne 
2018). To increase societal impact, scholars often borrow terminology 
and concepts, such as climate change adaptation, from general climate 
change policies in this field of research (e.g. IPCC 2014). Therefore, stud- 
ies of transnational practices related to environmental change often lack 
the aspect of remittances, with the importance of other transnational prac- 
tices for adapting to and mitigating environmental changes emphasized. 
In most cases, migration is framed as an adaptation strategy to deal with 
environmental change and is then seen as one solution for dealing with the 
changing natural environment. 

In the following, I will first provide an overview of this migration as 
adaptation discourse, with the aim of giving remittances a prominent place 
in the development of adaptation strategies dealing with environmental 
change. Second, I will discuss how remittances relate to environmental 
change, and how this adds to the development of a transnational society 
that facilitates adaptation to environmental change, increases knowledge- 
sharing on environmental change, and alters perceptions of environmental 
change. Special attention will be given to how transnational practices con- 
tribute to the circulation of ideas, knowledge, and an increasing awareness 
of environmental change, which is a necessary condition for the develop- 
ment of adaptation strategies for dealing with such change. Finally, I will 
reflect on the potential and the pitfalls of transnational practices when 
dealing with environmental change. 
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First, however, some notes on terminology are needed. In this chapter, 
the concept of environmental change encompasses all types of environ- 
mental change, including that linked to climate change and disasters. This 
avoids confusion about whether environmental change is attributable to 
climate change or not. I will only refer to climate change when explicit 
references are made by other authors or in the prevailing discourses. 
Additionally, the term remittances here not only includes money flows but 
also the circulation of ideas and knowledge, political views, norms, and 
values (Carling 2014; Faist 2007). To avoid conceptual confusion, I will 
explicitly refer to the distribution of human capital with regard to knowl- 
edge-sharing when discussing topics such as climate change discourses and 
adaptation strategies, and to social capital when referring to the establish- 
ment, expansion, or maintenance of particular social networks and ties 
(Eckstein 2006). 


MIGRATION AS AN ADAPTATION STRATEGY FOR DEALING 
WITH ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE 


In the 1980s, scholars and policy makers became increasingly aware that 
the effects of environmental change were irreversible, arguing that these 
effects would inevitably force people to migrate or be displaced. Although 
environmental change has always been a driver of migration, scholars, and 
policy makers now expect increasing mass displacement and voluntary 
migration in the coming years (IPCC 2014; McLeman and Gemenne 
2018). However, according to a migration as adaptation discourse, migra- 
tion might also be seen as a solution for dealing with such environmental 
change. More specifically, migration might reduce the demographic pres- 
sures on the affected region and diminish the vulnerabilities of social and/ 
or biological systems to environmental change. For instance, as many large 
cities are located by the seaside and are therefore vulnerable to coastal 
flooding due to rising sea levels (Hanson et al. 2011; Huong and Pathirana 
2013), reducing the number of inhabitants living there could facilitate the 
reorganization of the given city in light of these changes. Furthermore, it 
may limit inequalities in the exposure to risk through the development of 
adaptation strategies. The latter might be done by considering local orga- 
nization structures, cultures, environmental hazards, and impacts com- 
bined to define a specific adaptive capacity. 

Proponents of the migration as adaptation discourse place much impor- 
tance on the role of remittances in the development of adaptation 
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strategies other than ongoing migration from the region in order to deal 
with environmental change and its adverse impact on people’s lives. 
Diaspora communities and migrants already living abroad are especially 
suited to develop and support alternative adaptation strategies, given their 
familiarity with local organization structures, cultures, and environmental 
changes, as well as the hazards in their regions of origin. Consequently, 
remittances that could help deal with environmental change might be 
increasingly shared (knowledge), sent (money), and discussed (ideas). In 
turn, these remittances might influence the need to migrate, have an 
impact on the adaptation strategies used to deal with environmental 
change, and affect how people categorize the drivers of their migration 
trajectories. In doing so, such transnational practices might entirely trans- 
form the relationship between environmental change and migration, and 
the migrant diaspora might become a real transformative agent in the 
region of origin (Black et al. 201la, 2011b; Gemenne 2010; Gemenne 
and Blocher 2016, 2017). 

In this regard, it makes sense to apply a transnational perspective to the 
study of the relationship between environmental change and migration. 
The migration as adaptation discourse offers an interesting line of thought, 
as remittances sent through migrant networks are expected to increase the 
resilience of local communities and people’s agency with respect to envi- 
ronmental change (Methmann and Oels 2015). Transnational practices 
and migration could contribute to innovative approaches to the develop- 
ment of countries/regions in response to environmental change—espe- 
cially through the sending /receiving of remittances. 

A conceptual framework developed by Adger et al. (2002) proposes 
that both emigration and immigration make communities more socially 
resilient and enable them to deal with external shocks, such as sudden 
weather events and slow-onset environmental changes (see also Bayala in 
this volume). Emigration, immigration, and the environment all impact 
each other. This relationship is characterized by constant feedback loops in 
which the social resilience of communities plays a mediating role. On the 
one hand, emigration reduces direct consumption and pressures on the 
local environment, which may reduce unsustainable resource use. 
Emigration also results in higher incomes and linkages through remit- 
tances, allowing more space for investments. On the other hand, immigra- 
tion may lead to more consumption, which may jeopardize the sustainable 
use of resources. Nonetheless, despite increasing pressure on the local 
environment, immigration could introduce a new knowledge base and 
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increase the human capital of a community, expanding its available net- 
works. This may lead to more innovation, technological development, and 
a widening of the social capital of a community. This feedback loop 
between migration, immigration, and the environment has consequences 
for poverty, health, inequality, risk-spreading, and the livelihood options 
of communities. 

Remittances as such reduce dependency on the environment by encour- 
aging the search for and investment in alternative ways to sustain one’s 
livelihood (such as through education, training, or investment in alterna- 
tive businesses). For example, remittances might lead to the sharing of and 
investment in more human capital through greater levels of enrollment in 
education. These investments in human capital diversify household 
incomes, reducing reliance on sectors sensitive to environmental change 
and increasing household savings and investments. Moreover, human cap- 
ital might not only reorient people’s careers and diversify household 
incomes, but also increase human capital and knowledge-sharing concern- 
ing environmental issues and adaptation strategies. 

Such knowledge transfers may occur through both emigration and 
immigration, and could directly increase the awareness of environmental 
change discourses and knowledge of adaptation strategies for dealing with 
environmental change (Adger et al. 2002). Recipients of remittances 
might request specific kinds of remittances (Carling 2014) to deal with an 
environmental issue they are confronting (such as investment in solar pan- 
els, water pumps, local projects dealing with climate change mitigation, 
housing, etc.). This could also further knowledge-sharing about and 
awareness of local environmental issues and potential solutions. 
Furthermore, the expansion of social networks through migration might 
increase access to information and technological knowhow (Adger et al. 
2002), with remittances leading to more investments in agriculture or 
aquaculture, for example, and other sectors that are susceptible to the 
adverse impacts of environmental change (see also De Haas 2005; Taylor 
et al. 1996). An example of such practice was found in fieldwork con- 
ducted in Morocco (Van Praag et al. 2021). During this study, a bottom- 
up projectin Tinghir offered an interesting example of what this knowledge 
transfer could look like. In this newly set up project, an emigrant currently 
living and working in Spain stayed in contact with his former school col- 
league still living in Tinghir. Their interactions inspired them to set up a 
project in a neighborhood in Tinghir the design of which includes ongo- 
ing societal trends and issues. The project aims to tackle youth 
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unemployment and emigration, changing standards of living, working 
with obsolete and polluting materials and hereditary rights, as well as with 
growing desertification. This knowledge transfer is accompanied by finan- 
cial remittances to put its ideas into practice. The project aims to mitigate 
climate change by installing solar panels and a greenhouse to grow specific 
crops and to make the community more socially resilient to ongoing cli- 
mate changes. The knowledge on climate change was adapted by mem- 
bers of the community to the local climatic, social, and economic context. 
For instance, alternatives were sought to prevent young people from 
migrating elsewhere and to circumvent current land rules and policies. 
This exchange inspired the project members to add additional social 
objectives to the project and to expand the project’s objectives. This 
example demonstrates how knowledge transfers work in both directions 
and inspire mitigation and adaptation strategies for dealing with environ- 
mental changes (see Van Praag et al. 2021). Finally, immigration could 
introduce context-specific factors and nuances in ongoing scientific 
debates on climate change in the reception society, debates which are 
often too generic, and which consequently complicate the development of 
local and differentiated climate change knowledge and solutions. The 
actual impact of climate change on a certain region may vary depending 
on local geography, system flexibility, resources, and so on. These context- 
specific climate changes and impacts need to be considered together with 
the adaptive capacity of the region by consulting local stakeholders and 
sector-specific experts (Bierbaum and Stults 2013). Apart from these 
context-specific climatic factors, cultural and religious factors also need to 
be taken into account, as they matter in how people adapt to climate 
change. For example, in a study by Mertz et al. (2010) conducted in the 
Sudano-Sahelian zone of West Africa, ‘prayer’ was indicated as one of the 
most important ways of dealing with environmental change, aside from 
migration. 

The model proposed by Adger et al. (2002) discusses how migration 
could generally contribute to the development of adaptation strategies for 
dealing with environmental change. The following discusses two points 
that need further consideration to better understand the potential and also 
the pitfalls of using transnational practices to adapt to environmental 
change. The first concerns the understanding, awareness, and circulation 
of ideas on environmental issues. The second concerns the importance 
and structures of migration histories, practices, and cultures. These points 
of attention are relevant when studying the potential of transnational 
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practices, as there is a large variation in such practices in relation to the 
conditions in which remittances are sent and received, to specific remit- 
tance sending patterns, and to the frequency and quantity of remittances 
sent (Faist 2007; Carling 2008a, 2014; Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou 2017). 


UNDERSTANDING, AWARENESS, AND CIRCULATION OF IDEAS 
ON ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 


Remittances occupy a central place in the growing body of research on 
transnational societies. Sometimes, distinct forms of remittances are dis- 
tinguished (such as financial and social remittances), which may be con- 
ceptually useful to understanding the importance of remittances in dealing 
with environmental change. The concept of social remittances (Levitt 
1998; Levitt and Nyberg-Sorensen 2004; Boccagni and Decimo 2013, 
Vari- Lavoisier 2020) was introduced to describe the ways migration has 
contributed to the diffusion of knowledge, ideas, norms, and values. Social 
remittances should not be seen as entirely separate from financial remit- 
tances, with this distinction mainly used to emphasize that remittances are 
more than just money flows (Carling 2014). In this section, I will delve 
deeper into these social remittances by focusing on the circulation of ideas 
and knowledge that often accompanies money flows. This is especially 
important in the context of environmental change, because such flows are 
crucial in the development of policies and strategies for adapting to envi- 
ronmental change. 

In Adger et al.’s model (2002), awareness of environmental change and 
adaptation strategies derives from knowledge-sharing between migrant 
networks and is thus a part of remittance transfers. In migrant networks, 
people can more readily discuss their understanding of environmental 
change and make each other aware of particular environmental/climate 
changes and the surrounding discourses. In this context, such information 
and dialogue could be especially enlightening, as not all parties may neces- 
sarily be aware of climate change and/or environmental issues, or refer to 
them using similar terms. By gradually becoming more familiar with envi- 
ronmental issues or distinct discourses on these matters, people can more 
easily and successfully develop adaptation strategies (De Longueville et al. 
2020; Van Praag and Timmerman 2019; Van Praag et al. 2021). 
Developing an awareness of environmental/climate change and how this 
applies to the local context could thus be the first step toward a discussion 
of scientific and other discourses on this topic. 
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Too frequently, ongoing debates and adaptation /mitigation policies on 
environmental change assume that everyone perceives environmental 
change in a similar fashion (IPCC 2014; Van Praag and Timmerman 
2019; Van Praag et al. 2021). This leads to a lack of inclusion of the views 
and agency of the people involved (Stern 2000; McLeman and Gemenne 
2018; Khare and Khare 2006; Rigby 2016). At the same time, to develop 
inclusive local adaptation plans, to encourage people to implement and 
invest in innovative strategies, it is necessary that they are aware of ongo- 
ing climate change in particular, as it is important to understand how this 
accelerates all kinds of environmental change, leading to social tipping 
points, often jeopardizing sustainable livelihoods. 

Thus, it is important that all the parties involved understand that envi- 
ronmental change and the associated risks are perceived differently across 
and even within cultures (Vedwan 2006; Mertz et al. 2009, 2010; Leclerc 
et al. 2013). These differences are further reinforced by perception biases 
concerning different types of environmental change, in which some 
changes are easier to acknowledge than others are (Howe et al. 2014; Few 
et al. 2017; De Longueville et al. 2020; Bele et al. 2014). For example, 
environmental change is especially acknowledged when it affects people’s 
own livelihood activities (Bele et al. 2014; Howe et al. 2014; Wodon and 
Liverani 2014; De Longueville et al. 2020). In many cases, this means that 
especially people working in agricultural production are aware of climate 
changes. For transnational communities, this often means that, if migrants 
have relatives conducting agricultural activities and/or living in rural areas, 
they are themselves also more familiar with climate changes in their regions 
of origin. However, this is not necessarily the case for all migrants. As for 
instance shown by Hut and Zickgraf (in Van Praag et al. 2021), migrants 
from the Democratic Republic of the Congo living in Belgium often come 
from more advantaged families and urban areas. Despite the large impact 
of climate changes in DR Congo, the livelihood activities of their migrant 
networks are not necessarily confronted with climate change, which 
reduces their awareness of climate change in their region of origin as well. 

Therefore, to better conceptualize and prevent the disadvantageous 
effects of environmental change, additional sources of information are 
required that allow for a more comprehensive understanding of local and 
changing needs related to accelerating environmental change (Vedwan 
2006; Mertz et al. 2009, 2010; Leclerc et al. 2013; Van Praag et al. 2021). 
Failing to include local people’s views on and thoughts about their imme- 
diate natural environment impacts the way people respond to change and 
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whether they actively develop adaptation strategies. As knowledge-sharing 
is a mutual process, both the senders and the receivers of remittances can 
play an active role in knowledge construction on environmental issues and 
the development of adaptation strategies (Carling 2014). For example, in 
my Moroccan fieldwork in Tinghir, I discovered that large migration flows 
occurred after World War Two, which also shaped remittance flows. People 
with migrant networks still receive remittances, but mainly for special 
occasions, religious festivities, or for a particular cause (such as training 
enrollment, surgery, house renovation, diesel pumps, etc.). Only when 
inhabitants of Tinghir and/or migrants themselves had set up a specific 
non-governmental association dealing with poverty, pollution, renovation 
of the sewer system, and so on, were remittances also spent on adaptation 
to climate change (such as solar panels for water pumps, trees, etc.). 

In this regard, it could be argued that migrants could contribute and 
become transformative agents in their regions of origin and in the design 
and development of environmental policies, and they could do so in mul- 
tiple ways. First, as noted by Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou (2017), trans- 
nationally mobile migrants in particular could serve as such transformative 
agents. These migrants are those “who travel frequently (more than once 
a year or more than three times in two years) between their place of origin 
(in North Africa, Asia, and Eastern and Central Europe) and their place of 
destination in the EU because they are involved in economic or civic activ- 
ities in both places” (Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou 2017, pp. 2787-2788). 
Thus, being physically present and spending time in their regions of origin 
enable them to design, follow up, and implement projects and, more spe- 
cifically, to circulate ideas, knowledge, and awareness of environmental 
issues. These migrants can learn more about local specificities, translate 
boundaries and cultural structures, and support policies that are better 
adjusted to the local needs and structures of their communities of origin. 

Second, migrants could serve as translators and cultural mediators for 
both regions and the various discourses and debates involved. This is 
important, as the acquisition of knowledge relies on various learning 
methods, which can themselves shape people’s perceptions of environ- 
mental change. Two main learning methods can be distinguished: the first 
involves direct, personal experience and the second relies on statistical evi- 
dence description (Weber 2010; Spence et al. 2011). This distinction 
might also include a differentiation between skills and tacit knowledge on 
the one hand and knowledge of the official discourses and statistics on 
environmental change and environmental migration on the other (Bremer 
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et al. 2017). The outcomes of these learning methods are also affected by 
distinct cultural interpretations, religious beliefs, and local specificities 
(Van Praag et al. 2021). Given the specific local focus of the transmission 
of such remittances, including the circulation and sharing of ideas and 
knowledge, this entails a lengthy process that demands a lot of effort that 
is also tailored to the specific context. 


MIGRATION HISTORIES, PRACTICES, AND CULTURES 


The second point of attention when considering the model of Adger et al. 
(2002) is that migration patterns, migration histories, the relationships 
between senders and receivers, the characteristics of both sending house- 
holds/individuals and migrant networks, as well as the environments in 
which they all live need to be taken into account to develop an under- 
standing of the role of remittances (Carling 2008a) in a changing natural 
environment. Environmental change has a different impact on different 
segments of a population living in an affected region. For example, people 
in wealthier groups, who are often affected by environmental change to a 
lesser extent, are often the first to migrate. This could lead to brain drain 
at both the national and regional levels in the country of origin (Stilwell 
et al. 2004). By contrast, the groups most vulnerable to environmental 
change often do not have the option to migrate or are only able to migrate 
to nearby villages or cities. Thus, people whose everyday livelihoods are 
most impacted by environmental change are more likely to migrate inter- 
nally (Gemenne 2010; Black and Collyer 2014). 

These differences in migration trajectories and possibilities are also 
reflected in people’s abilities to send financial remittances to those left 
behind. The nature of knowledge-sharing and the circulation of divergent 
ideas concerning environmental change are also affected. Thus, the dif- 
ferential impact of environmental change on populations affects their abil- 
ity to migrate or not. This has resulted in very specific migration trajectories 
and/or immobile groups who want to migrate but are unable to do so 
(McLeman and Gemenne 2018), which affect the potential of migrants to 
become transformative agents in dealing with environmental change and/ 
or in developing adaptation strategies. Based on these differences in the 
ability to migrate, a distinction should also be made between internal and 
transnational migrants, and consequently internal and international remit- 
tances (Carling 2008b). Thus, the distance of the migration trajectory, 
and especially moving to regions in which distinct discourses on 
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environmental change prevail, determines the significance of knowledge 
transfers (Van Praag et al. 2021). Hence, the combination of sending 
financial remittances and knowledge transfer are decisive factors in deter- 
mining the extent to which remittances actually lead to climate adaptation 
in the region of origin. 

Keeping this in mind, if migrants are more aware of the local context 
and specific environmental change, they may be more conscious of the 
need to send remittances to deal with environmental change and under- 
take action. In line with the premises of the new economics of labor migra- 
tion (Stark and Bloom 1985; Taylor 1999; Stark 2005), being able to 
remit might even be seen as an important motivation for migration. These 
remittances may also increase migrants’ capital in their regions of origin. 
They can be used to ensure the maintenance of their assets in their com- 
munities of origin and to prepare for a potential return to this community 
(Carling 2008a). In this case, sending remittances to deal with environ- 
mental change not only enhances the subsistence of non-migrant mem- 
bers of the immigrants’ household and social networks, but also prevents 
devaluation and degradation of their property, inheritance, and assets. 

However, in other cases, concerns about environmental change mitiga- 
tion and adaptation may only arise after migration and after being exposed 
to climate change discourses in the immigrant country. Finally, behind the 
need to send and receive remittances, it could also be argued that environ- 
mental change itself is a significant driver of migration. This would also 
make the link between environmental change and migration more straight- 
forward (Gemenne 2010), but as we have seen above, the role of environ- 
mental change in the decision to migrate remains complex. 


MIGRANTS AS TRANSFORMATIVE AGENTS IN TRANSNATIONAL 
SOCIETIES: POTENTIALS AND PITEALLS 


As Carling pointed out (2014, p. 2019): “Remittances can transform 
receiving communities, and they weigh heavily in the assessment of the 
benefits and vulnerabilities that migration brings.” This is no different 
when investigating the transformative potential of remittances in rapidly 
changing natural environments of communities/regions of origin. More 
specifically, in the context of environmental change, the sending and 
receiving of remittances could have far-reaching transformative effects. 
Due to the specificity of environmental change discourses, remittances in 
which knowledge about environmental change and how to deal with this 
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is exchanged can especially contribute to transnational societies. In such 
societies, changes can be discussed and innovative solutions sought to deal 
with such complex matters at the local level. The mutual impact of such 
knowledge transfers is strengthened by money flows that ensure this 
knowledge is implemented in such way as to improve the social resilience 
of communities. 

In addition, there should also be some kind of sustainability in the 
sending of remittances. This could, for example, be ensured through the 
visits and cooperation of transnationally mobile migrants (Isaakyan and 
Triandafyllidou 2017). Such agents contribute more actively to the shar- 
ing of human capital, as they spend more time in their regions of origin, 
facilitating the circulation of ideas. This exchange is important in taking 
into consideration local realities, difficulties, and structures, and in order 
to correctly interpret the ‘new’ kinds of information shared by migrants. 
Another way in which the sustainability of remittances might be enhanced 
is by structurally embedding them in community building, for example by 
targeting them at community projects. Overall, what is important is that 
there is mutual understanding and alignment between receivers and send- 
ers concerning how remittances will be used, leading to the development 
of better adaptation strategies. 

Dealing with environmental change in terms of mitigation and adapta- 
tion is often approached from a local/international policy perspective. 
However, it remains important to bear in mind that although remittances 
are appealing to policy makers, remittance flows mainly comprise the sum 
of many individual transfers (Carling 2008a). Thus, one should be aware 
that remittances are generally not shared by entire communities or imple- 
mented at the community level. As migrants usually communicate with 
their immediate social network—consisting of family members and 
friends—at the community level, remittances may be fragmented, wide- 
spread, and not necessarily shared with those implementing adaptation 
strategies dealing with environmental change. Thus, if policy makers wish 
to rely on remittances as part of their environmental strategy, policy initia- 
tives should stimulate and coordinate the use of remittances for community- 
wide development projects. They could be done, for example, by 
promoting the channeling of remittances, through the stimulation of 
direct and indirect investment of remittances, or through the sound man- 
agement of remittances (Carling 2008b). 

Moreover, in addition to the increased control and management of 
money transfers, there is also a need for better coordination of knowledge 
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transfers and human capital, which may also not be equally distributed 
across all community members and/or migrants. This could lead to frag- 
mented information and knowledge-sharing that is not necessarily applied 
to the local context. In the case of environmental/climate change dis- 
courses, for example, this could result in the sharing of discourses and 
theories on issues such as the ozone layer, the melting of the ice caps, or 
the general need for a reduction in CO, emissions. Insofar as such dis- 
courses and information remain abstracted from local specificities and lack 
insight into practical adaptation strategies, they may jeopardize the devel- 
opment of local environmental change strategies (Van Praag et al. 2021). 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter gave an overview of the linkages between migration trajecto- 
ries, transnational practices, and environmental change to foster an under- 
standing of how migrants and their transnational practices could potentially 
serve as agents of change. It considered how these factors might contrib- 
ute to a growing awareness of and adaptation to environmental change 
through financial remittances accompanied by knowledge exchange, 
thereby enhancing the social resilience of their communities. Thus, the 
chapter reflected on how transnational practices might reduce future vul- 
nerabilities to environmental change in a sustainable way. 

The potential and actual impacts of remittances on the receiving coun- 
tries have already been largely debated within and outside academia. It has 
been argued that remittances do function as transformative agents in the 
context of increasing and disruptive environmental changes. 
Simultaneously, however, remittances are often sent to regions that are 
relatively unattractive for investments and/or are hindered by restrictive 
immigration policies, jeopardizing the full potential of remittances (De 
Haas 2005; Fagen 2006). Thus, both senders and receivers should be 
actively involved in any transformative process aiming to develop transna- 
tional societies (Carling 2014). At the same time, we should heed Kapur’s 
(2004) warning against the remittance mantra, as remittances should not 
be considered a holy grail in solving all developmental issues or in coping 
with environmental issues. 

While other scholars have already taken up this line of thought, I would 
like to emphasize some specific differences when applying it to environ- 
mental issues. In general, the use of remittances—in the form of money 
flows, knowledge, political ideas, norms, and values—has largely been 
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seen to complement existing initiatives and policies of the state, market, 
and international organizations, turning migrants into development 
agents (Faist 2007). An adapted version of this approach can be found in 
policy documents and in academic literature on environmental migration. 
Analogous to the main premises of the ‘migration as development’ dis- 
course, migration has also been conceptualized as an adaptation strategy 
for dealing with environmental change. Migration is here seen as a way to 
reduce demographic pressure, change the demographic composition of 
the communities of origin, and facilitate the development of adaptation 
strategies through remittances (Adger et al. 2002; Black et al. 2011b; 
Gemenne and Blocher 2016, 2017). 

Despite the potential of such a ‘migration as adaptation’ approach, the 
research remains inconclusive on its actual effects. It appears that contex- 
tual and organizational factors play a determining role in whether migra- 
tion can actually serve as a means to adapt to environmental change 
(Hillman et al. 2015; Wiegel et al. 2019). Furthermore, the extent to 
which migration is an adaptation strategy itself remains conceptually 
unclear, as does the question of whether it might be used when other 
adaptation strategies fail (Gemenne 2010) or whether it should even be 
considered a form of maladaptation (Juhola et al. 2016). 

Building on the insights presented in this chapter, the premises of the 
migration as adaptation discourse and/or migration as development dis- 
course need to be reconsidered, as they jeopardize the development of 
sustainable policies dealing with environmental change. First, migrants 
have to meet demands that are hard to accomplish. More specifically, 
many migrants feel a pressure from their country/region of origin to be 
loyal and care for their families, their region, and their natural environ- 
ment. Moreover, the remittances they send should be spent on develop- 
ment purposes and to support their entire region of origin when dealing 
with climate change. These demands are reflected in the fact that many 
diaspora policies are seen as supplementary to actions undertaken by the 
state, the market, and international organizations (Kapur 2004; Faist 
2007). At the same time, in the receiving country, migrants are also 
expected to work, integrate, and spend their money there. Both perspec- 
tives seem to overlook or ignore the fact that this is a lot to ask from a 
specific group in society, namely migrants, who also migrate for specific 
purposes, interests, and ambitions. Additionally, both perspectives tend to 
forget the fact that they are discussing private money, approaching it rather 
as a policy solution. 
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Thus, due to the specific position that migrants occupy both in their 
regions of origin and in their immigration countries, alternative structural 
solutions and policies are needed to deal with the mitigation of and adap- 
tation to environmental change, without relying on individual money 
transfers sent by migrants. In this regard, policy makers could provide 
more structural support for and facilitate the sending of remittances and 
specific types of investment. However, this still mainly refers to money 
flows. The sharing of knowledge, raising awareness, and brainstorming on 
adaptive solutions to deal with environmental change are far more difficult 
to monitor and manage than the provision of funds or the sending of 
money. In this respect, transnationally mobile agents could play an active 
role in the creation and transformation of transnational societies in which 
knowledge, in particular, is shared (Isaakyan and Triandafyllidou 2017). 

Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that the presence of such trans- 
nationally mobile agents will vary across migrant networks, communities, 
and cultures, as will their interest in environmental issues. Moreover, due 
to the unequal distribution of remittances within and across communities 
and countries, this solution clearly would not benefit all those who are 
confronted with environmental change. Remittances could even strengthen 
existing inequalities within and across communities and countries. As we 
saw, migrants do not necessarily originate from the regions most affected 
by environmental change, nor are they always the most affected by or 
most vulnerable to the effects of environmental change on their daily live- 
lihoods (McLeman and Gemenne 2018). Consequently, there remains a 
need to develop innovative policies and actions that do not rely solely on 
such transnational practices. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Political Remittances: The Post-war 
Transformation of the Tamil Swiss Diaspora 


Rina Malagayo Alluri 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper aims to explore how practices of remittances have been used as 
a form of political activism by the transnational Sri Lankan Tamil diaspora 
broadly, and the Sri Lankan Tamil diaspora in Switzerland (henceforth 
referred to as ‘the Tamil Swiss diaspora’) specifically. It explores these 
practices within the context of the Sri Lankan civil war (1983-2009) and 
post-war period (2010 to present) to analyse how remittance practices 
change with the second-generation Tamil Swiss diaspora. It aims to answer 
the following research questions: In what ways have the Tamil Swiss dias- 
pora used political remittances? And what intergenerational changes, from 
the first to the second generation, can we observe? 

The paper is structured as follows. Firstly, it will provide an overview of 
the method and framework and introduce key concepts to the reader. 
Then, it will introduce the transnational Sri Lankan Tamil diaspora and 
the politicization of remittances, to be followed with an outline of the 
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Tamil Swiss diaspora. Further, it will provide some empirical reflection on 
the second-generation Tamil Swiss diaspora and on how they are engaging 
in post-war political activism. Finally, it will share some concluding 
remarks. 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter is predominantly based on data collected as part of a post- 
doctoral research project on the role of the transnational Sri Lankan Tamil 
Diaspora in Peacebuilding and Development with the University of 
Zurich and, to a lesser extent, on data collected during PhD research on 
the role of local economic actors in peacebuilding in Sri Lanka with the 
University of Basel (Alluri 2014). The research approach is qualitative and 
relied on analysing and interpreting academic, policy and organizational 
documents, social media sources and interview material. 

The bulk of the empirical data is based on qualitative semi-structured 
interviews that were carried out face-to-face in Switzerland from April 
2017 to January 2019 as part of my post-doctoral research. A small num- 
ber of interviews were carried out via Skype and telephone with persons 
based in Germany, India, Italy, Sri Lanka and the UK. Interviews were also 
conducted with representatives from the Tamil Swiss diaspora and abroad, 
Tamil diaspora organizations, Swiss and international governmental and 
non-governmental organizations working on Sri Lanka, diaspora and 
migration issues. Twelve (five male and seven female) interview partners 
between 27 and 38 years old belong to the second-generation Tamil Swiss 
diaspora. For the purpose of this chapter, second-generation Tamil dias- 
pora are understood as comprising of youth who were either born in 
Switzerland or came to Switzerland in the 1990s when they were under 
the age of 13. All of the second-generation interviewees were predomi- 
nantly raised in the Swiss German-speaking part of Switzerland, where the 
majority of Tamils reside. 


THEORETICAL CONCEPTS 


Transnationalism 


Transnationalism can be conceptualized as the interconnected linkages 
between home and host land that reflect the alternating relations of 
migrants (Glick-Schiller, et al. 1992). Transnationalism includes the ways 
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in which migrants establish bonds and durable ties that span across coun- 
tries to capture ideas of community, social formations such as cross-border 
active networks, groups and organizations (Faist 2008). It further includes 
the movement and practices of migrants, the migratory flows of com- 
modities, capital and resources, questions related to nation-states, physical 
borders as well as spaces of transnational citizenship and belonging 
(Leitner and Ehrkamp 2006). 

When looking at transnational diaspora, there are “the multiple ties and 
interactions linking people or institutions across the borders of nation 
states” (Vertovec 1999b, p. 447). However, while it appears that “politics 
has been unlinked from territory”, locality remains important: “much of 
the new transnational politics is intensely focused on specific locations, 
identities and issues. Politics remains fundamentally about local, parochial 
issues even while political processes are increasingly transnational” (Lyons 
2007, p. 530). Transnationalism may include formal forms of engagement 
such as electoral politics or also other forms of collective action such as 
cross-border political organizations (Chaudhary and Moss 2016). It may 
include non-institutional activities such as political protest, demonstra- 
tions or social media campaigns or activities that aim to sustain linkages to 
the politics of the homeland (Lyons 2007). Transnational processes are 
also very much centred in the home environment and used to connote 
everyday practices and life experiences of migrants engaged within various 
activities (Bloch and Hirsch 2018). 


Conflict-generated Diaspora and Translocal Communities 


Diaspora communities are more than just ‘war mongers’ or ‘peacemakers’ 
(Smith and Stares 2007). They manifest their politics of belonging through 
international networks and events, political action and online spaces that 
comprise social relationships, a tension of political orientations and eco- 
nomic strategies. The diaspora engages in these domains via “a ‘triadic 
relationship’ between a) globally dispersed yet collectively self-identified 
ethnic groups /the transnational], (b) the territorial states and contexts 
where such groups reside /hostland], and (c) the homeland states and 
contexts whence they or their forebears came /homeland]” (Vertovec 
1999a, p. 5, insertion and emphasis by Alluri). 

In particular, ‘conflict-generated diasporas’ that have been forcibly dis- 
placed and detached from their homeland territory as a result of violent 
conflict tend to have an amplified symbolic attachment and thus shared 
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identity that is linked to the politics of belonging to their homeland 
(Lyons 2007). Here, conflict-generated diaspora are composed of “net- 
works of those forced across borders by conflict or repression [who] com- 
monly have a specific set of traumatic memories and hence retain symbolic 
ties to the homeland” (Adamson 2005). In order to maintain these ties 
and establish a politics of belonging, conflict-affected diaspora create 
‘translocal’ networks of social relations they sustain across locations net- 
works in their host land (Lyons 2007). The diaspora creates symbolic and 
imagined communities through forming local households, kin networks, 
elite fractions, religious communities, language schools, cultural centres 
and other social clubs and associations to celebrate ethno-religious holi- 
days or to mark other important dates (Smith and Guarnizo 1998, p. 7). 
These are seen as common processes of identity formation, community 
formation and integration support (Lyons 2007, pp. 532-533). The cre- 
ation of de-territorialized ‘translocal’ communities (Appadurai 1996) 
helps to ensure an ongoing relationship with (an often mythical) home- 
land, hostland and transnational spaces. These communities become sites 
not only of refuge or collective engagement within the group, but also as 
sites of political mobilization, activism and the creation of organizations 
that contribute to social change and political transformation. Through 
translocal place making and identity formation, the diasporas are “holding 
together both de-territorialization and re-territorialization” (Carter 2005, 
p. 61) as they are in constant motion, evolution and fluidity. 


Political Remittances 


Conflict-generated diaspora engage in different forms of transnational 
practices in order to maintain ties to their homeland. Diaspora engage- 
ment can include individual and collective aspects, through both financial 
and human capital and through voluntary or for-profit activities (Erdal 
and Horst 2010). This chapter focuses on how remittances have become 
a transnational practice that is bound with an intrinsic desire to maintain 
not only economic and social but also political ties to the homeland. 
Diaspora may send remittances in the form of money, goods, services and 
knowledge contributions but they also contribute by political mobiliza- 
tion such as political rallies, voting practices, social organizations or fund- 
raising events that are closely linked with an orientation and identification 
that motivates them (Vélez-Torres and Agergaard 2014). Political remit- 
tances can encompass both political mobilization and supporting religious 
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organizations and sites (Baumann 2010; Hollenbach et al. 2020). They 
are an “act of transferring political principles, vocabulary and practices 
between two or more places, which migrants and their descendants share 
a connection with. Political remittances [...] influence political behaviour, 
mobilization, organization and narratives of belonging in places of desti- 
nation and origin” (Krawatzek and Miiller-Funk 2019, p. 1004). 


Second-generation Diaspora 


The second generation of the conflict-generated diaspora establishes mul- 
tiple ‘ways of belonging’ (Levitt and Glick-Schiller 2004) through differ- 
ent forms of transnational and translocal engagement. They create an 
‘interculturality’ of identities (Burgio 2016) that are connected to the 
political and cultural aspirations of the homeland, the symbolic and mate- 
rial ties in their hostland as well as to the globally dispersed yet collectively 
self-identified transnational communities (Burgio 2016. pp. 107-113; 
Vertovec 1999a, p. 5). Some studies on second-generation diaspora show 
that they tend to have weaker ties to the homeland and tend to remit less 
than the first generation (Bloch and Hirsch 2018). Rather, they engage in 
translocal activities that may include fundraising, donations to religious or 
local organizations, or to the family pool of remittances (Hammond 2013; 
see also Erdal in this volume). Class and region-based inequalities amongst 
diaspora groups impact not only the way in which they can engage in 
transnational activities such as remittances but also impact their ability to 
travel back to the homeland (Viruell-Fuentes 2006). Further, the ability of 
the second generation to travel back to the homeland plays an important 
role in influencing the way in which they construct their linguistic, cultural 
and ethnic identities and their sense of belonging in the homeland (Viruell- 
Fuentes 2006). However, Barber (2017) argues that homeland visits can 
also have the opposite effect on the second generation, as they may feel 
alienated should there be stark differences in wealth, culture and linguistic 
connections. This could have a direct effect on their motivation to send 
remittances to family members who they feel close or distant to. Finally, 
the connection to homeland politics also has an impact on how the second 
generation approach political remittances and whether they direct these 
engagements to the homeland, hostland or transnational communities. 
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THE CivIL War, TRANSNATIONAL SRI LANKAN TAMIL 
DIASPORA AND POLITICAL REMITTANCES 


The Sri Lankan civil war (1983-2009) between the Government of Sri 
Lanka and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) was a violent, 
protracted and multi-faceted conflict that lasted 26 years. Following anti- 
Tamil pogroms in 1983 and numerous clashes between different Tamil 
militant groups in the 1980s, the LTTE emerged as the dominant pro- 
tagonist or the self-proclaimed ‘sole representative’ of the Tamil nation in 
1987, demanding self-governance for the country’s Tamils in a separate 
state in the North and East (Nadarajah and Vimalarajah 2008, pp. 7-9). 
The civil war is understood as a “grievance-driven ethnopolitical conflict” 
(Palmer 2005, p. 3) that relied on an organized system of external financ- 
ing, particularly through diaspora remittances, taxations and illicit activi- 
ties to maintain its military undertakings (Alluri 2014). After numerous 
failed attempts of mediated peace processes, the Sri Lankan civil war ended 
militarily when the Government of Sri Lanka defeated the LTTE in 
April 2009. 

The Sri Lankan civil war led to the large emigration of (predominantly) 
Tamils particularly to Europe, North America and Australia. The transna- 
tional Sri Lankan Tamil diaspora is highly diverse, sometimes fragmented 
and conflictive, then collaborative and community-oriented and other 
times still, passive, apolitical or indifferent. In this vein, different parts of 
the diaspora community have played pivotal roles in Sri Lanka’s political 
life. An estimation of the size of the Tamil diaspora is over one million, or 
about one quarter of the entire Sri Lankan Tamil population (International 
Crisis Group 2010, pp. 1-4). The Tamil diaspora are as heterogeneous as 
the society within the country and can often be categorized based on their 
date of arrival, length of stay and legal status in their host countries, gen- 
der, caste, region, socio-economic standing and political orientation. 
However, there is still an important element of collective identity or 
‘global Tamilness’ that is “linked to a de-territorialized diaspora that is 
cemented and constantly recreated through artefacts, popular culture, and 
a shared imagery” (Cohen 2008, pp. 6-8). 

While there are many factions within the Tamil diaspora which were 
avidly against the war and highly critical of the LTTE (Vimalarajah and 
Cheran 2010), there were other influential groups that have been catego- 
rized through their strong economic, political and social support of the 
LTTE throughout the war as “‘externally situated internal actors’ [...] 
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who acted as an extension of the Tamil aspiration for self-determination 
within the country, provided a financial support base, facilitated critique of 
the Government of Sri Lanka and impacted foreign policy towards Sri 
Lanka from within their ‘host countries’” (Hettiarachchi 2011, p. 4). This 
came predominantly in the forms of: global communication and informa- 
tion exchange; awareness raising and political lobbying, and; lawful as well 
as illegal fundraising that directly supported the perpetuation of conflict 
(Amarasingham 2013; Wayland 2004). This chapter focuses on the fac- 
tions of the Tamil diaspora who have actively engaged in political remit- 
tances through, for example, their financial support of the LTTE, their 
participation in transnational networks and organizations that fight for the 
cause of Tamil Eelam, through raising awareness on Tamil issues in their 
hostland or sending money to their families in Sri Lanka. 

Significant research has been carried out on the Sri Lankan Tamil dias- 
pora and their use of political mobilization in the hostland to engage in 
homeland politics in Sri Lanka. Specific research has looked at the larger 
diaspora communities in the UK (approximately 100,000) (Bloch and 
Hirsch 2018; Hettiarachchi 2011; Thangarajah and Holdaway 2011; Van 
Hear et al. 2004; Vimalarajah and Cheran 2010) and Canada (approxi- 
mately 400,000 Tamils) (Amarasingham 2013; Thurairajah 2017). 
Considerably less research has been carried out in Switzerland with the 
exception of a few (Hess and Korf 2014; Lüthi 2005; McDowell 1996; 
Stürzinger 2002; Thurairajah 2015; Thurairajah et al. 2020). 


Political Remittances During the Civil War (1983-2009) 


The role of the Tamil diaspora amidst the Sri Lankan civil war has always 
been complex. From afar, they often bore witness to atrocities taking place 
in their homeland in Sri Lanka at the hands of the Government of Sri 
Lanka as well as the LTTE. This led to the harbouring of deep-seated 
resentment towards one or both conflict parties as they found themselves 
helpless at a distance (International Crisis Group 2010). During the war, 
the LTTE was able to appeal to Tamils as a ‘victim diaspora’ that had a 
collective sense of trauma as linked to their common territory, forced 
migration, persecution and exile, as well as a sense of guilt for leaving the 
country while others were left behind (McDowell 1996, p. 12). The com- 
mon and specific set of traumas and the symbolic ties to the homeland 
enabled the LTTE to gain significant political, financial and social support 
from the diaspora. 
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One way in which the Tamil diaspora was able to stay engaged was 
through financial support such as remittances. Family and friends that 
were left behind shared accounts of the situation on the ground with the 
diaspora abroad. Much of the diaspora sent money home to Sri Lanka, 
either in the form of financial support for their friends and family, through 
payments to organizations and charities based in the country, or in some 
cases directly to the LTTE to support their fight for Tamil Eelam (Chalk 
2008). In the absence of natural resources, the LTTE created a war econ- 
omy that relied on diaspora remittances and contributions (allegedly 
forced), ‘taxation’ and illicit activities to help finance the war effort. The 
LTTE established overseas branches and campaigns through business net- 
works, systematic fundraising and arms procurement, often using an infor- 
mal money transfer system (International Crisis Group 2010). They also 
permeated diaspora organizations and institutions such as Tamil language 
schools, community groups, temple management committees and social 
and cultural organizations. In this way, the LTTE created their own infor- 
mal war economy that helped ensure they were able to maintain the costs 
of their war effort against the state (Alluri 2014, p. 290). The LTTE used 
its finances for military purposes, to support the families of its supporters 
and to engage in income generation projects in areas under its control 
(Weiss Fagen and Bump 2006). This contributed to a historical politiciza- 
tion of remittances (International Crisis Group 2010) that was intrinsi- 
cally linked to the war economy and the armed struggle for a ‘Tamil 
homeland’ (Alluri 2014, p. 292). The LTTE used the diaspora (both will- 
ingly and through coercion) as a tool to remit financial, ideological and 
logistical contributions for its insurgency (Chalk 2008; Wayland 2004). 
Thus, the diaspora has historically used political remittances to maintain 
political, social and personal ties to the homeland and to have an impact 
on political processes and activities. In this case, the Tamil diaspora’s 
remittances had a direct effect on the continuation of the civil war. 
Diaspora organizations, fundraising events and front companies and orga- 
nizations were set up worldwide to help facilitate remittances and fund- 
raising for the LTTE (Amarasingham 2013, pp. 10-20; Vimalarajah et al., 
2011). In 2009, the diaspora were remitting approximately USD 2.8 bil- 
lion, one of the largest sources of foreign exchange (International Crisis 
Group 2010, p. 5). 

In the aftermath of the terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, and 
the subsequent naming of the LTTE as a terrorist organization, fundrais- 
ing and remittances from diaspora communities in countries such as the 
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United States, United Kingdom, Canada and Switzerland became much 
more challenging as investigations and raids of LTTE front organizations 
persisted (Amarasingham 2013; Crinari 2019). As the diaspora became 
increasingly criticized as the financiers of the LTTE and thus supporters of 
a separatist state, a deep-rooted mistrust between the Government of Sri 
Lanka and the Sri Lankan Tamil diaspora was harboured that continues 
until today. 


Transformation of Remittance Practices: The Tamil Diaspora 
after the Civil War 


With the military defeat of the LTTE and subsequent end of the civil war 
in April 2009, the role and relationships of the Tamil diaspora significantly 
changed (Amarasingham 2013); however, the deep-seated mistrust 
between the Government of Sri Lanka and the Tamil diaspora persisted. 
While some efforts have been made to reconcile these differences by some 
politicians, the term ‘diaspora’, particularly when linked to the Tamil dias- 
pora, has become somewhat of a pejorative term. This has led to the stra- 
tegic use of a more ethnically inclusive and investment-oriented term, 
Overseas Sri Lankans (OSLs) when trying to support diaspora engage- 
ment in Sri Lanka (International Alert 2016). 

The defeat of the ‘old guard’ of pro-LTTE activists and LTTE cadres 
working within the Tamil diaspora (Brun and Van Hear 2012) led to a 
new and different approach to diaspora politics (Amarasingham 2013), 
particularly through the creation of global diaspora initiatives to fill the 
political vacuum that the LTTE left in order to continue to advocate for 
issues related to human and cultural rights of Tamils (Guyot 2017). In 
particular, groups such as the Transnational Government of Tamil Eelam 
(TGTE) and the Global Tamil Forum (GTF) were formed with different 
goals to support the Tamil cause. But these organizations tend to reflect 
some of the ongoing cleavages and fragmentation within the diaspora 
itself as they pit themselves against one another instead of finding unity of 
purpose (ibid.). Despite their different approaches, the establishment of a 
separatist state of Tamil Eelam (Hess and Korf 2014; Vimalarajah and 
Cheran 2010) and a fight for minority rights issues in Sri Lanka 
(Thangarajah and Holdaway 2011) tend to be the main goals of these 
initiatives. While some of these initiatives raised awareness on the Tamil 
plight in the hostland (such as Canada, Switzerland, UK, Australia, etc.) 
and on a global scale, and succeeded in creating linkages to Tamil political 
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parties in Sri Lanka, these have not been translated into more political 
rights of Tamils in Sri Lanka itself. The post-war context appears to have, 
in some ways, contributed to wider divides between the politically active 
within the diaspora itself. Amidst these changing political leanings, the 
second-generation Tamil diaspora have been perceived as a potential force 
for change in Tamil political activism, while still appearing as a sort of an 
interesting enigma to researchers (Brun and Van Hear 2012; Hess and 
Korf 2014; Vimalarajah and Cheran 2010). 


THE TAMIL Swiss DIASPORA 


The emergence of a Tamil Swiss diaspora is based on several waves of 
migration, with a first wave coming with the outbreak of widespread vio- 
lence in the 1980s. These were migrants predominantly from more edu- 
cated and upper caste groups who were able to access economic 
opportunities and achieve some form of renewable residence (McDowell 
1996, pp. 227). Many European countries during the 1980s allowed a 
large number of Sri Lankan Tamils to enter the country without obtaining 
a visa (Ihangarajah and Holdaway 2011, p. 6). The largest wave came 
during the early 1990s as a reaction to the civil war and mostly comprised 
asylum seekers and political refugees who were less educated, less able to 
integrate into the Swiss economy and faced the risk of repatriation to Sri 
Lanka (McDowell 1996, p. 227). Moreover, these asylum seekers were 
identified as predominantly single young men who had been deeply 
affected by the war and were particularly keen to support the LTTE’s 
campaigns and activities in Switzerland (McDowell 1996, p. 254). A third 
but significantly smaller wave of Sri Lankans came towards the end of the 
war, and after the war ended, and mostly comprised asylum seekers (swis- 
sinfo 2019). 

Of the approximately 50,000 Sri Lankans in Switzerland, approximately 
17,800 have gained Swiss citizenship and 28,000 have a secure legal stay 
based on their resident permit status (Swiss Federal Office for 
Statistics 2018; Baumann 2010). Of this population, about 90-95% of 
them are Tamil with about 35% having been born in Switzerland. The 
majority of the Tamil Swiss diaspora are Hindus (87%), some Christians 
(13%) (McDowell 2005) and a few Muslims (Lüthi 2005). Of the first 
generation of Tamils who came to Switzerland, 65.5% of them had pri- 
mary education, while only 17.5% had a secondary education and 17% 
held an advanced education. This is comparable to the Swiss national 
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education of 19.2% held an advanced and 51.3% a secondary education 
(Alluri 2020; Bovay 2004; Baumann 2010). 

While considerable research has been carried out on the Tamil diaspora 
in UK and Canada, significantly less research has been conducted in 
Switzerland. A seminal work is that of McDowell (1996), which remains a 
key source of in-depth demographic information and Swiss asylum policies 
until today. Others have provided reflections on their migration demo- 
graphics, how they are organized, their religious and caste relations and 
their post-war roles (Gazagne and Sanchez-Cacicedo 2015; Markus 2005; 
Moret et al. 2007; Stiirzinger 2002). Of particular relevance to this study 
is Hess and Korf (2014) who provided insights into the political activism 
of the second-generation Tamil Swiss diaspora towards the end of the Sri 
Lankan civil war. Alluri (2020) has also explored the ‘interculturality’ of 
identities that exists within the second-generation Tamil Swiss diaspora. 

The Tamil Swiss diaspora has been specifically referred to as an ‘asylum 
diaspora’ that holds a collective sense of persecution, uniqueness and a 
myth of return. In particular, this group migrated primarily through 
“chain migration, in which a family member, most often a younger male, 
makes the initial move overseas, providing the anchor attached to which is 
the change that pulls in later arrivals of all ages and sexes” (McDowell 
1996, p. 12). There were also some who falsely claimed political asylum 
but who often sought out to come to Switzerland for economic opportu- 
nities as ‘immigrant Tamils’ rather than as a result of direct persecution. 

In particular, the Tamil Swiss diaspora have been classified as a diaspora 
group, which were particularly supportive of the LTTE through remit- 
tances (Crinari 2019). While there are ultra-nationalists within the Tamil 
Swiss diaspora community who still aspire for a future independent state 
of Tamil Eelam, the end of the war and the defeat of the LTTE have 
opened up space for Tamil Swiss diaspora to redefine their motives and 
forms of political engagement. In an interview (April 2018), a Swiss gov- 
ernment official stated that despite the transnational diaspora’s collective 
demonstration and movement to create new leadership with the end of 
the war, apathy, disappointment and in some ways, disillusionment seems 
to have taken over many diaspora members. Although they used transna- 
tional political activism and had a strong financial role throughout the civil 
war, the diaspora failed in a way to influence global politics, the outcomes 
of the Sri Lankan civil war and the post-war political transformation. 
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The Second-generation Tamil Swiss Diaspora 
and Political Remittances 


The first-generation Tamil Swiss diaspora’s engagement in remittances has 
often been intrinsically linked to issues such as their socio-economic sta- 
tus, religious practices, political ideologies, caste, natal village identities 
(ur), family histories, historical connections to the LTTE in Sri Lanka and 
abroad, history of migration and so on (Liithi 2005; Paramsothy 2018). 
Over time, other issues such as an aging diaspora, health, access to social 
services, retirement, old-age homes and so on have also influenced the first 
generation’s remittance practices, fostering a longing to return to the 
‘homeland’ (Gerber and Hungerbiihler 2018). While many of these fac- 
tors still play a role (such as political ideologies, caste, religious practices, 
historical connections to the LTTE in Sri Lanka and abroad, etc.), they are 
often manifested differently amongst the second generation. 

Diasporic youth, particularly the second generation, forge new multiple 
identities through their primary socialization process where they have 
“self-consciously selected, syncretised and elaborated from more than one 
heritage” (Vertovec 1999b, p. 20). In this way, the second-generation 
Tamil Swiss diaspora establishes multiple ‘ways of belonging’ (Levitt and 
Glick-Schiller 2004) or ‘hybrid identities’ (Atputharajah 2016). They 
become straddled, not only between different identities but also between 
distinct discourses and practices as they navigate a complex ‘balancing act’ 
(Alluri 2020). While the second generation have not experienced the same 
migration scars as the first generation of conflict-generated diaspora, they 
inherit traumas and develop hybrid identities that may serve as motivation 
to engage in political issues in a way that their parents did not. This serves 
as impetus to use their intercultural identities to further social and political 
issues that not only affect them or their ethnonational identity, but broader 
diaspora groups (Levitt and Glick-Schiller 2004). 

This section explores the politicization of remittances and their inter- 
generational transformation. Whereas the first generation sent financial 
remittances to support families and friends, the second generation concen- 
trated on political and social remittances. Thus, for many amongst the 
second-generation Tamil Swiss diaspora, the sending of remittances has 
historically been a political act, due to the way in which it was intrinsically 
linked to the LTTE and the fight for a separatist state; also, it has been a 
social act in the way in which it linked their family to cultural and religious 
traditions or community groups. 
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Due to the way in which remittances have been historically politicized 
amongst the Tamil diaspora generally and the Tamil Swiss diaspora specifi- 
cally, this chapter looks at three forms of political remittance practices: a 
political act, a social act, a personal act. Many of these acts overlap and the 
lines are often blurry, however, the three forms speak to how the second 
generation see themselves, their forms of engagement and types of contri- 
bution to their translocal and transnational ‘Tamilness’. 

Many interviewees expressed that while they had some knowledge of 
the conflict from their parents and from engagement in Tamil community 
events, there were several media-heavy events such as the 2004 Tsunami 
and the final months of the civil war that were triggers for awakening them 
to their Tamil identity, to the civil war in Sri Lanka and their potential role 
in political activism (Interview, second-generation Tamil diaspora, April 
2018; Interview, second-generation Tamil diaspora, January 2019). 
Despite the long duration of the civil war, it was the brutality of the final 
months and the images of civilians bearing the weight of the violence that 
led to global demonstrations, the creation of transnational spaces and sig- 
nificant participation and political activism of the second-generation Tamil 
diaspora in homeland politics (Thurairajah 2017; Wayland 2004). 

For one interviewee who was usually wary of events in Switzerland that 
support the LTTE ideology such as the annual Hero Day celebration, he 
did feel compelled to participate in one large demonstration in Geneva in 
2009 that was aimed at raising awareness on the civilian casualties in the 
civil war (Interview, second-generation Tamil diaspora, April 2018). For 
others, the visual realization of the human casualties was a pivotal moment 
in kick-starting a longer engagement in supporting the Tamil cause and a 
realization that they had a role to play in creating awareness on Tamil 
rights issues in their host land. Another interviewee stated, “Until 2008, I 
had no contact with Tamils specifically. [...] I felt like a Swiss but I had no 
voice. In 2008, the past came to present. The civilian casualties in the 
Vanni hurt me a lot and I started joining diaspora youth and academic 
groups to bring the background of the struggle up. The emotions and 
capacity were there” (Interview, second-generation Tamil diaspora, 
February 2018). 


Political Remittance Practices 


With the end of the war and the defeat of the LTTE in April 2009, mem- 
bers of the second generation have engaged in political remittances as 
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political acts. This has taken several forms. Firstly, some actively continue 
to support the political ideals of the LTTE through diasporic nationalism 
(Anderson 1983)—they call for an independent and sovereign Tamil 
Eelam in the North and East of the island of Sri Lanka. Their political 
remittance practices comprise supporting the formation of global dia- 
sporic networks and organizations that continue to aspire for the plight of 
Tamil Eelam (Amarasingham 2013). One nationalist group has issued 
Tamil Eelam national identity cards for members and use social media, 
small events and flash mobs to inform youth about political issues and 
events (Interview, second-generation Tamil diaspora, January 2019b). For 
these diaspora members, there remains a direct and intimate connection to 
the homeland of Sri Lanka and to the LTTE ideology as a central point of 
reference. 

Secondly, some engage in political remittances by partnering directly 
with Sri Lankan human rights organizations and human rights defenders 
based in Sri Lanka to organize protests and demonstrations on particular 
issues such as disappearances, harassment and militarized violence. 
However, this direct engagement in Sri Lankan political protests is the 
exception, also because it is highly politically sensitive (Interview, Swiss 
civil society representative, November 2017). 

Thirdly, there are those who claim to support Tamil rights but who do 
not feel connected to LTTE ideologies and are opposed to supporting 
organizations that continue to fight for a separatist state (Interview, 
second-generation Tamil diaspora, January 2019a). These rights-based 
activists focus less on the direct impact on political processes in Sri Lanka 
and more on creating translocal spaces that raise awareness on Tamil 
human rights issues within the context of the Swiss host land (Hess and 
Korf 2014, p. 428). They do this through the creation of Tamil student’s 
organizations, community organizations, fundraisers and so on as well as 
by joining Swiss legal, human rights and advocacy organizations that 
tackle rights more broadly and see the Tamil community as one of many 
target groups (Interview, second-generation Tamil diaspora, July 2018). 
Some second-generation diasporas feel connected to human rights issues 
more broadly and its relevance within the Swiss host land and less con- 
nected to the political processes in the homeland of Sri Lanka and the 
nationalist ideologies of the LTTE. Second-generation diaspora have 
expressed that although they engage in raising awareness on Tamil rights 
in Switzerland, they are relatively unaware about the Sri Lankan party 
politics, and they have no desire to return to the homeland (Liithi 2005). 
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Social Remittance Practices 


Some second-generation diaspora engage in social acts through spreading 
ideas, behaviours, identities and social capital (Levitt 1998) in differ- 
ent forms. 

Firstly, through collaborating with and fundraising for local organiza- 
tions in Sri Lanka. This can be linked to different issues such as supporting 
access to education, building and supporting temples, supporting village 
associations, access to health and so on (Baumann 2010; Hollenbach 
et al. 2020). 

Secondly, by leading communication and organizing platforms for 
exchange and events that are held in Switzerland with the aim of raising 
awareness about issues affecting Tamils in Sri Lanka. These can range from 
podium discussions with different representatives from government, civil 
society and the diaspora to photo exhibitions or projects that connect 
Tamil Swiss communities to counterparts in Sri Lanka (Interview, second- 
generation Tamil diaspora, January 2019). 

Thirdly, through forging transnational co-operations such as organiz- 
ing visits and trips to Sri Lanka to facilitate exchange and collaborate with 
local initiatives and organizations, sponsor educational opportunities and 
raise awareness on particular issues (Interview, second-generation Tamil 
diaspora, January 2019). 

Fourthly, through supporting projects that are linked to issues such as 
arts, culture and integration within the Tamil community. This can be 
linked to events that promote Tamil arts and culture, that engage with 
refugee or state-based organizations that support integration projects or 
initiatives that focus on inter-cultural exchange between Tamils in 
Switzerland to those in Sri Lanka (Interview, second-generation Tamil 
diaspora, March 2018a). 


Transformation in Remittances in the Second-generation 
Tamil Diaspora 


Sending financial remittances was a deeply personal act for the first genera- 
tion of migrants as a direct contribution to the sender’s family’s well-being 
in Sri Lanka. However, despite engaging in political and social acts of 
political remittances, with the exception of a few, second-generation inter- 
viewees did not send financial remittances back home to Sri Lanka. While 
the first-generation diaspora was heavily engaged in sending financial 
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remittances to their families in Sri Lanka, the shift of the second genera- 
tion away from this personal act is likely due to a number of factors. 

Firstly, an absence of the close family ties that are associated with remit- 
tances (Kasinitz et al. 2008). While the first generation may be financially 
supportive of their immediate family (parents, siblings) for the second 
generation these ties are much distant as they are less likely to have had a 
lot of exposure or close relationships with these family members. Due to 
the highly volatile situation in Sri Lanka during the civil war, and the con- 
tinued discrimination of Tamils in the country today, many second gen- 
eration felt reluctant and unsafe to travel back to their homeland. For 
those who did travel back to Sri Lanka, many experienced disenchant- 
ment, disconnect to their Tamil culture and a feeling of relief when they 
were “going home to Switzerland” (Interview, second-generation Tamil 
diaspora, March 2018b). A lack of affinity to their family specifically and 
the country of Sri Lanka more broadly contributes to less connection and 
a feeling of responsibility to financially support their family members. 

Secondly, the act of sending financial remittances is often linked to a 
desire to return to the homeland more permanently, particularly for the 
first generation. While there may exist a curiosity and a desire to see and 
experience the homeland, none of the second-generation interviewees 
expressed interest to return ‘home’ to Sri Lanka to settle down. On the 
contrary, despite being politically engaged within the Tamil Swiss dias- 
pora, involved within translocal community spaces such as temples, inte- 
gration projects, awareness raising of Tamil culture, the second-generation 
Tamil Swiss diaspora do not appear to have a desire to return to Sri Lanka. 
When asked whether returning to Sri Lanka would be an option, one 
interviewee stated, “No. Because I haven’t grown up there, I don’t know 
anything about the country” (Interview, second-generation Tamil dias- 
pora, January 2019a). 

Thirdly, the end of the civil war in 2009 and opening up of the North 
and the East gives a perception of an improvement in the safety and secu- 
rity in Tamil areas and relatively better access to the rest of the country and 
to economic opportunities. Despite the fact that Tamils continue to face 
structural inequalities and ongoing militarization, there is a perception by 
some in the second generation that Tamils are now better off since the end 
of the war and their families now have education and work opportunities 
that negate the need to rely financially on the diaspora (Interview, second- 
generation Tamil diaspora, April 2018). 
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Fourthly, while there are some second generation who continue to 
send money to their families in Sri Lanka, it is understood more as a form 
of ‘familial support’ and less like the first generation who felt a reciprocal 
social obligation to send remittances out of guilt because they left their 
family behind during the civil war (Interview, second-generation Tamil 
diaspora, April 2018). As a ‘classic victim diaspora’ (Cohen 2008), fac- 
tions in the first generation are driven by guilt, nostalgia and deprivation 
(Vimalarajah and Cheran 2010) to continue their moral, political and 
social responsibility to support family in the homeland. However, with the 
second generation, a moral obligation to send remittances back becomes 
less significant. 

Fifthly, despite the end of the war, there is also a historical link between 
the sending of remittances and the financing of the non-state armed group 
the LTTE. Therefore, the practice of sending financial remittances has 
become inherently politicized to the point where second generation may 
choose to explicitly remit if they feel a political affinity to a particular 
group or opt out should they want to refrain from being associated with 
any political group. In the case of Sri Lanka, there is the additional fear 
that any remittances sent are also indirectly supporting the current 
Government of Sri Lanka, an act that many in the diaspora are likely to 
want to avoid. 

Sixthly, the act of sending financial remittances home to their extended 
family is still seen as a practice which is still predominantly led by the first 
generation. This is also likely due to the working and earning age of the 
second generation who do not feel that they are in the financial position 
to send money home. However, the aging group of first generation that 
are soon going into retirement is likely to affect the relationship to this 
personal act in the near future (Gerber and Hungerbiihler 2018). 

We thus see that while the second-generation Tamil diaspora may 
engage in political and social acts of political remittances, their connection 
to the personal act of sending money home to family appears to be waning. 


CONCLUSION 


The chapter concludes that there is a changing relationship between the 
second generation and the way in which they engage in political remit- 
tances. While the first generation engaged in financial remittances, the 
second generation participate more in political and social remittances 
through translocal and transnational political activism and by supporting 
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education and exchange respectively. Similar to other second-generation 
diasporas, the Tamil Swiss diaspora are searching for ways to “combine 
home- and host-country values and practices in order to meet competing 
expectations about gender, generation and community” (Levitt 2009, 
p. 1227). While there may be an increased interest to engage in issues that 
connect them with their transnational Tamil heritage, the second- 
generation Tamil Swiss diaspora appear to feel less of a moral, financial and 
political responsibility to send financial remittances to the homeland of Sri 
Lanka. Instead, there is an emphasis on the transnational identity that con- 
nects them with other like-minded Sri Lankan Tamils and a translocal 
identity that connects them to their host land of Switzerland. Due to the 
way in which remittances have been politicized, and in some ways, manip- 
ulated by the LTTE during the civil war, some second generation feel a 
need to distance themselves from the practice altogether. It will be inter- 
esting to see how this may change with the aging of the first-generation 
Tamil Swiss diaspora and thus potentially a further weakening of familial 
ties between Sri Lanka and Switzerland. As the financial remittances are 
not just economic but help create social ties between diaspora and their 
homeland, the absence of remittances over time is likely to contribute to a 
gap, or even rift as there is no longer a financial tie that binds them, no 
longer a sense of responsibility and perhaps no longer a feeling that they 
are contributing to the further development of their home country. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Receiving the Gift of the Master’s Voice: 
How White Western Academic Paradigms 
Shape Knowledge and Remittance 
Economies: A De-Colonial Perspective 


Brigitte Bönisch-Brednich 


INTRODUCTION 


In 2011, a group of eminent anthropologists founded the journal HAU: 
Journal of Ethnographic Theory. It is independent of any publishing house, 
free to download, and does not take any fees from authors wishing to 
publish therein. Indeed, it claims to be founded on the concept of hau, the 
spirit of the gift, of reciprocity, as Marcel Mauss explained this Maori con- 
cept in his famous book on the gift (1923/1924). The journal’s spirit of 
reciprocity is clearly expressed in its open access policy. Early in 2018, a 
scandal broke out around HAU, concerning the mistreatment of young 
academic associates, wage theft, and bullying. What is interesting here is 
that, in the same year, Maori scholars and New Zealand anthropologists 
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had raised serious concerns about the journal appropriating a living Maori 
concept without exploring or explaining its indigenous context, rather 
relying solely on Mauss. They argued that, as the spiritual essence of hau 
is reciprocity and connection, its understanding should be reconnected to 
its past and present meaning inside Maoridom. 

Jade Gifford, a Maori anthropologist, has traced the appropriation of 
hau, the history of handing on this knowledge and interpretation from the 
eminent Maori chief Tamati Ranapiri, who first shared this knowledge 
with the white New Zealand ethnographer Elsdon Best, and then its 
appropriation following from Mauss. She called this linear form of the 
appropriation of indigenous knowledge “the gift that keeps on giving” 
(Gifford 2018; Stewart 2017). Clearly, the rules of reciprocity and knowl- 
edge exchange and the respect that such exchange requires had followed 
colonial rule: The ethnographer was the author, the Maori holder of 
knowledge was seen simply as a storyteller. The problem Jade Gifford 
pointed to is less the history of how hau came to be known to the Western 
world; the problem is that this direction of travel and the lack of respect 
for indigenous knowledge are still pervasive. Clearly, anthropology is still 
a long way away from its goal of being a decolonized and epistemically 
diverse discipline. Tracing social and academic remittances is one way to 
envisage the many possibilities through which we can contribute to this 
process. 

The second story I will use as an introduction is quoted from a conver- 
sation I had with a colleague who joined a New Zealand university about 
ten years ago.! As a person of color—or more to the point of ‘African 
color’—they felt very visible and often uneasy on the new campus. 
Speaking about there first year at her New Zealand campus, they said: 


But then I couldn’t help feel different, in that, if you are looking different, 
you know you can’t think about that you are black or white or whatever, but 
it was a constant question; how do these people see me? Do they accept me 
or, am I doing things the right way, so all of those questions kept cropping 
up in my mind, and so it was, it was good to have the support but at the 
same time I felt that there was a little bit of self-sabotaging that I was doing 
to myself because of these notions that I am probably not as good as others, 


! The interview quotes and stories used in this chapter are data I collected for a long-term 
project on international academic mobility and migration. This project has been approved by 
the ethics committee of Victoria University of Wellington. All quotes are anonymized and 
universities are not identified. 
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different from others, therefore I am not going to progress as much as oth- 
ers. So, yes, I am still here and that’s because I’m determined to go, to get 
ahead and succeed. (Scholar from West Africa, New Zealand campus) 


Their experience of being different, but being determined to succeed, 
while also harboring anxieties of not being good enough, about self- 
sabotaging, about having to change, to adjust to the ‘master’s voice,’ is at 
the heart of what I am going to discuss here: namely, that higher educa- 
tion, its ideal of free-flowing knowledge exchange, and the reality of power 
dynamics serve to imbalance the structure that exchanges and determines 
the avenues and direction of this exchange. The ‘master’s voice’ stands for 
the conditions and requirements to be accepted into the game of interna- 
tional academia, to attain the right habitus, and to enable a future career. 
In the following, I will analyze the intersection of the knowledge economy 
and power imbalances from the perspective of social remittances. As 
opposed to the general understanding of remittances as a path to a better 
life, I will take a critical look at social remittances: What does circulating 
knowledge mean from a decolonializing perspective? The aim is to trace 
how, in receiving countries, colonial structures perpetrate remittance 
scripts on an economic, social, and emotional level (Carling 2014). Here, 
I am guided by Walter Mignolo’s concept of the coloniality of power, of 
which he states that, apart from obvious forms of colonial power (such as 
control of the economy, policing, nature and natural resources, gender, 
and sexuality), colonial power also controls and determines subjectivity 
and knowledge (Mignolo 2016, p. 50). Coloniality controls and still holds 
a monopoly over what counts as knowledge and, therefore, constantly 
enacts colonizing strategies of epistemological violence. Most current 
practices of remitting exist because the world is a place of deep inequalities 
that can be mapped into ‘First World’ or ‘Third World,’ developed and 
developing countries, regions of wealth, and regions of desperate poverty. 


Colonization was more than material exploitation. It entailed the imposition 
of the colonizer’s form of knowing and conceiving the world [...]. This 
racialized social classification, which places Western-oriented forms of being 
and thinking at the top, still influences both material structures and inter- 
subjective relations of power. (Arashiro et al. 2015, p. XI) 
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KNOWLEDGE AND REMITTANCE ECONOMY 


Despite the unbalanced direction of knowledge flows and the inherent 
brain drain from the academic periphery to the center (Levitt and Crul 
2018), the academic world also opens up great integrative possibilities. 
Remittances, viewed in terms of intellectual flows, enrich and curtail 
simultaneously. Exchanging ideas and “trying to know better or more” is 
one of the leading concepts underpinning academic work. The gift of giv- 
ing knowledge, sharing research, and ensuring a free flow of ideas is seen 
as pivotal to the functioning of academic networks and the generation of 
academic currency. When mapping the world in terms of where remit- 
tances come from and where they go, these maps are tightly related to a 
political and economic structuring of the global knowledge economy. 
Money flows and educational ‘standards’ are directed in similar streams of 
gifting and receiving remittances. Knowledge exchange, however, is hardly 
ever seen as a political and cultural system worthy of anthropological 
analysis. 

Thinking in terms of Emmanuel Levinas’s concept of gift-giving, we 
can see the exchange of knowledge as the basis of academic work and 
scholarship: “Giving is first and foremost [...] a metaphysical act that 
makes possible the communication between a self and an Other—as trans- 
ontological—as well as the sharing of a common world” (cited in 
Maldonado-Torres 2007, p. 258). This kind of exchange, as a true dia- 
logue, is however only possible when the self and the Other view each 
other as equal partners and both view the dialogue as an act of reciprocity 
of knowledge exchange and the furthering of knowledge as a true trans- 
ontological moment. For this to happen, we need “to restore the logic of 
the gift through a decolonial politics of receptive generosity” (Maldonado- 
Torres 2007, p. 261). 

We know that Elson Best received the gift of Tamati Ranapiri’s knowl- 
edge about the Tūhoe; Ranapiri was considered the expert on his tribe’s 
knowledge and history (Holman 2010). Best went on to write one of the 
most influential books on Maori anthropology and one could argue that 
he left a treasure trove for Maori to read and reclaim some of this knowl- 
edge. Best also went on to be acknowledged by European scholars such as 
Mauss, whereas Ranapiri’s co-authorship was never acknowledged as such. 
The concept of hau thus miraculously became what we call a ‘Maussian 
concept,’ shedding the ties that bind it to its origin and its academic and 
cultural ancestry. It could therefore be used to title an open access journal 
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that views itself as a gift to anthropologists who are interested in theory. 
Which theory? The direction of knowledge travel is obscured but obvious 
to the non-Western scholar. The knowledge economy invites selected 
scholars from developing nations and settler nations alike to join their 
circles and send back remittances to their compatriot academics. They 
remit money to support their families, but they also remit in the currency 
of knowledge, giving back to their home universities in terms of sending 
downloaded articles, negotiating scholarships and grants, gifting library 
books, and returning for the odd sabbatical to share ‘up-to-date’ knowl- 
edge. The gateways to an academic career appear not so much as a cycle of 
exchange but a gifting of knowledge that devalues other forms of knowl- 
edge (by calling them stories or data). This marks certain ontologies as 
valid currency and others as raw material that needs shaping. 

Social remittances encompass ideas, values, norms, and different forms 
of knowledge (Levitt and Crul 2018; Vari-Lavoisier 2020). When remit- 
ted ‘knowledge’ is discussed in developmental terms, it is framed either as 
brain drain or as brain gain. What is largely missing from this research 
approach is the people owning those brains: How does it feel when schol- 
ars have to live with knowledge systems that are constraining, silencing, 
and devaluing? What are the effects of the moments when an academic 
experiences a knowledge exchange in which she/he/they is given the role 
of the apprentice listening to the master’s voice? These situations are sub- 
tle or aggressive encounters and they almost always reflect skewed power 
relationships, which can be based on differences of class, gender, race, or 
nationality. As Meyer (in this volume) points out, these situations project 
global inequalities onto personal relationships. They are most often 
encountered when academics migrate to another country and campus. 
They also take place in so-called settler societies with an indigenous minor- 
ity whose members struggle to participate fully in higher education and 
knowledge systems that remain white in color and Western in terms of 
accepted ontology and epistemology. In this sense, academic remittances 
contribute to both a condensation of institutional centers and the possibil- 
ity of partial inclusion of knowledge from the peripheries and participation 
of its academics. In that sense, knowledge refers to Levitt’s and Lamba- 
Nieves’s (2011) argument that remittances can contribute to national and 
transnational shifts in power relations. 

I will discuss these issues in three sections, each accompanied by an 
example and each with a distinctive emphasis on what working inside ‘the 
master narrative’ can mean to different academics. To this end, I am using 
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Carling’s concept of ‘remittance scripts’ as a framework to detect such 
scripts and how they play out in the drama that is the international knowl- 
edge economy. As Carling pointed out, remittance scripts give us param- 
eters of comparison, they make visible “segmented transfers and layered 
transaction” (Carling 2014, p. 252). By interrogating such scripts, we can 
stage academic scenarios that help us develop a decolonial lens for appre- 
ciating the social drama that is international academia. 

In the first such reading of a script, I will adopt an intersectional 
approach to discuss the shaping and reshaping of academic habitus. If 
academic second-language speakers (non-English, that is) or bilingual 
indigenous knowledge systems are made invisible and/or are colonized, 
then we need to think along a stratum of colonializations that disadvan- 
tage different scholars to different degrees. 

In the second scenario, I will discuss the topic of the English language. 
The global ‘universal knowledge,’ the global knowledge hegemony, has 
been able to utilize English not only as a tool that enables us to talk with 
each other but to rule the academic world with an abundance of epistemic 
and symbolic violence. It makes sense to link Bourdieu’s analysis of ‘Ce 
que parler veut dire’ to the challenging question of “How come if an aca- 
demic does not speak in English, they do not exist?” An interrogation of 
the economy of language, exchange, and power needs to look at the 
meaning of a proclaimed lingua franca. Not only linguistic exchange with 
all its enriching possibilities, but also epistemic violence and (mono)lin- 
guistic colonialism and provincialism seem to rule the academic world. 

Third, I will address the powerful script of declaiming ‘universal knowl- 
edge,’ a concept that has served well to disguise, normalize, and empower 
the master’s voice. To state that there is universal knowledge by upholding 
a paradigm of global knowledge, it is necessary to make invisible all other 
knowledges or at least to confine them to the realm of knowledge deficit, 
of lacking the ‘right’ kind of knowledge. 

In short, we need to read these remittance scenarios as a means and 
practice of reproducing colonial structures. Academic remittance scripts, 
like most other scripts, are controlling and patronizing but simultaneously 
also empowering and liberating. Hence, remittances do not supply the 
means for a better life but they should also be framed critically as a tool of 
colonialism. They are a developmental tool, but within academia the con- 
cept of development is void of positionality and therefore has limited reach 
and limited reciprocity. 
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SCENARIO 1: WHO Is SPEAKING? WHO Is LISTENING? 


Theodor Adorno, one of Germany’s most influential academic migrants of 
the twentieth century, famously wrote that 


every intellectual in emigration is, without exception, mutilated, and does 
well to acknowledge it to himself. He lives in an environment that must 
remain incomprehensible to him [...] he is always astray. [...] His language 
has been expropriated, and he is cut off from the historical dimension that 
informed his knowledge. (Adorno 1951, pp. 32-33, my translation) 


When Adorno wrote about his experience as an exile in the USA, he 
wrote from the position of somebody with good networks, somebody 
who was highly educated, male, white, and who at the time of writing 
enjoyed a wide intellectual reputation (Coser 1984, pp. 91-99). Still, he 
felt mutilated; he mourned the loss of his first language, the position from 
which his knowledge had evolved. 

How, then, does academic mobility shape scholars who are less privi- 
leged, maybe less male and white, and do not speak a first language that 
might at least fit into historically formed Western categories of certified 
knowledge? We can view the German language and the knowledge of the 
first half of the twentieth century as valid and even highly influential: It 
was directly informed by the European Enlightenment and was based on 
a commonly shared and known set of canonical authors such as Hegel, 
Marx, and Kant. In sum, Adorno’s knowledge base was thus very close to 
what one would expect US American scholars to be familiar with. And still 
he felt ‘mutilated’ and ‘astray.’ How, then, do scholars fare whose knowl- 
edge is not part of that canon of Enlightenment, whose knowledge can 
only partially claim a kinship connection to the Western history of ideas? 
And, more to the point, how is their education flipped when they try to 
settle into a ‘Western’ campus and participate in the global knowledge 
economy? Alexandra Macht rightly pointed out that the act of translating 
one’s academic self into English means both entering into a process of 
hybridization that can be enriching and liberating and also enacting a pro- 
cess of emotional diminishment (Macht 2018). 

Interrogating how it feels to be mutilated and astray is a first step for 
me—a white academic migrant—to start listening in a meaningful manner. 
To get how it feels to be mutilated can be a first step toward understand- 
ing the ruptured and painful realization that only one party will determine 
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the modes of academic exchange (see also Pherali 2012; Schiitz 1944, 
p. 499). The following short vignette, which was written in a writing 
workshop for mobile academics that I chaired, will help illustrate this 
(Bonisch-Brednich 2017, 2018). The writing exercise I had set was to try 
and write about a scene in which the mobile scholar was very conscious of 
being an academic migrant. This vignette is titled Welcome to Scandinavia 
(With Conditions) and was written by a senior British academic telling the 
story of how she and her partner enrolled in a compulsory language school 
to learn the respective Scandinavian language:? 


The form asked the usual personal details, our first language, employment 
position or status, level of education, and whether we had previously learnt a 
second language. I put down English, PhD, Professor, and Persian. My part- 
ner put down English, BA, retired, none. A few weeks later I received a letter 
asking me to come to the language school for a test. The teacher collected 
me from the waiting area and took me to her room and sat down behind her 
desk with an exasperated sigh, all without yet looking at me. (This was 
strange as I’d learnt it was polite to shake hands when meeting someone in 
Denmark and look them in the eye). Head still bowed, and still sighing, she 
wrote a sentence in English in big letters on a scrap of paper and handed it 
to me saying, ‘Point out the adverb’. I asked her if it was a trick question, as 
there wasn’t an adverb. ‘Well, the adverbial phrase, then,’ she said angrily. I 
read out the clause that modified the verb, and she said OK. The test was 
obviously over. As I stood up, I asked if everyone had to have such a test, as 
my partner had not yet been invited. She said no, there must be something 
on your form. She took up my form and looked at it for the first time, stab- 
bing at the word Persian with her finger, ‘You speak Persian, so we have to 
be sure you have enough understanding of English to learn Danish, as that’s 
the teaching medium.’ I pointed out that I had also put British, PhD, and 
Professor on the form, as well as saying English was my first language. She 
looked and saw that I had, but just repeated, we have to check because you 
wrote ‘Persian.’ (Female, white British mobile academic 2016) 


This scene is written and conceptualized like a report and closes with 
the word ‘Persian.’ The writing academic avoids directly describing her 
feelings. Her emotions are, however, signaled by the mention of the 
teacher being exasperated, sighing, not looking at her, stabbing her finger 
at the form, and stressing the word ‘Persian.’ This final word marks the 
end of a conversation; no apology is offered, no exchange that resembles 


? All personal and geographical details in this text have been changed to ensure anonymity. 
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polite behavior takes place. Her academic titles, her English ethnicity, her 
age are rendered invisible; she experiences disrespect and suspicion and 
she is made to feel like a nuisance that needs to be checked on; she is a 
managed Other. The relevance of this encounter for the author can be 
traced in these wordings, and in the fact that this is what she chose to write 
about when she was asked to describe a scene when she had felt like a 
migrant or a stranger. For her, a very senior academic with a significant 
international reputation, this story encapsulated feelings that serve as a 
powerful reminder that, even now, after fifteen years in her host country, 
she is made to feel foreign. I would also like to add that she was made to 
feel astray, despite her privilege of being white, European, and speaking 
with an educated English accent. 

To further explore how these unbalancing conversations devalue and 
unsettle academics on their new campuses, I will add the voice of Rosalba 
Icaza, a non-white, Mexican, female academic writing about her realiza- 
tion of being Other: 


From Mexico to Warwickshire in the United Kingdom, then to Gothenburg 
in Sweden, and finally to The Hague in the Netherlands: as highly skilled 
female migrants, the un-rooted ones imagine ourselves as highly mobile and 
flexible (neoliberal) workers, ready to adjust, to learn, and in doing so, ready 
to continue forgetting. As the ultimate emancipated being we wanted to 
imagine ourselves as not genderized, and not racialized; as global placeless 
citizens and without a predetermined future. 

Until the day someone asks you who do you think you are? And reminds 
you not to forget what is supposed to be your role in ‘their society.’ That is 
the day when the falseness and the violence of this supposedly free-from- 
past-place-domesticated subjectivity is painfully experienced in our incar- 
nated encounter with academia in the North. (Icaza 2015, p. 5) 


She continues, citing a PhD student: 


The experience of being a female ‘Latin American’ student and then a PhD 
in a European university has changed me a lot. It made me much more 
aware of the forces of coloniality [...]. I find this obsession to classify people 
and ourselves very oppressive. Being a migrant and having experienced rac- 
ism and discrimination has taught me so much about power and identity. 
(Icaza 2015, p. 5) 


Icaza and, I am sure, the PhD student as well imagined themselves—at 
the beginning of their mobility—as not genderized, not racialized, as 
global citizens without a predetermined future; they moved with hope and 
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optimism. In comparison to their English colleague in Scandinavia who 
experienced the shock of status loss and doubt about her hitherto unchal- 
lenged right to belong in Europe, the two ‘Latin American’ academics felt 
astray in different and, probably, even more painful ways. They were con- 
stantly made aware of their different ‘bodily’ appearance, they felt colo- 
nized, labeled, and oppressed. They also had to give up their language of 
instruction (Mexican Spanish) and to operate in English as well as the local 
language. In order to be able to remit, the ability to unlearn and switch 
was required. Again, this shows that the concept of remittances entails 
inequity and an incline in power (see Meyer in this volume). Before Icaza 
could remit, she had to adopt the subject position of the Western academic. 

Their above-quoted English colleague in Scandinavia learned the local 
language, but she could continue to write and teach in English, her mother 
tongue, and continue teaching inside a Western scholarly framework. 
They, however had to switch, unlearn, and relearn. Scenarios of switching 
and of entering the English-speaking ‘international’ academic world are 
often managed by giving scholarships to postgraduates and postdocs 
scholars, which are designed to support knowledge transfers. These are 
gifts to the gifted, they are viewed as empowering, as gate openers, as 
bridges between worlds. To switch academic codes, to accept power 
imbalances and sliding hierarchies, is seen as part of the deal. Such switch- 
ing is expected on several levels. The most obvious ones for the two above- 
quoted academics were leaving their Mexican academic framework (losing 
their academic history and habitus) and switching to the master’s voice 
and tools: the English language and Anglophone scholarship and peda- 
gogy (gaining entry by deprioritizing their language). These gives and 
takes are part of the academic exchange. The gains will flow back to home 
countries as knowledge remittances in terms of inclusions into networks, 
access to international grants, and an enriched curriculum vitae. 


SCENARIO 2: THE LISTENING LANGUAGE, OR 
THE MONOLINGUAL KNOWLEDGE ECONOMY 


Let us remind ourselves of Adorno’s statement about the migrant/exile 
scholar, whose “language has been expropriated.” The script of ‘learning 
the language’ is hugely powerful and, albeit empowering and exhilarating 
for many, it is also an (unbalancing) experience. 
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What it means to have few language skills and to arrive in a new place is 
well-described by a New Zealand scholar who teaches Asian languages at 
an Australian university. Although being perfectly aware of his own privi- 
lege, he cares deeply about his students from Asia and the way they are 
treated on arrival: 


Yeah. You can sink or swim. In fact, there’s a great deal of—Australia is a 
very racist place. I think there’s a great deal of resentment, you know. I don’t 
know how many times I’ve seen this happen. You’ve got this group of stu- 
dents mainly from China now. Often quite bright, but their English is not 
particularly good, and they are treated with absolute contempt by everyone 
here. It’s really scary. Particularly if they are girls. The racist, sexist way of... 
I had occasions where I made a point of going on to the enrolment process 
and just to see how the whole thing worked, and these kids from China were 
lining up to get their forms signed, and this and that, and it was just ghastly. 
The way they were talked at. Shouted at. Kind of, ‘Why are you [not speak- 
ing properly]... You know .... (Male NZ scholar, Australian university) 


It is imperative on arrival to learn English as fast as possible but learning 
English means so much more than simply learning a language. Academics 
and students alike are required to accept a monolingual way of doing aca- 
demic work, of functioning in one language only, of thinking inside an 
Anglophone academic framework, and abandoning or shelving the aca- 
demic habitus they had previously acquired in their home culture. “To 
many of us,” wrote Zuleika Arashiro et al., “for whom English is not our 
first language, writing and learning how to think within it has impacted on 
our academic identity. In Anglo-American universities, we have learned to 
use well the tools of the master” (Arashiro et al. 2015, p. XIII). 

It is helpful here to reread what Bourdieu had to say on the power of 
language conventions and the symbolic violence that is enacted around 
the forces that define correct language use. “Integration into a single ‘lin- 
guistic community,’ which is a product of the political domination that is 
endlessly reproduced by institutions capable of imposing universal recog- 
nition of the dominant language is the condition for the establishment of 
relations of linguistic domination” (Bourdieu 1991, p. 46; see also Hua 
and Kramsch 2016). Bourdieu was thinking about social distinctions in 
France when he wrote his book on language and symbolic power. However, 
if we read his analysis as also being relevant to power imbalances inside the 
knowledge economy, we can gain important insights into the forces at 
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work that push the agenda of a monolingual academia. It is not just a 
question of who is allowed to speak; it is who is able to speak in English, 
with one of the accepted English accents, and to display an academic habi- 
tus that indicates membership in the club of international academic speech 
criteria. Bourdieu wrote: 


Speakers lacking the legitimate competence are de facto excluded from the 
social domains in which this competence is required, or are condemned to 
silence. What is rare, then, is not the capacity to speak, which, being part of 
our biological heritage, is universal and therefore essentially non-distinctive, 
but rather the competence necessary in order to speak the legitimate lan- 
guage which, depending on social inheritance, re-translates social distinc- 
tions into the specifically symbolic logic of differential deviations, or, in 
short, distinction. (Bourdieu 1991, p. 55) 


There is, therefore, more at stake than simply the creation of a lingua 
franca. Scholars who move into Anglophone university domains experi- 
ence the dominance of that language as claustrophobic, as silencing a mul- 
tilingual and multicultural academia that could and should be characterized 
by epistemic diversity. 

Thus Arashiro et al. argued that 


while English has provided a global link for scholarly communication, its 
dominance defines the contours of what is relevant to know and what can be 
ignored by academics. Much like the Eurocentric transformation of the local 
into an abstract universal, the hegemony of English creates the fiction of the 
partial as totality. As Ortiz observes, ‘under the condition of global moder- 
nity, then, it is perfectly plausible and commonplace to be globally provin- 
cial.’ (Arashiro et al. 2015, p. XIII) 


Language, therefore, is much more than simply a mode of understand- 
ing each other (Bachmann-Medick 2018; Inghilleri 2017). English also 
directs the flow of knowledge, the direction of travel. The knowledge mar- 
ket is dominated by English scholarship, with few translations from other 
European languages, even fewer from the Global South. It creates a 
“reductionist notion of international as monolingual” (Arashiro 2015, 
p. 153). Similarly, Arashiro asked in her analysis of the Global South and 
its relationship to Western academia: “How many political scientists from 
the Global South can we cite who have been recognized in Western uni- 
versities for their contribution to the understanding of US or European 
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politics? Why do scholars from the Global North find it so natural to study 
the Global South but so hard to imagine the reverse?” (Arashiro 2015, 
p. 144). 

What is important to notice here is not just who is allowed to speak in 
which language and who is required to learn that master voice. We also 
need to interrogate the positionality from which the terms of the knowl- 
edge exchange are imparted. When thinking in terms of remittance scripts, 
we can ask what it does to academia when the terms of exchange are deter- 
mined in a different currency. The gifting currency is defined as giving the 
language, the opportunities; the receiving currency is the ability to switch, 
to unlearn, to accept loss, and to feel empowerment by switching. 


SCENARIO 3: THE TERMS OF KNOWLEDGE EXCHANGE 


For the purposes of this discussion, I would like to remind the reader of 
the last point in Adorno’s above-quoted statement. When he wrote that 
every emigrant scholar is “cut off from the historical dimension that 
informed his knowledge,” or, as Schtitz termed it, a “man without his- 
tory” (Schiitz 1944), and that every academic is well-advised to acknowl- 
edge that to himself, he made a very important point about the positionality 
of knowledge. When referring to positionality, we have to think of English 
as the universal language and therefore English-speaking universities as the 
giving institutions of universal knowledge. To claim belonging, to accept 
the gift of the master’s knowledge system, we need to think of the neces- 
sary processes of translation involved in sharing in the privileges of posi- 
tionality (Bachmann-Medick 2018; Hua 2016; Macht 2018; Spieker 2021). 

The task presented to a migrant scholar is to unlearn or shelve the his- 
toric dimension of their knowledge and to relearn to live with a new posi- 
tion of scholarly engagement. Again, I will here start with an empirical 
example. Although the following vignette records an auto-ethnographic 
experience of a South Asian scholar, it was written in the third person and 
therefore suggests an intersubjective experience that could and does hap- 
pen to more than one person. It is set in an introductory university course 
in Scandinavia. The language of tuition is English and the aim of the 
course is to teach foreign early-career academics ‘proper academic writing’: 


Mette (the teacher) asked ‘where are you from?’... Mette repeated the ques- 
tion with her strong Scandinavian accent and relatively loud voice. From the 
facial expression, this second question really meant ‘why are you here?’... 
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her ego hurt, her ‘expat hormone’ started to rise... She remembers being 
told by a colleague that ‘most Scandinavian teachers on our course said that 
we—international students from developing countries do not know how to 
write an academic paper. They never questioned, in the first place, why their 
academic expectations are the only standards against which our performance 
must be measured, how much do they know about our academic traditions. 
We were perceived as what we lacked instead of what we were able to con- 
tribute’.... Having been an international student in four different European 
countries, a migrant worker, and a mobile researcher [she came] to realize 
that her identity is multi-layered and sometimes ‘hybrid’. (South Asian 
scholar, Scandinavian campus, 2016) 


Two important points are raised here. The first is the pain of being 
labeled as lacking the ‘right,’ that is, Western knowledge, and thus having 
one’s education and historic dimension devalued and made invisible. The 
second is a clearly expressed anger about being colonized and forced into 
a Western knowledge system that is based on ontological intolerance and 
a false sense of superiority. However, this was also written from a personal 
position of somebody who has made it, who also lives the empowering 
aspects of the knowledge economy. The script is now co-written, pro- 
duced and viewed as being author and reader alike. 

The term global knowledge economy has propagated a universal system 
of knowledge. The existence of satellite campus locations, of canonized 
literature that influences academic disciplines on a worldwide scale, and 
the universal demand for English-speaking tuition promises students and 
academics the possibility of going ‘everywhere.’ They can acquire, distrib- 
ute, and enlarge the world’s knowledge wherever they choose to go. That, 
at least, is the implication of the narrative that surrounds and shapes the 
knowledge economy. Academic remittances in this sense are a means of 
controlling knowledge beyond the Western world as script. If the ubiqui- 
tous and therefore invisible positionality of knowledge is a powerful script 
that is handed as a gift, it can be both a wonderful enriching opening and 
a slow-releasing poison. 

In her reflections on her own mobility, Zuleika Arashiro, a political 
scientist from Brazil working at an Australian university, wrote: 


Latin American thinkers can trigger in me a deep sense of familiarity, with 
their emphasis on history and critical thinking as foundational for the con- 
struction of knowledge and meanings. Moreover, there is something in the 
writing style that immediately takes me back to the kind of full communica- 
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tion that I was used to before moving into English-speaking academia. The 
power of language to take us back to places, to carry hidden meanings avail- 
able only for those who share histories, is what links me to both Portuguese 
and Spanish as my languages. (Arashiro 2015, p. 139) 


She continues her reflection with a recollection of the silence that 
greeted academic migrants coming to Australia. Nobody, she remem- 
bered, asked where you came from, nobody wanted to know what you 
knew. For her and fellow migrant scholars, it was as though they only 
became alive at the moment one appeared on an Australian campus. There 
was a lack of curiosity or a need to silence migrants that seemed to apply 
especially to non-white migrants. Again, we can observe the exchange of 
different currencies. Participation is remitted to academics from the 
periphery. The expected reciprocity has to be paid by starting anew, by 
forgetting and unlearning, and by not insisting on the existence of other 
knowledges. This lack of curiosity is the first signal of a refusal to engage 
with other forms of knowledge outside the accepted canon. Reflecting on 
this, Eugenia Demuro pointed out that 


those of us speaking from de-centred positions are witness to—and worse, 
are expected to knowingly partake in and be an accomplice to—the exclu- 
sion of other knowledges and ways of being. I studied and taught in pro- 
grams where Literature (with a capital L) meant Anglo-American and 
European literature, excluding almost entirely other traditions and works— 
although making concessions for a minor number of authors selectively 
curated as ‘world literature’. Similarly, many of the Latin American course 
syllabi that I have seen in Australian universities contain extensive lists of 
authors writing about Latin America and exclude almost entirely authors 
from Latin America [...]. It is as much in these omissions that the coloniality 
of knowledge materializes. (Demuro 2015, p. 122) 


Knowledge, however, always emanates from the place in which it is 
conceived. It is therefore most rich and honest when it is situated and 
positioned. It is indeed unsettling to watch the normalization of a so- 
called universal knowledge that can be voiced from nowhere, and there- 
fore conceals its origin in a Western Anglophone worldview. Satellite 
campus locations and monolingual scholarship distribute and gift a master 
narrative of and to the world that is colonizing, homogenizing, and silenc- 
ing other possible narratives. However, scholars who resist this brief and 
insist on consciously positioning knowledge as coming from diverse 
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locations are gaining a stronger voice. We also see more and more aca- 
demic texts written in English, but interspersed with quotes in other lan- 
guages. This is not accidental; it is a conscious act of pointing to the valid 
existence of academic languages other than English. It is also pointing out 
the fact that the author is capable of functioning in more than one lan- 
guage, whereas the reader might not be. Epistemic disobedience, the call- 
ing for epistemic diversity, demands a different kind of gifting of 
knowledge. This kind of gifting unbalances white, Western, privileged 
ontologies; it offers a multilingual and multicultural tapestry of knowl- 
edges. It is richer and in its disobedience quite unsettling. Such position- 
ing “is about finding the place where one has been put. It is about stating 
the place from where one can speak” (Arber 2000, p. 58). 

Such positioning demands epistemic justice and a decentering of 
knowledge exchange. It asks for a surrendering of epistemic privileges on 
the side of Western, colonizing academia, and it is driven by a pan-global 
movement of scholars who are calling for a practice of epistemic disobedi- 
ence; scholars who aim for a true sharing of knowledges. They basically ask 
to trade academic currencies that offer a valuable exchange and therefore 
an equitable multilingual remittance script. 


CONCLUSION 


The fascinating part of such academic disobedience is that, in order to gain 
a position from which to resist and change, the habitus of a Western-type 
of academic first needs to be acquired. The shock of leaving one’s own 
academic world and moving to a Western country and campus will involve 
an initial unsettling of one’s own academic habitus. To a scholar, migra- 
tion, especially from the periphery into the center of paradigmatic power, 
will involve loss (unlearning) and intellectual reformation (colonization). 
It is likely to come with a deep feeling of being astray, of one’s knowledge 
being devalued or even being made invisible, and of the silencing of one’s 
own language if it is other than English. This will be followed by the 
acquisition of what decolonial scholars have come to term the master’s 
tools and the master’s voice in order to be accepted into the game, to 
attain the right habitus, and to enable a future career. It is also very likely 
to come with a heightened sense of reflexivity and self-consciousness that 
is required to change habitus, even more necessary if the next step is a 
resistance to and reshaping of the academic habitus. 
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If such migrants simultaneously embrace academic work and resist and 
try to change its hegemonic ontological insistence on Western knowledge 
systems, then they must also work on changing the academic habitus that 
is still mainly male, white, and exclusionary of alternative modes of playing 
the game. Walter D. Mignolo is such a migrant scholar from the Global 
South who set out to enlarge paradigms of knowledge construction and 
actively changed the way we perceive and distribute knowledge. Linda 
Tuhiwai-Smith is a powerful example of a Maori, female, socially mobile 
academic who fundamentally transformed the ways in which we look at 
past and present colonizing methodologies and disciplinary politics. 
Mignolo’s book Epistemic Disobedience (2016) and Tuhiwai Smith’s work 
De-colonizing Methodologies (2012) have had a lasting impact on such dis- 
cussions. They are game-changers and goal-post shifters who have been 
followed by new generations of mobile and indigenous scholars who are 
inspired by their work. Such an academic politics of liberation needs to 
involve resistance to a narrow alignment of scholarship inside Western 
ontologies. It must also include resistance to neoliberal academic violence 
by auditing systems that cement such ontologies in the form of journal 
rankings, publishing strategies, and performance reviews that exclude, for 
example, activism, community engagement, and publications in non- 
mainstream languages. 

As the exchange of social remittances in the form of knowledge is the 
basis of academic work and scholarship, it needs to be rethought as a true 
international process of reciprocity and listening. Going back to 
Maldonado-Torres’s argument that “giving is first and foremost [...] a 
metaphysical act that makes possible the communication between a self 
and an Other—as trans-ontological—as well as the sharing of a common 
world” (Maldonado-Torres 2007, p. 258), academic remitting requires a 
new global outlook on postcoloniality and decolonial politics of 
reciprocity. 

For scholars, migrant, indigenous, or otherwise, to experience a 
restored logic of the gift or in order, to quote Gifford again, for the gift to 
be able to keep giving, we need a new definition of sharing in the global 
knowledge and remittance economy. We need to challenge the master’s 
narrative and its monolingual voiceover. We need to trace concepts such as 
hau to their origins and stop viewing indigenous voices as storytellers and 
Western voices as knowledge converters. There is a groundswell of resis- 
tance, especially from the Global South. One tiny example of how such 
challenges are laid down can be read in the (second) open letter to the 
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board of trustees of the journal HAU. It was sent by Mahi Tahi, a group 
of activist scholars in Aotearoa New Zealand that aims to decolonize its 
ways of knowing (in anthropology): 


Finally, we encourage you, along with all anthropology journals, to think 
hard about how specific issues, like the claiming of an indigenous name, are 
symptomatic of much wider structures of inequality. We should all take a 
hard look at the way our ‘top’ journals reproduce and reinforce privilege and 
power for certain circles of academics (often white, often based at high pres- 
tige institutions in the US, the UK and Europe, often linked to editors 
through personal networks, often invited to contribute) and how this too is 
part of the ongoing effects of colonisation that are still writ large within 
anthropology. In other words, decolonising a journal doesn’t just mean con- 
sulting on indigenous terms, it means challenging the hierarchies of knowl- 
edge that systematically exclude BIPOC scholars.* 


The gifting of knowledge needs to challenge the direction of knowl- 
edge dissemination, it seems. We need to rethink the directions in which 
remittances flow. Making visible these avenues and, therefore, the posi- 
tions of knowledge acquisition and conversion into a social remittance will 
initially make most Western academics uncomfortable. It is hard to 
acknowledge and name Western privilege and it is difficult to accept the 
presence of other knowledges. Trying to do this, even to start with 
acknowledging it, feels like losing one’s academic balance along with many 
certainties. However, learning to be okay with being uncomfortable and 
being challenged would be a first step to a new reciprocity in scholarship. 


EPILOGUE 


It is worth taking a moment to think about academic remittances and the 
politics of recognition in the global knowledge economy when looking at 
the content of this book. The editors tried to gather an international 
group of authors, most of whom are from countries that have a national 


3 BIPOC means Black, Indigenous, and People of Color. Mahi Tahi is a collective working 
under the auspices of the New Zealand national anthropology association, ASAA/NZ. Mahi 
Tahi seeks to foster a space for exploring the relationship between Maori and anthropol- 
ogy and to recognize the important role that Maori scholars have played and continue to 
play in shaping our discipline in Aotearoa. Mahi Tahi letter to the board of trustees of Hau 
2018, http://www.asaanz.org/blog/2018/6/21 /a-response-and-second-open-letter-to- 
the-hau-journals-board-of-trustees 
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language other than English. We also see a certain Austrian positionality in 
terms of the recognition of Europe and specifically Eastern Europe. Yet 
the attempt is to map remittances on a truly international scale. This means 
that English is the ingua franca of this book, but we also see a level of 
reflexivity and willingness to engage with new academic politics of hospi- 
tality and perspectives from different peripheries. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Conclusion: A Transformative Perspective 
on Remittances—Towards the Future 
of Transnational Society 


Claudius Strohle and Silke Meyer 


Remittances are often told as a success story and, in general, remittance 
research contributes to this exuberant representation of transnational 
transactions. There is, of course, another side to this story and remittance 
research also addresses the human costs of remitting and the challenges it 
poses to personal relationships (e.g. Akesson 2011; Carling 2014; Erdal 
2014; Lindley 2010; Rahman and Fee 2012). However, embedded in the 
field of policy making and remittances economies, the consistency and 
uniformity in the master narrative of successful development are not sur- 
prising. Agencies like the World Bank and Western Union do not tire in 
promoting the universal account of development through remittances, 
and like most powerful narrators, they are not wrong to stress the positive 
effects of the enormous amounts of money that support and advance 
struggling regions and neglected areas. Worldwide, the sum of private 
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money transfers is more than three times as high as official development 
aid. In 2022, global financial transfers were estimated to a record high of 
USD794 billion, the unofficial sum even surpassing this figure consider- 
ably (World Bank 2020, 2022). 


INTRODUCTION: Two SIDES OF THE SAME 
REMITTANCE COIN 


The significance of these transfers for migrants’ families and the countries 
of origin is beyond question: Remittance transfers improve living condi- 
tions, provide food, clothing, housing, and transportation, and facilitate 
access to education and health services. On the individual level, remittance 
actors are bolstered through this cross-border exchange and they find 
ways to express multiple belongings, as the examples of Mura, Odermatt, 
and Ströhle have demonstrated in this volume. The financial flows can free 
unbanked households from credit constraints and enable the accumula- 
tion of capital, as Suri and Jack (2016) show for the money transfer service 
M-PESA and especially for their credit service M-Shwari. Using these 
mobile money services has introduced unbanked parties into the formal 
financial system and, as a consequence, has lifted 2 percent of households 
or a total of 194,000 households in Kenya out of poverty. Furthermore, 
political remittances can influence non-migrant communities by promot- 
ing peacebuilding processes (Alluri in this volume), political participation, 
democratic rights, and gender equality. Remitting as a social practice has 
multifaceted impacts on the involved actors and produces a specific 
migrant subjectivity of being a loyal provider, a patriotic investor, a keen 
modernizer, or an avid keeper of traditions (Meyer in this volume). On a 
meso-level, collective remittances enable the building of infrastructure like 
community centers and churches, support hometown associations, and 
connect communities between the diaspora and the homeland. Remittances 
enhance agriculture and further technologies for improving crops and 
water supplies, as Musah-Surugu and Anuga and Van Praag have shown in 
this volume. Technological advancements can contribute to the fight 
against climate change where it is needed the most. On a macro-level, 
remittances boost a country’s economy, attract investments, and promote 
economic growth. Access to foreign currencies furthermore stabilizes the 
national economy. 
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The other side of the remittance coin encompasses financial and social 
dependencies between migrants and their communities of origin. 
Migration and remittance practices can have a profound and sometimes 
traumatic impact on family relations, as BajiC-Hajdukovi€ and Bernard 
have shown with regard to different generational and class-related expec- 
tations (see also Van Hear 2014). When the money stream runs dry, the 
possibilities for social change toward a better life become sparse or have to 
be extracted from other channels. State campaigns are not always success- 
ful in channeling foreign currency toward what state officials believe is 
their best use (Miletić in this volume). Remittances can also lower labor 
force participation because recipients may be discouraged from seeking 
employment. Furthermore, recipients of economic and social capital flows 
might show less interest in developing local infrastructure and local poli- 
tics, as Eric Bayala has shown for the health sector here. Household mem- 
bers of migrants are privileged and, sometimes, the means of support from 
abroad do not trickle through to the community level, thus deepening 
inequality in the countries of origin and increasing economic dependency 
on the diaspora in “the West.” Moreover, remittance-induced materialism 
and lifestyles in imitation of Western consumption patterns can boomer- 
ang when they lead to an increase of import rather than investing in local 
economies. In sum, remittances as expressions and practices of belonging 
need to be read with a multiscalar approach, taking into account the com- 
plexities and ambiguities related to “where things happen but also, how 
they are understood, which depends on the perspective of involved actors, 
across time, space and position” (Erdal 2020, p. 2). Only this multiscalar 
approach can do justice to the multitude and diversity of migration driv- 
ers: Next to economic, religious, and political factors, environmental and 
climate-related aspects, the sentiment of relative deprivation and being 
poor compared to others as well as personal aspirations and hopes for one- 
self and for one’s family need to be taken into account when we look at the 
future of migration and remittances (Bijak 2016; Czaika and 
Reinprecht 2020). 
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A TRANSFORMATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
ON TRANSNATIONAL SOCIETY 


In this final chapter, we add a transformative perspective on remittances 
and shed light on the future of transnational society in two steps. The first 
follows the promises of digitalization and the technological development 
of the remittance-scape. The second links remitting to global society in 
crisis with regard to the COVID-19 pandemic and climate change. Before 
doing so, we aim to outline our concept of transnational society and trans- 
formative perspectivation. 

By transnational society, we mean a post-migrant civil society in which 
multiple belongings, cross-border forms of capital and mobility have 
become a social normality. Individuals and communities have developed 
routines in dwelling, working, and socializing in more than one geograph- 
ical location. Today, most immigration countries experience a transforma- 
tion in which affiliations, collective national identities, political 
participation, and equality of opportunity are being renegotiated and 
adjusted in a post-migrant state, thus after migration has happened and 
has been recognized by governments, academia, and the public as inevi- 
table. Hereby, the prefix “post” is not meant to signify the end of migra- 
tion but rather the social negotiations in the phase after migration 
(Foroutan 2019; Hill and Yildiz 2018; Römhild 2017). It is important to 
note that, for us, this notion of transnational society does not represent a 
cosmopolitan utopia or a political vision. It is a social reality, constituted, 
contested, negotiated, and reproduced in the economic, social, cultural, 
and political practices and narratives of migrants and non-migrants. As 
such, it implicates social tension and ruptures both on the level of indi- 
viduals and collectives but also ways of constituting a specific transnational 
belonging beyond national borders. 

In transnational society, remittances are a key driver of social and eco- 
nomic processes. Relating money transfers and social change, the follow- 
ing questions about future developments arise: Do we envision the 
remittance market as ever growing, or do we anticipate limits and discon- 
nections in the development of transnational society (Waldinger 2015)? 
What are the effects of digitalization and mobile monies? How will the 
COVID-19 pandemic affect the strength of remittance ties? How are cli- 
mate change and remittance practices related: Will the future focus be on 
sustainability and green remittances or on expansion and limitless growth? 
Do we believe in remittances as a means for everybody to participate in 
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global wealth? Or do we fear even more division through the structural 
inequality in remitting? In short: Will transnational society be a place for 
hope or despair? 

We cannot predict the future of the remittance economy (we wish!), 
nor can we address the vast amount of literature on this topic here. When 
we think “towards the future of transnational society,” we still find our- 
selves firmly rooted in the present, conceptualizing the future as “post- 
contemporary” (Avanessian and Malik 2016). The use of the future in 
present rhetoric, imaginaries, and regulations is the link between the status 
quo and envisioning society in the making. We are drawn to this future in 
a “teleoaffective structure” (Schatzki 2002) and through practices like 
anticipating, expecting, speculating, hoping, and believing (Bryant and 
Knight 2019). In this sense, we can read remitting itself as a future prac- 
tice: Investing in transnational relations and businesses, establishing 
schools and community centers, building houses for return migration, 
securing a gravesite in family villages, or investing in one’s own repatria- 
tion also constitute future-oriented cross-border transactions. 

Chakkalakal and Ren remind us that, when thinking ahead, we also 
need to keep in mind the past relations and logics of time and space, co- 
constituting colonialism and inventing concepts like “development,” “his- 
tory,” and “modernity” (Fabian 1983; Mignolo 2011). Their notion of 
the “fallacy of developmentalism” (Chakkalakal and Ren 2021) points to 
a normative streak in shaping the future, which is inserted into the pro- 
duction of knowledge, as Bönisch-Brednich and Rupnow have demon- 
strated here. Yet this fallacy is also embedded in the construction and 
hierarchies of differences along spatial and temporal axes, as manifested in 
remittance relations. It is therefore important to note that the future of 
transnational society is not a united global vision and that it is not the 
future that remittance actors in New York, Washington, London, Paris, 
and Berlin would prefer the world to be (Mignolo 2007, p. 498) 

Jorgen Carling pointed out that remittances are prone to the fallacy of 
developmentalism because they project the global divide into personal 
relationships (Carling 2014, pp. 218-219). We therefore need to view 
remittances as “two-sided transactions” that must be explored from a 
“transactional perspective” (Carling 2014, p. 227). However, to under- 
stand the impact of remittances on social groups and the built environ- 
ment in the context of global power relations, we have to capture the 
transactions themselves as agents of change. When embedding remittances 
in the transactors’ relations and analyzing their cohesive as well as 
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disruptive effects from a temporal and spatial dimension, we can generate 
a transformative perspective. With this focus, we aim to break with the 
normative underpinnings and biases of the migration-development nexus 
and question the modernist, Eurocentric success story of social change as 
progress in “Western” terms. Such a transformative perspective highlights 
the structural embedding of societal shifts and links them to globalized 
relations of power and inequality as manifested in the interplay between 
social, cultural, political, economic, and environmental dynamics (Amelina 
et al. 2016, pp. 2-3). By applying this approach to researching remittances 
as social practices, we aim to carve out the “complexity, interconnected- 
ness, variability, contextuality, and multilevel mediations of global change” 
(Castles 2016, p. 20). 

We further argue that following remittance practices is a key to analyz- 
ing the impact of transformation in its interdependence of social actors 
and structures. As Bivand Erdal (in this volume) demonstrated, interpret- 
ing transformation in remittance practices further allows insights into the 
future of transnational society. By examining the confluences of remit- 
tance money and Islamic charity as a changing remittance script with a 
temporal dimension and a focus on intergenerational change, she high- 
lighted the contingency and variability of transnational transactions. 
Moreover, this volume shows that remittances not only mirror and rein- 
force social relations but also transform interior design and the material 
environment, houses, architecture, and landscapes (Bürkle in this volume), 
thereby creating new cultural practices and forms of belonging. Hence, we 
stress the angle of historically anchored, socially generated transforma- 
tions rather than assuming change and inequality as natural and legitimate. 
By applying this focus, we aim to shed light on possible future develop- 
ments in transnational society. 


THE FUTURE OF REMITTING IS DIGITAL 


In a first step, we will address technological development and its effects on 
remittance practices. We have seen that remittance practices depend upon 
means of communication and transfers. The temporal span from historical 
pocket remittances between North America and the Habsburg Empire to 
contemporary digital remittances worldwide is aligned with the social span 
and density of transnational society (Steidl in this volume). While sending 
letters and money across the ocean used to take time and effort, a digital 
transfer is now convenient and fast and thus suggests proximity and 
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simultaneity. The social field has moved closer together, social media cre- 
ate a transnational sphere of communication and diaspora identity (Karner 
in this volume). However, it is unlikely that digitalization will result in 
leveling structural inequality, as we highlight in this chapter. 

Financial agencies emphasize the growing influence of the customers 
and their demands as well as the widening of the market to include inter- 
national retailers, multi-service vendors, and hub-type operators such as 
Amazon, Paypal, Alibaba, and Walmart, who compete with banks and 
money operators. Customers seek a transparent and reliable remitting 
experience in real time, and they want to choose their preferred payment 
methods and to track exchange rates in order to schedule their transac- 
tions accordingly (McKinsey and Co 2018, p. 6). However, the manner in 
which digitalization of remittances and biometric technologies will invade 
the senders’ and receivers’ private spheres will be a pressing question in the 
future (Kloppenburg and van der Ploeg 2020). 

Sending agent locations will disappear as transactions are undertaken 
remotely and electronically, by remittance cards or smartphone applica- 
tions. The receiving market will be split into a small section of cash-out 
and a larger section of electronic withdrawal. This has effects on remit- 
tance costs, which are predicted to be less than 3 percent of face value 
(Isaacs 2015). With lower costs, the average transaction size will decrease: 
People will send less money but will do so more often, as long as the trans- 
actions are convenient and well-embedded into daily routines (such as 
through one-click payments). Looking at the social effects of these trans- 
formations, we can conclude that remitting will become easier, faster, and 
cheaper. Money flows will become more regular, reducing the stress and 
risk of handling larger sums. This development might also cut out middle- 
men and empower individual senders and receivers. However, transactions 
will be difficult without an ID or passport (Isaacs 2015) and will therefore 
exclude undocumented actors. With transaction locations disappearing, 
migrants will miss a place to meet, but they will also appreciate the com- 
fort and safety of doing remittance business from home. 

The rise in digital technology will change the way remittances develop. 
Digital tools, especially smartphones and mobile apps, have become wide- 
spread, embedded in everyday life, making the sending and receiving of 
cross-border payments relatively safe and easy. The collaboration of key 
financial and government players in the remittance industry has made a 
robust compliance framework available which also aims to ensure conve- 
nient, fast, and secure digital payments worldwide. These developments 
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meet customer demands: Digital payments have become more accepted, 
also because they echo the trend of demonetization in worldwide con- 
sumption (Giriyan 2020). Suri and Jack have analyzed how digital pay- 
ments have boosted consumption as well as facilitated access to banking 
services. For example, the mobile money service of M-PESA is used by at 
least one person in 96 percent of all households in Kenya. Customers also 
have access to 110,00 agents who provide deposit and withdrawal ser- 
vices—in comparison: the country has only 2700 ATMs (Suri and Jack 
2016, p. 1288). With the introduction of M-PESA as a secure storing 
place, people have started to save money and were thus able to plan larger 
acquisitions both privately and in their small-scale businesses. M-PESA 
also has a bitcoin equivalent, Bitpesa. However, the Bitcoin-based transfer 
systems are less accepted than mobile money, perhaps because they pose a 
greater challenge in infrastructure and in technical literacy, and they seem 
to be more prone to fraud (Metzger et al. 2019, pp. 18-22). Experts are 
also watching the role of cryptocurrencies in general but cannot predict 
any developments here other than that blockchain technology may further 
reduce the price of remitting. For future remittance research, the analysis 
of big data related to digital remitting can facilitate new perspectives on 
remittance cycles and global developments. 

Cashless financing options, however, need transparency and trust in the 
money operators. Cabalquin and Wood-Bradley (2020) explored the 
emotive mechanisms used to promote connectivity in digital payment ser- 
vices. What is sent, according to their analysis of money operators’ adver- 
tisements, are “happiness” and “love,” delivered with “joy,” which 
emphasizes the emotional bond between senders and receivers. At the 
same time, remittance actors are addressed as economic subjects and val- 
ued customers. The online platforms constitute a “platformed migrant 
subjectivity” and a new digital form of governance in remittance transac- 
tions. Trust in technology is built by the construction of connectivity. The 
remittance market of the future will operate more on an affective level 
appealing to clients as economic subjects and caring family members. 

Drawing on the chapters about material remittances, we can further 
assume that digital consumption and remitting will be joint ventures when 
the technologies and logistics provide cheap or even free delivery of the 
desired goods. The tendency to order products online and have them sent 
to relatives and friends in their places of origin will reduce the role of 
remittance senders and loosen the social bonds compared to the role of 
objects in remittance relations, as laid out by Mura and Strohle in this 
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volume. However, with free and fast delivery, more goods might be sent 
and thus the remittance network might even be strengthened by those 
weaker ties. 

Digitalization increases participation but also generates a new digital 
divide. Older people may be excluded from digital remitting. Rural areas 
might fall behind even further, compared to urban regions with a strong 
digital infrastructure. Digitalization will empower some remittance clients 
by taking their demands and needs into consideration. Digital remittances 
will thus alleviate some imbalances, but create new inequalities on the way. 


REMITTANCES ARE DISPARATE, BUT STABILIZING PRACTICES 
IN TIMES OF CRISES 


In a second step, we explore the function and transformation of remit- 
tance practices in past and current crises. Overall, with lower fees, more 
money is sent worldwide. However, average fees for remittance transac- 
tions wordwide were over 6% in 2022, twice as much as called for in the 
United Nations’s Sustainable Development Goal. The World Bank esti- 
mated that in 2022 a record high of USD626 billion were sent to low- and 
middle-income countries. In light of the COVID-19 pandemic, these 
flows were predicted to decrease to USD445 billion in 2020, with far- 
reaching effects on the globally most vulnerable regions of the Global 
South (World Bank 2020). This will result in a decline in the consumption 
of goods and services, which will strongly affect the remittance economy. 

During 2020 and 2021, lockdowns, travel bans, and closed borders 
have shut down economic and social life around the globe. Migrants have 
found themselves stranded and unable to return to their places of work or 
origin. Even more problematically, without adequate access to housing or 
social safety nets, international workers have faced the risk of a COVID-19 
contagion and of losing employment, wages, and health insurance cover- 
age (World Bank 2020). The global lockdown also affected banks and 
money service providers, increased the costs, and decreased the possibili- 
ties of sending and receiving remittance money. Closed borders dead- 
locked informal channels of pocket remittances. Thus, the pandemic 
impaired remittances as the biggest safety net in the world, increased the 
pressure on migrants, and amplified the hardships for their families and 
communities of origin. The fear of a decrease in private money transfers 
led to a call to action called “Remittances in Crisis: How to Keep Them 
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Flowing,” by multiple international organizations like the International 
Organization for Migration (IOM), the World Bank, and the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) (Call to Action 2020). 
However, migrants’ remittances turn out to be much more stable than 
expected and more resilient than other forms of financial flows like foreign 
direct investment (FDI) or portfolio debt and equity flows (see Fig. 19.1). 

A nuanced analysis is needed to understand the development and roles 
of remittances in the pandemic situation. Recent studies on Latin American 
countries and the Caribbean show that remittances took a hit from March 
to May 2020, but then picked up through the summer, ending the year 
even with a growth compared to 2019. Similar trends have been noticed 
in Sri Lanka. One important reason for these particularly resilient fig- 
ures—in a global comparison—is the increased availability of mobile 
money apps and services (Löpez-Calva 2020; Welsh 2021). Contrarily to 
these results, Kalantaryan and Mcmahon (2020) showed that in eight of 
33 researched African countries, more than half of the people who depend 
on remittances have no access to the internet through mobile phones. The 
families left behind, who are most in need of incoming money flows, can- 
not receive digital remittances in times of closed borders. Similarly, 
migrants and their families were the ones most affected by the financial 
crisis in 2007/08, confronted with layoffs and anti-immigrant discourses 
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Fig. 19.1 Remittance flows to low- and middle-income countries expected to 
decline in 2020. (Source: World Bank 2020) 
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pressuring them to return to their countries of origin (Orozco 2013). 
Globally, remittances in 2007/08 decreased by only 6 percent, an insig- 
nificant drop compared to other external financing like FDI and portfolio 
debt and equity flows, which declined between 40 and 80 percent (Bisong 
et al. 2020; see also Fig. 19.1). Ratha and Sirkeci (2011) pointed out, as 
most currencies in developing countries depreciated, migrants tended to 
send higher amounts of remittances in order to invest or even to return, 
and start businesses using the remainder of their savings carried with them. 

Global crises have thus had multifaceted effects on the remittance econ- 
omy, both unveiling and fueling global inequality. Facing one of the most 
pressing questions of our generation, the incoming Biden administration 
released an executive order on February 4, 2021, instructing the assistant 
to the president for National Security Affairs (APNSA) to prepare a report 
on climate change and its impact on migration (The White House 2021). 
The choice of institution commissioned to compile the report suggests 
that the movement of people is increasingly viewed in terms of a “securi- 
tization of migration” (Bourbeau 2013). Furthermore, simplistic future 
scenarios suggesting that the effects of climate change like rising sea levels 
will lead to a massive out-migration have been questioned by migration 
scholars, who have pointed out that people’s decisions to move are shaped 
by multiple factors, while adaptation strategies like flood defenses, changes 
in livelihood patterns, and short-distance mobility are often overseen. 
However, migration can be a transformational adaptation to environmen- 
tal change and may be an effective way to build resilience (Castles et al. 
2014, pp. 209-213). 

It will be a striking issue for future research to carve out the multilay- 
ered functions and effects of green remittances in the context of transfor- 
mation. For example, Musah-Surugu and Anuga (in this volume) point 
out how remittances finance climate change adaptation among small- 
holder farmers in Northern Ghana on the local level. While remittance 
money is used for technological innovations to adapt to the effects and 
reduce the threats of climate change, the smallholder farmers also invest 
remittances in chemicals and fertilizers that might contribute to global 
warming. Furthermore, some remittance recipients increasingly look for 
jobs and future livelihoods beyond farming. We need such detailed analy- 
ses of transformative effects in order to oppose populist debates and visions 
of migrating masses. On the other end of the argumentative spectrum, 
such analyses help to avoid establishing the position of the “resilient 
migrant who engages in successful adaptation to climate change” (Faist 
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2018, p. 202), thereby fueling the neoliberal agenda of migrants who 
anticipatorily take responsibility and thereby relieve states and industries 
from the duty to clean up their own mess. 


CONCLUSION AND OUTLOOK: THE SOCIAL QUESTION 
AND THE FUTURE OF TRANSNATIONAL SOCIETY 


Migration is a global phenomenon and shows many forms: internal, cross- 
border, and transcontinental mobility is structured in different ways, regu- 
lar and legal migration obviously differ from flight and human trafficking. 
Almost all forms of migration, however, are accompanied by remittance 
transfers. These transfers aim to alleviate and compensate economic and 
social inequality, but they can also create new inequalities. This is particu- 
larly true for remittance exchange between the Global South and the 
Global North. Here, the private transfer of money, objects, knowledge, 
and symbolic capital appears in a “Western” currency (Bönisch-Brednich 
in this volume) and follows the historical tracks of global inequality and 
colonial imperialism. 

Milanovic (2012) reminded us that in order to understand inequality in 
the twenty-first century, we need an empirical and mental shift from ques- 
tions of class to questions of location—that is a shift from proletarians to 
migrants. While in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the class /capi- 
tal divide determined inequality, Milanovic used today’s global Gini coef- 
ficient to show that 85 percent of inequality is attributed to differences in 
mean country incomes, and only 15 percent to class (Milanovic 2012, 
p. 127). Against this backdrop, transnationality—conceptualized as 
migration-driven cross-border belonging, social relationships, and net- 
works—has to be seen as an axis of inequality, enabling or disabling access 
to resources and intersecting with categories like ethnicity, class, gender, 
age, and citizenship. The unequal cross-border access to resources can 
lead to divisions into a small capital-intensive and highly skilled transna- 
tional elite and a larger transnational precariat (Schäfer 2021). 

Location-based privileges and discrimination are produced and rein- 
forced through migration regimes, spawning new social and cultural het- 
erogeneities. Thus, the social question has to be transnationalized, as 
cross-border migration can become an issue of inclusion and exclusion in 
every existential field like education, work, health, and housing (Faist 
2019). Remittances can here act as cross-border social protection 
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strategies that improve the livelihoods of individuals and families when 
invested in education, healthcare, and consumer goods. However, inequal- 
ities between the regions of origin and settlement tend to persist, as insti- 
tutionally embedded forms of public social protection in the regions of 
origin are often exposed to additional pressures (e.g. brain drain). 
Remittances can moreover induce new inequalities between households 
who do or do not have family abroad, or in terms of a gendered inequality 
in the remittance-sending countries, where the emancipation of women 
results in women from peripheral countries taking over the vacant posi- 
tions for care work in the household (Faist 2014, pp. 218-219). 

Dependencies created along remittance pathways are certainly fragile, 
and threatened by global economic, environmental, and health crises, as 
shown above. Moreover, remittances are dependent on border regimes 
and thus decline when migrants acquire permanent residence in their 
countries of settlement (Mahmud in this volume). Thus, powerful global 
actors like the World Bank, development agencies, nation states, and mul- 
tinational companies enforce a restrictive temporary migration manage- 
ment that keeps people and money on the move (see Bailey in this volume 
with specific regard to seasonal worker programs). Against this backdrop, 
the response of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to growing inequal- 
ity, namely the welfare state, is not seen as responsible for temporary 
migrants, who are mostly not represented by trade unions, either (Faist 
2019). Hence, voices demanding a broader system of “transnational social 
protection” of labor, education, health, and senior care (Levitt et al. 2017) 
or a “European citizenship” (Bauböck 2019) are growing louder. 

When we aim to conceptualize the future of transnational society, we 
have to keep in mind that migration between the Global South and the 
Global North is a result of European colonialism and imperialism and 
constitutes “a post-colonial counter flow” (Faist 2019, p. 8). Remittances 
mirror this asymmetrical relationship: They can be seen as postcolonial 
money flows. At the same time, migration can serve to mitigate social and 
economic inequalities. However, border regimes and migration manage- 
ment obstruct these forms of global reallocation of income and produce 
new inequalities: Without the legal right of residence and of work, a social 
and cultural right to belong is rendered impossible. Migration is still class- 
specific and selective, and it is not the same as mobility in the utopia of a 
cosmopolitan and borderless world. 

By looking at the transformative effects of the most striking cross- 
border transactions made by migrants, namely remittances, we can 
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generate a lens for inequality and a spotlight for the previously marginal- 
ized and unseen contributions of migrants to transnational society. Given 
the development of digitalization, crises like the COVID-19 pandemic, 
and the new transnational social question, we can conclude that we will 
witness several simultaneous trends: Digitalization will enhance and 
upvalue the position of remittance actors, while a new focus on their 
demands will result in cheaper and faster transactions. This will, on the 
one hand, broaden access to remittance transactions but, on the other 
hand, will exclude people without the means, knowledge, and infrastruc- 
ture from participating in digital remitting. In the course of the COVID-19 
pandemic, remittance flows are estimated to have declined by 20 percent 
in 2020—varying significantly in different remittance corridors, as the 
comparison of African and Latin American countries have shown. Globally, 
the numbers have probably plummeted considerably, compared to other 
crises, when remittances acted as shock absorbers (e.g. during the financial 
crisis in the Sub-Saharan region, Singh 2014). At the same time, studies 
from Latin-American countries and Sri Lanka indicate that remittances 
tended to be also countercyclical during the COVID-19 pandemic, that is 
remittances increased when the situation in the countries of origin dete- 
riorated (Löpez-Calva 2020). Remittance research will need to open a 
new chapter in exploring the transformations and limitations of remitting 
in the aftermath of the pandemic. 

Finally, remittances will play a decisive role in cross-border inequality. 
Along with financial remittances, transnational social, cultural, and sym- 
bolic capital will continue to shape migrant economies and identity poli- 
tics. A growing transnational entrepreneurship will go hand in hand with 
migrants’ social upward mobility based on transnational capital like lan- 
guage skills, comparative knowledge, and networks. Remittances, though 
originating from asymmetric global power relations, could thus function 
as multifaceted practices of cross-border social redistribution. At the same 
time, remittances tend to privilege individuals with diaspora connections. 
At the extreme end, it does not matter anymore who you are or what you 
do, but only whether you have family abroad. Apart from this inner- 
societal divide, remittances can fuel a global divide into a transnational 
elite and a transnational precariat. On which side the pendulum is more 
likely to fall depends on global politics: Will we observe policies of rena- 
tionalization, protectionism, and restrictive migration regimes, or transna- 
tional forms of social protection, global/dual citizenships, and sustainable 
economies? We hope for the latter. 
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